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PREFACE 

Itf the present volume an attempt is mad} to collect 
and classify the work which‘has been brought for¬ 
ward to explain the action of dyeing, mordanting 
and Jake formation. 

The general text-books on dyeing devote little 
space to this particular side of the question. They 
deal with the operations of the dye-house, rather 
than with the principles which seem to govern the 
actual practice of this branch of industry. 

* It is advisable that the modern dyer should have 
some knowledge of the general reactions, which give 
rise to the results obtained in the many processes, 
involved in the dyeing, and bleaching of textile fibres. 
Without some such knowledge, it is difficult to 
appreciate their nature ; or be in a position to control 
their working in a systematic manner. 

To obtain this under present conditions, it is 
necessary to # make a more, or less, tedious search 
over the scientific and technical journals of the last 
thirty years, 

This samt; difficulty presents itself to the student, 
who wishes t<* engage in research on this interesting, 
but little understood subject. , 

Itjs. perhaps, equally difficult for the dyer to 
obtain infomnation of those branches of physical 
science, which will possibly give an explanation 
of many of the mordanting* and dyeing operations 
met with in daily practice. 

' With the extension of our knowledge ,of general 
physias, and the breaking;* down of the artificial 
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barriers set uy during the nineteenth century be-' 
tween the different branches of ^experimental science , 4 
lias come a \\yd t <T outlook.’ The subject befor<! us* 
forms an interesting chapter in the evolution /A 
theoretical speculation in its application Jo/the 
principles of a well-known, but little. understood 
industrial process. . f 

From the very nature* and Complexity of the 
subject, it is more than likely, tha't any furfher 
advance if. our knowledge will come from withjfi 
the industry itself. \Vitli the increasing number 
of chemists who are devoting their time to this 
subject, and gradually displacing the “ ruls of 
thumb ” methods of the past, this does not appear 
to he improbable. < 

At tile present time, the aft of (being may be 
said to be in advance of the science of the subject. 
The first step towards restoring the balance, Vs, 
to take a general survey of the work done in 
the past, by the many investigators who have" given 
this matter their attention. The foundation on 
which we rest our present ideas of the nature of 
die dyeing phenomena met with in our dve-houscs, 
and finishing factories, must be realised before any 
further advance is possible. The subject has been 
treated from this point of view. The object of this 
book is to give the practical dyer, and student, a 
collected record of the work clone in the past, so 
that it may be available for reference.* 

It is only by referring back the observed pheno¬ 
mena in dyeing to the first principles 'of chemistry 
and physics, that we can expect to advance beyond 
the present state of uncertainty as to the nature of 
the actions involved. * ’ , 

The need tor further research along systematic 
lines is urgent. Mucl/'mighl^ be done in ttig dye¬ 
ing departments of our technical institutions, jf a, 

definite scheme of research could be devised *and 

• 3 

carried out. 





men, peinaps, .the process of, dyeing with all 
•that it entails, will take its plage in tile general scheme 
•of physical science. * ' i 

. A study of the name index/* indicates how 
littl >' of this work lias been done in England, and 
the steps .which are necessary in the future, if this 
country is to hold its own in the dyeing industry. 

The dyer must watch other things besides his , 
dyc ! pots, and his tinted yarns. He must know some¬ 
thing of the general reactions of colloids,*as typical 
of those which may possibly* take place in the* sub¬ 
stance of the materials he has to prepare, and dye. 

It i-.«important too, that he should have some know¬ 
ledge of the general principles which seem to govern 
solution, and the action of temperature, &c., on the* 
dye liquors, and libus. 

This book is therefore written to supply the 
practical man with this knowledge. It is also hoped 
4hat it may induce the student to embark on original 
work, ®nd by supplying him with an outline of what 
has been already done on the subject, indicate new 
liner on which further work may be undertaken 
with advantage. A close study of this subject on 
systematic lines, and in its wider aspect, cannot fail 
to lead to important results. 

It is difficult, under present conditions, to entirely 
do away wit^ the divisions, which still exist in con¬ 
nection with the study of dyeing phenomena. While 
sympathising with those who are ready to take 
this step, the author feels tlfat had this book been 
writ! on on these lines, it would have been less useful 
to the majority of readers. 

It if quite possible for the student to steer a 
middle courst, and, keeping for convenience the old 
divisions before him, to remember that the general 
scheme »f research is an artificial one at best, and 
that the recognised divisions* are of an arbitrary 
natufe. This is being demonstrated daily.. All that 
the student in dyeing, or the.fractical dyer, needs to 
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remember is, th^t these divisions are upheld on tbv? 
grounds ol general convenience. “ 

To the general student* (if clVemistry it is doufttful 
whether there t.Vat the present time a mpre.fruitjul 
subject ol research* than that of dyeing. It is h<Uped 
that-the publication, ol the chief work which has btten 
done on the subject in the past in the present form 
will tend to increase the interest taken in this 
subject, and at the same time raise the standartl of 
the work clone. ' •• 

Wherever possible, 1 ' references have been given 
to the original communications in which the recorded 
faetshavelirsl appeared,in order that fuller knowledge 
may be obtained for special purposes. 

The facts mentioned under their different head¬ 
ings are also, as far as possible,'’put forward in their 
historical sequence. 

. In this way the gradual development of the 
subject under review may be followed from the 
earliest investigations, and speculations, ol* Hellot 
in the year 1734 to the present time; and an insight 
into the probable nature of dyeing obtained. 

This can hardly fail to be of interest to the dyer, 
whose aim should be, iirst of all, to understand the 
principles which control the many and varied opera¬ 
tions of dyeing, and by this means obtain jmore 
regular and satisfactory results in the practice of his 
art. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Mr. 
\\. A. Davis, B.Sc., f6r his help in the revision of 
proofs and for his valuable suggestions. 

Thf. Author. 

September 15, 1906. 
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I.AfiChT. “ Mr Ml. u iij* .arneii I la* dunks ..fftll. am' <'t .ill wl^ art- mli-icsted in 

t lifinist » for Ills valuable, i kai, ami ay mat. book ” 

^1 Sl\ - •Hk vvoik is .i ifftt avivame m tin. suaicc ul 1’iaci Eal k hemistry which (Was 

runt to ii» author in every reqicct." 
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Manual of Chemical-Technology.' 

By KfTnoLK WbtiNKR, Y’li.D., I’rofessor of Chemical Technology art,me 
University of W^rtzburg. Translated and Edited by Sir Wji. Crookes, f 
V. R.S., hum the Thirteenth Enlarged (ictnun Edition as reinodety..d by 
r l)i. Ferdinand I^isciier. Second English Edition. With 59® Engravings. 
m Royal Svo. 32\. / • 

Sit rm ns. 

Technology of fuel - Metallurgy -Chemical Maijul.n turing Industry—The 
Organic Chemical Manufactures- Glass, Earthenware, t eluent and Morfai-* 
Articles of hood and Consumption Chemical Technology of 1 mL ues— Miscellaneous 
Organo-(.heinical Arts and Munufnctmcs. 


Chemical Technology: 

Oi, (Tieimsliy in its Application l<> Aits and Mamif.u lines. Edited by 

Char 1 ks Edward Gr<*vis, E.K.S., Wiilixm Thorp, IJ.Sc., and W. |. 

Diiidin, E.I.C. # 

Vol. I. -ITU AND IIS AiTI.H’AI ION'S. By E. J. MlI.I.S. I). Sc., 
E.R.S., and V. J. Rowan, C.E. With 7 Hales' (2 Colored) and 
606 Engravings. U**\al Svo. 30,. % 

Vol. II. - EjOll 1 INo. Eals an (i Oils. h\ \\. \ I>KM’; Slearine 
Industry, hy J. Mi Xri’HDK: Candle M.muf.ictme^by L. Bikid 
and 1 *. A. Eimd; The Petroleum Industry and Lamps, by 
Bo\erion Ri imooo; Minus' Safen Lamps, h) B, Redwood 
and D. A. Lotus. With -55s Engraungs Royal 8v>. 20i-. 

Vol. HI. Gas Limhint By ( liARi l.s IIi-m. With Two Hates 
and 292 Engiavings. Rojal X\o. i8e 

Vol. IV. -r.11.01 rh Ln.iniNc. I’.y A. G. Cooki., M.A., A.M.I.E.E. 
I’lioioMi-.i rv. By \V. J. Diiidin, E.I.C., E.C.S. With 10 
Hates and 1S1 EngraMiigs. Royal «S\o. joj. " 


A Handbook of Physics and Chemistry, 

Adapted to the Kei|uiieimnts of the 1 ‘iisi Ex uuinalinii of the English Con¬ 
joint Medical JI0.111I. and fur general use. B> 11 Ej ( OKiilV B.Sc. Lend. ; 
and A. M. Stewart, B.Sc. Loud T’hiid Edition. Willi 164 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 61. 6,A net. 

UNI l l Rl>I I 'Y C(>RR/ W d.V/V'.Vy - “ \o 1 ..filial inuia oi pby -.n s .mil . huniRny. . . . 
We can strongly iu omuu ml ll 

PR A 1 JC ! l TI.M II! R — “ Wi an much plca-id with the L •• 1. ..ml vh itcoinmtml il lo 
the careful consideration, not only <»f the sturUuts above named (nudn.d students!, but also of the 
general student deshous of obtaining .1 l.« »«h| sound <l<imni.oy knowledge of tin. main principles of 
physics and chemist ty without wadiim tlnougli sepainn maim .1 on llu various brandies of tin* ‘w 
sciences ” imf " 


A Treatise on Physics. 

Vol. I. Dynamics and I'roper lies of Mattel. By Andrew Gray, LL.ih, 
l F.R.S.j l’tofessor of Nutuml Hulosophy in the un^f -tsity oft Glasgow. With 
* 350 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 

NATURE .- “The 1 cadet will lintl lh< hook .1 -tollhouse of puna! information ^ . The hook 

should he found in tvtiy physical libi.ny, and i- sun to l>< hitjuciilly consulted " 

A 7 UEN.IiUM. —“ A \ny < ompicl(.-nsu< loathi on dynaiine- m the* hiomhst sense* of the 
word, including suatics, hydrodynamics, dastnity, .m>! capillarity, vt^th dismissions of measures and 
instruments T he treatment is very* businesslike, and goes enectly lo the heiui of the various nmtters 
considered . . , Clear and trustworthy information is given and in liman ay piaint. mo* is s]^>wn 
vvhli the highest modern authorities.’ f < 
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An Ifttroduction to Physical .Measurements. 

By T>r. F. Kohekauscii. With AppcniHH?s on Atoolulc Electrical Measure¬ 
ment, &c. Translated ftotn the Seventh German Kf^tion by Thomas 
* Hutchinson Waiter. B.A., KSe., and Henry Richardson Procter, 
I .1.4 ., F.C.S. Third Edition. With 91 Engravings. Svo. 12.\. 6 < 1 . * 


A Manual of Botany. 

B) J. Rev I oi.Ds (iKF.liN. Sc.l)., M.A., F.R.S., Pmfessoi of Botany to the 
1 ‘harm.o Society. 2 vol.s. Crown Svo. 

\ul. 1 . Morimioiocy AM) AnaioMY. Tlind Edition. With 778 
•„ Engravings. 70 6 d. 

Vol. il. -(’1 AsSlI K’AIION AND 1 ‘hysioi ocy. Second Edition. With 
g rjfi Engravings, iov. , 

AM TURl —“ A book which n<i student outfit la neglect 

UNJl El\ A/'Y COR A* FS/’i^NOJlN /.—“ hs|m tally suited to the general student. . . . The 
itluMralioiifeare numerous and highly satisfactory ” \ 

I’LTb Rt NARIAX. - “The exticmely favunable impression nt^ed by a perusal of the first 
volume of this excellent manual , if anything, met eased by .1 stud* of the second. Although ol 
vi|Uul importance, th? naits dealing with Classification have les. .itti.u lion foi 11s than those on the 
Physiology of Plants, hut of the l.-ttn we . annot -pt ak m temis of too high praise. The author not 
• > !y JJkj.its his subject with evident tii.isttiy, but 4 iu eeils m making it .itltaclive to.in extent we had 
si an t ly thought possible Within tin limit* of spaet at out disposal iu arc unable to enter into 
details . .ill wi ^ni say is that .is a 11a mul foi sttidt nts tin hook semis ,ulin< able, and that if any 
1 riiii ism is admissible, it Would h- dmeted at its exceptional ilioioughness, which in < ertain^ cases 
might even he thought .1 disadvantage. I lie book, is beautifully printed on cxcell^pt pajier, is ser¬ 
viceably bu^id, and tin. two volmm wxiitain the almost phenomenal mtmbei ol 1,193 illustrations.” 

An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology* 

By J. Rkynoi ns Green, Sc I>., M.A., K.R.S., Professor of Botany to the 
Vharm.K’eutic.il Sondj. Second Edition. With 1S4 Illustrations. 8vo. 

• 101. 6#/. net. 

NA TURK.- “ It is a matter I01 gi.itihcation that the task or providing such a treatise should 
h.iVe fallen into stub good hands as ilm-eof Prufissoi (i oen, by wliom, as might have been expected, 
the subject-mat t« r has been skilfully Hand I'il and admirably illustrated. By wisely avoiding exces¬ 
sive detail, and by duly' emphasising from ditfeient points of view the various matters of special im¬ 
portance, the authoi has siu« cub d in piixluniig a really excellent student's hook, whilst the general 
leader will find the principal tupii s <>l 1 uncut phy -lological uiterexl piest-nti d in a lucid and interest¬ 
ing manner ’’ 

JOVRN \f. <>L /:<h*lL T his hook will hi heartily welcomed by botanists. . . . The 

nu l hod adopted is ex< die l 

The Microscope and its Revelations. 

By Wii.1 iam B. Cari’KM EK, C.B., M.D., EL. 1 X, F.R.S. Edited by 
Te.. W. II. Dai i incur. EL.D , F.R.S. Eighth Edition. With 23 Plates 
a. than 800 Figuics in the Tcxi. Svo. rlolh, 28.1. ; half-calf, 32.)- 

,r # * The woik is also issued in two \olumes, sold scp.uat.dy : - 

\c 1 . -The Miorov.opk and fcrs Accessories. Cloth, 145. 

Vol. II. The Microscope: iis Re\m.ations. Cloth, 14*. 

KNOWl.hl >0’/ — 1 “ The piesgnt vohnm got- a < tear exjiosiuon of knowledge and theory re- 
gntdi-vg tin nmrosc.pe, andttfthough much of iht text is to he found in the fanner edition.there 
tue many new and “c writ ton pm lions which add to the \ahio and lucidity of ihe hook. It Js well 
printed tlv illustrations aie carefully jm pared and will displayed, and the hook is one that will he 
found htv.i u le a‘ a text-book to ill iui< io,«-oListx.” 

• 

l, f{AR+I,\C f <A T TICJI JiH’RKAL. " 1 he appeudiws, tables, and very comprehensive 
n,. v adit laiR“ly to he v.ilm of the book as .1 woikin* glide, and, in < oiiclus'm, it only remains lu 
st..li that the eighth «•’ition ol^arjienler s cl.issii w01R most wmtluly sustains reputation Vhirh 
the bool has always held. N > amateurfminoscopist 1 an afloid to he wiihout it, and it will also he 
f t^id a tfee great*-^service to phami»ci-.ts, medical students, and all others who have dteasioi^ to 
im !.a- microscope as on instiument n s* cntific rcseanh.” 
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The Student’s Guide to Systematic Botany,. 

Inducting the Classification of Hants and I feseriptive Botany, 15 y Rctbj&rt 
I iBM’i.BY t rK.l«S.| M.R.C.S., late Emeritus Professor of Botany in King’s 
( ollegc, and to the Pharmaceutical Society. With 357 Engravings. /**Ecp. 
«vo. 3 r. 0 t f. 


The Microtomist’s Vade-Mecum: 

A llandhooh of the Methods of Microscopic Anatomy. By Alt mint Bolles 
Lt e. Sixth Edition. Svo. 15i.net. * 

AAV'/ l\U Ml DU II. /or A’A 4I.. “ Indispensable to .ill lalwraumes where m* nf 1 and a 
imuhid ti-stH", .ue i-v.imitn d mu loscopicaltj. ’ , s 1 * 

/ f.Vf / / *' It qivi s ilu. most menl inhumation, pieiiv dun lions, ami the most appiovcd 

ukuUn i lie tutlmr ha- toed everything, and gives the teadci the In ulIu of liE Urge e\pent nee.” 


Guide to the Science of Photo-Micrography. 

By Eduard ('. Bousni-.i n, L.k.C.P, Bond. Second Edition. With 34 
I’nguuings and (»lass-piint Eumlispiecc. Svo. (*>i. ^ 

A7.7//S// III me 11 /ont.v II. “ 'I lit. hook is of a l hoi .uglily ptuUlcal char.n ,ind 
abounds in details neiess.n\ foi tin. woik. ’ * 

/>7i7/7.y// /hl'A’.Y II <)/• nHOJOCK.U'H)' “Can In* stumgly uminirflnded to all who 
pin post devoting themselves to this depaitincnt of photograph). 


'Methods and Formulae used in the Prepara¬ 
tion of Animal and Vegetable Tissues 
for Microscopical Examination, includ¬ 
ing the Stain of Bacteria. 

By Peter \Yyai*i Sheikh, E.L.S., KC.S. Crown Svo. 31. 6tjf. 

The Microscopical Examination of Foods and 
Drugs. 

A Ptaclical Introduction to the Methods adopted in the Mierosetipical Exami¬ 
nation of hoods and Drugs in the Kntue, Clashed, and Powdered States. 
Designed foi the use of Analysts, Pharmacists, and Students training for those 
Professions. By Henry G. Greenish, E.I.C., E.L,S:, Professor^ 
Pharmaceutics to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britan??*Author of 
“An Introduction to the Study of Materia Mcdica." With 168 Illustrations. 
I Or. bit. net. < e 

rilAKMACI UTICAl. fOUPW. !/..-“ The work is as well-planned and practical as it is 
unujue ; no pharmacist, phainiaiculn.it student, or pollin' analyst 1 an afford to he without it, and 
the author is 1 orib'dly < inigralnlatcd upon ihc- completion of a diff.ciilt{'.iul piawjworihy enterprise.” 

JdUKyAJ. OP STATJ. MTOIL /.VP.. --“11ns is an excellent wmk, well illustrated and up 
to date, ami should prov« of 1 c. 1 l value to. tin pioiessioual analyst 111 Ins daily work.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND EUGENE COLLIN.' * 

An Anatomical Atlas 1 of Vegetable Powders, 

Designed as an Aid to the Micioscopic .Wdysis of Powdered D>ods rn 

* Il.n.E Witk isR nim.tviiii,«i«. «■>. h.1 not ' 
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i\ (Juioe to the Microscopical Examination of 

Drinking Water. With p Appendix on the 

Microscopical Examination of Air. • 

fty Sir Jhiin 1 ). \! w.ii*-, \i H, M. i i.. 1 '. K.S., l .\-I'imi'i '.or.if Naval 1 i^gienc, 
Army Medical .School. Second Milieu. With 25 Lillmgisiphic* l’lales, con* 
taming many Figures. Svo. 7 s. Of/. 


Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Sciencft. 
w % 

Fdiud by Ptofessm* K. R\y LKhs 11 *k, M. \., LL. I)., F.R.K., with the 
(.o (*j»i ration of Adam Si.im.wu k, M.A., F.lt.S., W. F. R. Wf.i.dok, 
MCV, F.F.S., and Sydnkv J. Hickson, M. A..k.S. Published occa¬ 
sionally. io.>. ml. 


m 

Manual of Hygiene. 

UvV. 11. 11 am i-.k, M. I)., D.P.H.. I.R.C.P., Leclinor on Public HeaW . 
Si. Hailimitmiew s Hospital, Assistant Medical Officer of Health of ,t% 
Adimnislralivc County of London. With 93 lllusliulions. I2v. 6ft. net. 

lOVk'.XAt. <>/ ST ATI MJ l>/CI.\ /■- “This is .1 will wiiitt.11 niaiui.il. which leaves un* 
.1 mi W-d 110 subjtrl of any impm lam t* in .onn* 1 ii«.u with liygiem ’1 fir book is illustrated, and the 
ty)ie™secl is clear. Di. llamei 1 11 >w, wlial the 1 .tiululilcfoi a Public lltalth Diploma leijuiiCb, and 
has Micteeded 111 piixlti ingawoil whnhcau Ik slioimlv m onimuidid to lilt* .mentionof all who 
a in rtiiyi.tp.tui) interested in the .uluiim-nation of Public Health allairs. 


A Handbook of Hygiene and Sanitary Science. 

By (ii.u. WiisoN’, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 1 ). P. 1 I. Camb., Medical Officer of 
Health fo» Mid AYaiwick-shire. lCighth Kditmn. With Kngtavings. 12). 6f/. 


The Theufy and Practice pf Hygiene. 

(NoriJik and Fir 111.) By Colonel Nonv.K, M.l)., R A.M.C. : and Major 
lioKKOOKs, M.IL, lhSc., Assistant Piofessot of Military Jlygienc in the 
Staff Medical CoHcbe. Second Lditmn. With 15 Plates and 138 other Aub- 
r.. mus. Royal 8\o. 25V. 

il.'.A LTJf. - “The ht*si test-book of Hygiene in I he English language. . . . The 
wrt.uigenujttl of the h >k is excellent, and, full as it is ut liiAltei, tin rn.itlei has been so pul ah to lx 
easily gra-pe*d and assn dialed^* " * 

9 n*i^>, “ Ati^m yclop,rilu lielip Cannot fall In take rank as the chief authority upon 

iti#st ,, the question" with which it dw b. • 
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A Treatiee on Hygiene aiid Public Health. 

By Si*TnoMAs sVf.ve.vsoB, M.D., KK.f'.l'.. Lecturer on Chemistry and on 
Medical Judspiudetice at Guy's 1 lospital, Official Analyst to the Home Office; 
and Sir Siiiki kv I 4 '. Mur thy, Medical Officer of lleallh of the Admimstfativ.e 
County of London /Editors;. In Three Volumes. Royal 8 vo. * With many 
• Engravings, Maps, Plates, &c. * , * 

Vol, 1 . Air, by Dr. J. L. iNolter. Warming and Ventilation, by VV. N. 
Shaw, E.R.S. Meteorology', by G. J. Symons, E.R.S. Influence 
of Climate oil Health, by Dr. Theodore Williams. Water, by Sit T. 
Stevenson. Influence of Soil on Health, by Dr. }Ionckton Copeman. 
hood, by Dr. Sidney Maitm. Inspection ot Meat, by Dr. E. \\K 
Hope. Clothing, by Dr. Poole. Physical Education, byd‘f$- K 
Tuxes. Part., K.CW.O. Paths, by Di. llale Wilde. ''The Dwell- 
mg, by Gor<hm Smith, E. K.I.K.A., and Keith 1 >. Young, F.K.I.B.A. 
Hospital Hygiene, by Sir 11 . G. Howse, M.S-* The Disposal of 
Refuse, by Dr. Coilkld and Dr. J.. Paikes. Offen-ive and Noxious 
Businesses,' by Di. Hinie. Slaughter'll*mse>>, by Di. E. W. Hope. 
With o jf'iutcs and 186 Engravings. Royal Sue 281. v 

Vol. II.- '/ne Pathology and Etiology of Inlectious Diseases, by Dr. E. 
Klein, E.R.S The Natuial Ilistoiy and Prexerttion of Dfcclious 
Diseases, by T. V\. Thompson. Vaccination, by Dr. McYail. 
Marine Hygiene, by Di. H. E. Armstn.ng. Miluaiy Hygiene, by 
Dr. J. E. Notter. Disposal of the Dead, by Sir T. Spencer Wells, 
bait., and F. W. Lowndes, M.R.C.S. Vital Statistics, by Dr. 
Kan some. Duties oj the Medical Officer of Health, by Dr. Alfied 
Ashby. With 45 Plates and 54 Engravings. Royal 8\o! 32 s. 

Vol. III. —The Law 1el.1tmg to the Public Health in England and 
Wales, Scotland and 1 1 eland. Royal S\o. 202. 

^ Each of the aitides in Vol. III. is by a gentleman of recognised legal 
ability, officially engaged in the administration of the law of that part the 
United Kingdom to which his artule iclalcs, though for departmental ufasons 
the names of the vuileis do not appear. 


Subjective Sensations of Sight and Sound, 
Abiotrophy, and other Lectures. 

By Sii Wm. R. Guwlrs, M.I) , E.R.C.P., E.K.S., Physician to the National 
Hospital lot the Paralysed and Epileptic. With Illustiations. 6j. net. 


Diet and Food, 

Consideted 111 Relation t*> Strength and Pouci of Endurance, Training and 
Athletics. By Auxaniu^ Haig, M.A., M.D., !•.!<.C.J\, Physician 
to the Metropolitan Hospital and the Royal Hospital for Children and 
Women. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo 2s. net. 


Alcohol Tables, 

(thing for all Specific GiavHie<| from 1 0000 lr» ^7038, the Percentages of 
AbsolutefAlcoluil, by Weight and by Yuliini**, and < 9 f Proof Spirit. By Otto 
Hlilnlr, F.C.S., Public Analyst for the IsW’-f Wight ami,,the Bopoogh^of 
Derby and Ryde. Royal 810. 3s. 6 d 1 
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Butter, its Analysis #.nd Adulterations. 

Specially treating of the Detection and Determination of Foreign Fats. By 
Otto flEHNRR, F.C.S., and Author Anoei.l, t.R.mA, Public Analyst 
’ tj lhjjC»amy of Southampton. Second Kdition. With Engravings. Past 

8vo, 3 s\ 6 /. 

% 0 


A Text-Bo^k of Bacteriology. 

Vy G. \1 Sternberg, M.D., I.L.D., Surgeon-General I 1 . S. Army. Second 
1 Edili^pf illustrated by 0 Tleliotype and ('hromo-lilliographic Plates and 198 
Engravings m tne Text. 8vo. 26\. 

H/C.U'J'/TlOXhfc* “ Kin]}odi«‘s .ill mcut ^pi ogre *s . it r will illustrated with several 

; olou red 1 dales i.id repiudnrtions of photogiaphs ’ # 

ED! NBURi 1 / A PIC A l. fOl r R V. I A.— “ Dir anthot has ^paied no pains to bring it 
thoroughly 10 date, md to lender it .1 thoioughiy reliable guide to ih\suident and practitioner oi 
rr.edu inc.” 


* -» 

A Manual of Bacteriology. 

Clinical and Applied ; with an Appendix on Bacterial Removes, cVe. By 
Rk^iakd T. IIewikjT, M.l)., F.R.C.P., D.P.Il, Professor of General 
Pathology and Batin iolngy m King’s College, London. Second Edition. 
With 20 Plates and 66 Illustrations m the Text. Post Svo. 12?. 6 d. % 

\ 

PRACTITIONER.- “ Wi have i«*a«! the book with gieat interest throughout, aiul have found 
the style so concise and clear that the task of tending is tendered a pleasant one. . . Very careful in 

deductions and accurate m descriptions." 

LANCET .—“ Of great value to the student An accurate and sale guide. 

HR WISH MEPICAL JOURNAL.— ' \n eminently piactical volume of the highest value in 
the laboratoiy." 

TIMES.— “Clearly written . . . abundantly illustrated.” 


An Introduction to the Bacteriological Exami¬ 
nation of Water. 

By 1 ’ 7 . 11 . Horrocks, M.B., B.Sc. Lond., Assistant Ptofessor of Military 
r-'iene in the Staff Medical College; Majoi, Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Wii^iive r.dbographic Plates. Svo. iOo 6 </. 

LANCET, “i * Hon'ocks has madt* a veiy\alual»l«* rontrdmtion to otu knowledge, not only of 
water bacteria in il, ' ut also of pathogenic bacteria whith gain access to water supplies in 

particular. His views a» to tin. most eflit lent method'* of conducting the bacteriological examination 
of water arc based on piac lical icseanhes " 


The iVvystery of Life: 

An Essay in reply jn Ik. Cull’s Aitfch'on the Theory of'Vitality in his 
I'arvcian Otalionffir iS 2 °l Hy Lionki. S. Bkaj.k, M. 11 ., h.R.S., f .K.C.If, 
K*ieritu» professor of Ml/cine in King's College, and lale Senior Phjfsjjiafcte 
■ the Hospital, With 2 CTiloi ed Males. Crown Svo. 3J. 6 a. 
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A Manual of Dental Anatomy,' Human an# 
‘Comparative. 

By Charles S. Tomes, K.R.S. Sixth Edition. With 286 EngraVfigs. 
12s. bd. net. „ * 

The Labyrinth of Animals, including Mammals, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Amphibians. 

By Albert A. Cray, M.I). ((Bus.), K.R.S.E., Surgeon for Diiensus of tlfe 
Kai to the Victoria Infijmary, Glasgow. Vol. I. With jl* SlertV^Jpnpic 
Plates. 21 v. net (including Stereoscope). * 


Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals. 

By Thomas lly IIuxi.fa, LL.l)., K.R.S., PioR* %or of NatuialNlistory to 
the Royal Scho/S of Mines. With no Kngiaungs. Post 8vo. I2 l 


The Comparative Anatomy of the Domesticated 
'Animals. 

By A. CliAUVKAr, M.I)., LL. 1 >., Inspector-General o( Veterinary Schools 
in*France ; Piofessm at the Museum of Natural History, I'aiis; and S. 
ArlOINi;, hired 01 of the Lyons Yeteiiuury School; Translated and Edited 
by Georhe Flemimi, late Piincipal Veterinaty Suigeon lo the Hi it ish 
Army. Second Edition. Willi 585 Enguivmgs. 8\o. 31 j. 6 d. 

Contributions to the Knowledge of Rhabdo- 
pleura and Amphioxus. 

By E. Ray Lankesiek, M.A., LL.l)., F.R.S.. Linftne "Professor of Human 
and t'omparalbe Analomy in the Lniveisit) <•>! Oxford. With 10 Plates. 
Royal 41 o. 5'. net. 


Practical Lessons in Elementary Biology, 

For Junior Student-. By Peyion T. B. BeAiL, l-.R.G S., DeinonstraUtiff 
Ph)siologv and Lectmer on Elemental}- Bi*>l«»g\ in King's ('nlirge, London, 
and Assistant Surgeon t<> tlw Hospital. Clown Svo. 34. 


A # Contribution to the History of (5/ie Respiration 
of Man, 

Being the Cioonian Lectures delivered before the Royal College of'Physicians 
in 189 V with Supplementary tConsideralioifs of the Methods of Inquiiy and 
Analytical Results. By William MakceI, 31.1 F.R.C *' v u wuh 
» ^ Diagrams. Imp. Svo. 5.?. 6d, ' P 
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he Chemistfy and #>hysics,.of T/yeing. 

• Bv W. #. Breaper, F.I.C., F.C.S. With Illustration*.. Svo. *o.t. 6 d. net. 


ioaps and Candles. 

By jAMLiS C'AMLRON, I'.l.C. Second Edition. Willi S4 Engravings 
Ciown 8vo. 7*. 

Jrewtng, Lhstilling, and Wine Manufacture: 

(living Diroc.fons Inn the Mamduc.Hirc of liver,, Spiiits, Wines, Liqueurs, &c. 
liy John Gardner, F. 1 .C, F.C.S. With Engia»mgs. Crown Svo. 6t. 6,1 


rh <4 Book of Receipts: 

Conlaqjing a Veterinary tlatcria Medico, with Prccriplinr ilhlstrutingS'k^ 
Employment of l)re;s in General Use for the Treatment of the more 
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CHEMISJRY.AND PHYSICS 
OF DYEING 

CHAPTER I 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

0 

The art _>1 dyeing lias been practised lor long ages. 
Its origin is lost in antiquity. There is distinct 
•evidence that operations of this nature were carried 
on infPersia, Egypt, the East Indies, and Syria in 
early days. The Tyrians excelled in the produc¬ 
tion of the celebrated purple of Tyre, and seem to 
have made its manufacture one of their chief occu¬ 
pations. This colour was noted for its richness, 
and durable qualities. It is believed that the 
method of dyeing this colour was invented about the 
year 1500 i^c. Wool dyed in this way sold in Rome 
at a price equivalent to £30 per pound. 

The purple of Tyre seemed to vary in its colour. 
Pliny mentioned that the shade yaried from a faint 
scarlef .to tjie reel of coagulated bullock’s blood. 

The origin of the shell fish from which the colour 
was developed seenjed to* determine the shade. 
• T he # Atlantic variety gave the . darkest colours, 
while.those obtained off the Phoenician slibre yielded 
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the scarlet shacjes. The dye prepared from .thesfc^ 
varieties of shell fish*was,prebably developed* by ( 
some ])rocess <9bj)xidation ; the exact nature of the 
operation being junknown. 

The secret of the production of this colour \fras 
carefully guarded, and in this wiry a virtual Fiono- 
poly was established. 

It was hot until the fourteenth century that t]je 
art of dyeing flourishecl in Europe. ITorence was 
one of the headquarters of this industry. 

An inferior cochineal, or kermes, was collected 
by the Arabs about this period. 

This same 1 product was know*n to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name coccus. It is interesting 
to ’note that between the ninth and fourteenth* 
centuries, the rural serfs were obliged to deliver to 
the convents a certain quantity of this dye annually. 
A great deal of this German kermes was consumed 
in Venice for the dyeing of scarlet. 

Pliny (“Hist. Nat.” lib. xxxv. cap. n) draws 
attention also to the extraordinary method of dye¬ 
ing linen in Egypt. They clearly developed the 
colour on mordants in this case. 

A great change came about in the dyeing in¬ 
dustry with the discovery of America. With the 
trading which sprung up between the two continents 
many very valuable dyewoods were introdftced to 
Europe. Among these may be mentioned cochintfal, 
logwood and annotto. 

About this tiyie also Oricelfi discovered the action 
of ammortiacal liquors, on certain lichens with the 
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production of coloured bodies which might be 
us$d for dyeing organic fibres. These have ohly 
given way before the aniline r#£ours. A great 
development took place about tlu; year 1650, when 
tin salts were introduced as a mordant in the place 
of aVim :• and with this introduction we have the 

• fe 

production of the first really brilliant colours on' 
fibres. As the result of the discovery, k large dye- 
house was established at Bow. Cochineal was dyed 
on this mordant with great success, and the colours 
produced in this district were justly celebrated 
for their purity and .beauty. • 

In the year 1548 the first text-book on dyeing 
appeared. The production and publication of this 
'book had a great effect on the art in Germany, 
Franc* and England. The dyeing operations in 
these countries were greatly extended as a result; 
and the almost complete monopoly which had 
existed for nearly a century or more in Italy was 
gradually broken down by this natural extension 
of the industry. The year 1667 was a most im¬ 
portant on£ for England. A Fleming coming to 
England brought with him the art of dyeing wool 
in a state of great perfection. Since that date it 
has been maintained at a high level in this country, 
and sets a standard to the worl^. 

With this increased activity came the publica¬ 
tion of several works on the subject. This greatly 
widened the interest^ taken in this important and 
lucrative branch of industry. 

Tjje dyeing with woad ■- was of importance in 
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this country, ard the introduction of indigo, with 
its superior colours on wopl, created a scare amongst 
those interests in the woad industry. Severe 
measures were taken by the- government to' keep 
this product out of-the country. It was-not until 
the reign of Charles II. that its .use was- permitted 
in the English dyehouse. 

As might be expected it gradually replaced the 
native woad, until to-day the latter is only used 
in limited quantities for the “ indigo-woad ” bath 
in some special dyeing districts. 

In the eighteenth century the art made great 
progress. About this time madder was used in 
large quantities and quercitron introduced. Mor¬ 
dants were also manufactured in a purer state, with 
the natural result that the colours were correspond¬ 
ingly brighter in shade and of increased beauty. 

Mineral colours were also introduced and used 
in the colouring of fibres, being precipitated in their 
substance. In the year 1734, Hellot published his 
celebrated book on wool-dyeing, and this again led 
to the natural extension of the industry. “ L’art 
de la teinturc des laines ct dcs etoffes de laine” was 
a most important work, and its influence was great 
on the industry. 

‘About this time, also, the value of Turkey red 
as dyed in India gradually impressed the European 
dyers with its great and almost unique value. As a 
result of this, the French government in 1765 caused 
the details of this process of dyeing to be published. 
To-day the seat of this industry is in Europe, 
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although it may possibly drift buck to the East 
again. Two other iTnportant books were published 
in Franca during this century. 

* 1 c Pileur d’Apligny in 177b published “ L’art 
de in teinture des fils et ‘etoffes de c'oton,” 
which has been generally recognised as marking a 
stage in the development of this subject. 

■* “ Les elements de 1’art de la teinture,” by 

Berthollet, published in 1791^ and “ La chimie 
appiiquee aux arts,” by Chaptal, in 1807, greatly 
added to the knowledge of dyeing. 

These publications undoubtedly tended to gi\fe 
to France that superior position which she has so 
long held in the art of dyeing. Their influence is 
difficult to over-estimate. The list of important 
books published in France on this subject must also 
include the following: 

“ Lefons de chimie appliquees a la teinture,” 
by Chevreul in 1828-18JI ; “ Traite de chimie 

appiiquee aux arts,” in 1828-1846; “Lefons de 
chimie industrielle,” by de Girardin, published in 
1837 ; “ Traite theorique et pratique de l’impression 
des tissus,”*by Jean Persoz (1846) ; “ Fours elemen- 
taire de teinture,” de Vifalis (1823) ; “ Manuel 
complete de teinture,” Vergnaud (1832). 

Aryther great step in dyeing as practised in 
E4irope - was*taken during the early part of the eight¬ 
eenth century. Calico printing in its rudimentary 
stage* was introduced. This .industry has grown’to 
teno'mious proportions. This ver/ rough sketch of 
the early days of dyeing brings us up to the time 
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when dyers begaVi to study the theoretical basis o 
their operations, and to trace‘ the possible actien: 
of dyes and fibres; and the part which they -espec- 
tively played in the process 01’ dyeing. * 

From these early speculations by easy stages ou: 
knowledge of this subject kas gradually developed 
When we look back, remembering th'e elementhr} 
state of scientific knowledge of those days, and th( 
admittedly complex nature of the processes o 
dyeing, we cannot but give a full measure of ptais< 
to the work of the early investigators, before whost 
eyes the first opening out of this subject must have 
been of great interest. 

If-ven to-day, with our extended knowledge, \ye 
are yet ignorant of the exact and complete causes 
which bring about many of the complicate*!! and 
varied effects, which are classified under the com¬ 
prehensive term, dyeing. 

Much of the detail, at any rate, is little under¬ 
stood. From the simpler speculations of these 
investigators, and their rough experiments on pound- 
samples of wool, the student of to-day may derive 
valuable information and an insight into the early 
methods of dyeing. 

At the present time we are passing through a 
transition state, and until the general idgas of 
molecular physics and chemistry reach a*more satis¬ 
factory and sure basis, if is difficult to expect that 
our knowledge of the operations of dyeing can rest 

on a sure foundation. *■ 

« 

It is, how,ever, certain that if the study of 
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Syeing be taken up in the proper spirit, the results 
obtained must influence ,on* their side, cither by 
confirrqptipn or otherwise, many && the most im¬ 
portant speculations in the domaiq of solution, and 
other equally important phenomena. The abnormal 
nature of" the reactions,, in dyeing, and the very 
delicate natuie of the available colour-tests, com¬ 
bine to present us with an effective means for 
further investigations into the state of matter, under 
favourable conditions. This point is not so generally 
recognised as it should be, owing, perhaps, to the 
intimate knowledge of the practical part of the 
question, which is"’ necessary before the facts ob¬ 
served in the dyehouse can be given their true signi¬ 
ficance. This is only obtainable by direct contact 
and eofitinued observation of the dyehouse routine. 
In this way, and this way only, will many abnormal 
conditions, and results, yield to the investigator 
their true significance. 

In the earliest days there were the up¬ 
holders of mechanical and chemical theories of 
dyeing. Ever since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the conflict has raged round these two 
hypotheses, greatly to the benefit of our knowledge 
of dyeing. In the search after fresh evidence 
many new and important facts have come to light. 
The influence of tnis has been satisfactory, and has 
led to improvements in the processes of dyeing, and 
the gradual recognition of the fact that scientific 
methods are necessary in the dyeheuse. To-day we 
aave either possible explanations of the causes of 
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dyeing, which, however, in their broadest terms, may 
still be referred back t*o these 'early and rival oftes. 

There is a\Vndeney at the present time to 
discard such artificial barriers'as divide the opera¬ 
tions 61 nature into almost watertight compartments. 
The terms mechanical, physical, ^nd cheinica?, are 
more and more regarded as mere phase's, referring 
phenomena* back indirectly to a common origin of 
matter and force. 

It is not necessary for the dyer altogether to 
discontinue those divisions of the past, which by 
fneir very limitations have-led to the necessary 
concentration of ideas along certain lines. The 
time is not yet come when we can do so with any 
certainty or advantage. To the present system' 
we must at least ascribe our present position. It 
is doubtful if, for some time to come, any advantage 
would be gained by giving up these general divisions, 
which have proved so useful in the past. At the same 
time, the student must keep an open mind on this 
subject. There is no indication that the problem 
before us of indicating the true cause of dyeing is 
becoming less complex in its nature. • Some new 
principle or factor in geheral physics may be applied 
to dyeing operations, and in this way our knowledge 
may be greatly extended. To-day, other theories 
besides those already mentioned have their upholders. 
Dyeing has been, for instance, associated with “ solid 
solution.” and an attempt .has been made to 
extend this state to cover the absorption recults 
when a dye is taken up* by an organic fibre. .From 
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1 another point of view the dyeing*effect has been 
ascribed to “ dissociation .effects.” 

Our, increasing knowledge of th# general reactions 
of-colloids, in which class we may kiclude the textile 
fibres; is modifying our views ;• and the condition- 
reactkms bf these.complpx bodies has given rise to 
what is termed the “ colloid ” theory ol dyeing. 

* The time has, perhaps, come when it is necessary 
to classify the researches of the past in this and 
kindled subjects, and formulate the general conclu¬ 
sions which have been arrived at from time to time, 
and examine them from the practical dyers’ point cfi 
view. It is unfortunate that the majority of in¬ 
vestigators have contented themselves with working 
*bn a qualitative rather than a quantitative basis. 
Little <?are has been taken to work with pure materials 
on the one hand, or under recorded conditions on 
the other. It is, therefore, difficult to form an 
estimate of the reliability of the recorded results in 
many cases where accuracy of detail and conditions 
are of the first importance. 

No doub't, our further inquiries into this subject 
will enable ns to classify more correctly the recorded 
results of the past than is *possible at the present 
time. 

Space has been devoted to the consideration' of 
our present* general knowledge of the properties 
and nature of colloids, and a short resume of the 
work done on this suj)j ect haj been included in this 
worJi. The abnormal actions of these substances in 
a stat^of solution are of grdat interest to the dyer. 
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They seem to approximate to the results obtained* 
in the dyehouse. 

For full dettfils of the chemical constitution of 
the dyes used to*day, the standard text-book's on 
this subject must be consulted. As regards the 
possible actions in the operations .of dyeing infla¬ 
tion to their constitution, the matter’is'dealt with 
« • 

in this work in an elementary way. 



CHAPTER II 

PROPERTIES OF FIBRES AND THEIR REACTIONS 

■ 

So njuch has been written on the properties of the 
fibres themselves in their physical aspect, that no 
great space will be devoted to this subject. Thi§ 
matter should, however, receive careful attention, 
ai\d the standard works on the subject should, be 
tonsulted. 

The* most important properties of the leading 
fibres are briefly reviewed here. 

For our purpose we may fairly recognise the 
accepted classification of the fibres into those of 
animal and vegetable origin respectively. 

From the present point of view, our knowledge is 
mainly confined to the three important fibres, silk, 
wool and cotton. So far as the others are concerned, 
with perhaps the possible exception of jute, little work 
has been published. In these cases dyeing is of an 
empiri^pl nature, whatever may be said of our 
kppwledge in the first mentioned cases. 

It is. strange that more,attention has not been 
given *to the reactions entailed in the dyeing and 
mordanting of these other fibre?. A systematic 
and regular survey of the compare tivp reactions of 
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these towards dyes, &e., in relation to their physicsfi 
nature, could not fail‘to give* important resultV. 

Cotton .—Thfeefibrc may be regarded as, a long 
tubular compound vegetable fell. It is 1200-1500 
times' as long as it 'is broad. The outer -sheath is 
considered to be pure cellulose.. The inner layers 
are made up of secondary cellular deposits; or are 
formed of a gradual thickening of the outer'layer. 
The extreme end of the fibre is closed, that originally 
attached to the seed is broken off irregularly. . 

We have here a fibre which from its natural 
Constitution may materially complicate the normal 
action of dyeing. All the natural fibres are com¬ 
plicated in their physical formation. 

If all the fibres in a pound of cotton were placed 
end on, they would extend to 2200 miles. 

Within the limits of dyeing temperatures, a 
dry heat has little, or no, influence on the fibre sub¬ 
stance itself. The material which makes up the 
purified cotton fibre is cellulose. This substance 
has been the subject of a great deal of research. 
Its ultimate composition is expressed by the formula: 
C(jH U) 0 5 . » 

In its purest form* cellulose is regarded as an 
inert substance, white in colour, insoluble in all 
ordinary reagents, such as water, alcohol, &c. ; 
and the action of these solvents on tha fibre is said 
to be a negative one. # At a high temperature and 
pressure, the fibre is,* in soinf respects, altesed by 
water. Zinc chloride, phosphoric acid, and*-am.- 
moniacal copper solution dissolve this fibre; The 
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, * * • 

precipitate from these solutions called “ regene- 
raijed ” cellulose; aadyf^ha^ been maintained tfiat 
the alteration in its substance is jufrely structural. 
Tips'is doubtful’ however, for th$ capacity of fila- 
m*ents ptepared from these regenerated compounds 
to al^orb* dyes is ^profoundly modified. The same 
phenomenon is noticed with the regenerated cotton' 
from an alkaline thiocarbonate solution. *f he precipi¬ 
tated substance is, in this case', a hydro-cellulose which 
alsojias an increased affinity for'certain dye-stuffs. 

Some interesting speculations have been made by 
A. G. Green (Rev. Ga\. des Mat. Col. 1904, 130) on 
the constitution oP the cellulose molecule (compare 
Green and A. G. Perkin, Proc. C.S., 1906, p. 136). 

The empirical formula C,.Hj 0 O ri is not sufficiently 
complax to explain the formation of tri- and penta- 
nitro-compounds. This investigator considers the 
existence of these derivatives doubtful. The fact 
that cellulose can exist in the colloid state, and is 
difficultly soluble is not considered to indicate, as 
previously supposed, a high molecular weight. The 
same argument is not used in the case of alumina 
or silicic acid to explain their colloid state. 

Many reasons are gi\ r ei? to justify the simple 
C 6 H, fl O- formula, and the original paper must be 
consulted lor the full details of Jhis argument. - 
Falser ayd Tcllens have obtained from oxycel- 
lutose dihydroxybutyric acid and isosaccharic acid: 

CH{ J)H) .CH—£OOH 

1 /° 

CH(OH).CH-COOH. 
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Green propvses the following formula for -celli*-, 

Idse: 1 , 

CH(OH)—CH—CH — OH 

1 . >> • 

dH(OH)—CH—CH, 

This formula brings forward the aldehyde nature 
of cellulose as follows : 

-CH-OH 

‘ X 0 

-CH, 

which by fixation of water becomes: 

-CH(OH)., 

-CH.,(OH) 

and then ,, 

-CHO 
—CHjfOH). 

When cotton is mercerised we get an action' oi 
this order. « 

_on a and then, finally on washing _qjj 

This formula is also sufficiently complex to 
explain the Fenton reaction, and the formation of 
the intermediate hydration product. 

CH = C 

I > 

CH = C. 

And then by addition* of bromine: 

—CH.OH 

\ 

O 

— CH.,Br. 

And by elimination 

CH^C-CHO 
|* N 0 
CH.= C —CH 2 Br. 

(w. brom met’nl furfutal.) 
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From the ionic point of view, ce’kilose is regarded 
, as *an aggregate of., ions which take their origin 

under special conditions present jp; the plant-cells 

* • 

in ^which cellulos'es are present as^mass aggregates. 
Tfte cellulose aggregate is, therefore, regarded as a 
mixture of ions of varying dimensions. As a con¬ 
sequence, cellulose as a typical colloid has no definite' 
reacting unit as a body which takes the crystalline 
form, nor a fixed molecula’r constitution such as 
could be represented by a constitutional formula, 
the cellulose molecule not being regarded as a 
static unit measurable.in the ordinary physical units 
so much as a dynamic equilibrium; its reacting 
unit at any moment being a function of the condi¬ 
tions under which it is placed. 

Suoh is, perhaps, the most recent definition of 
. the constitution of the celluloses from the ionic 
point of view as advanced by C. F. Cross. 

If this view is accepted as a working hypothesis, 
and we regard the fibre colloids as solution aggre- 
gates rather than fixed and definite units, it may be 
taken for grrftited that the further study of the action 
of dyeing will throw light on this subject generally. 

I he two extreme views* of the constitution of 
cellulose are expressed here, and will indicate to the 
student rhe varied nature of the .ideas on this sub¬ 
ject to*day. 

* Action of reagents on cotton .—Cellulose is unable 
to res^sf entirely the action o£ reagents. 

^ids, for instance, may modify.its structure and 
composition in a remarkable way. 
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. ( 

The ultimafo action of sulphuric acid is the pre- f , 
duction of grape sugar, but„the action takes place in. 
stages which i re more or less marked. ^Dextrin 
is an intermediate compound of t'he same ultimate 
composition as cellulose itself. The first, action of 
this acid is of a less destructive nature. -The cotton 
fibre swells up, gelatinising at the same time. By 
a very rapid removal of the strong acid at this stage, 
so-called “ vegetable parchment ” is produced. 
This product finds important uses in the industrial 
world. Its strength is greatly increased and its dye 
affinity modified. 

Nitric acid has a destructive action, if carried 
to an extreme stage. At a high temperature the 
acid breaks up the fibre and destroys it. The ultimate 
products arc different in this case, oxalic acid being 
one of the final products of the reaction. The action 
of this acid in the cold, either in the presence of 
sulphuric acid or alone results in the production of 
nitrates. The higher nitrates being used as explo¬ 
sives (gun-cotton), the lower nitrates dissolve in 
solvents such as ether-alcohol, and are then known 
as collodion. They also enter into the composition of 
xylonite, &c. The action of dyes on these nitrated 
fibres is a more energetic one. A systematic exam¬ 
ination of their relative actions on these different 
nitro-products is greatly needed, and has never been 
published. The solubility of these nitro-compounds 
is entirely different to that^of the original cotton. 
As mentioned above it either swells up or dissolves in 
alcohol-ether. On the other hand, it no longer 
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Ipfiolves in zinc chloride. It is pram cally insoluble 
lojw temperatures in*this reagent. 

'The'-action of weak acids on cntton fibre is 
in some experiments by A. 
The fibre was subjected to a 20 grm. 
solute of oxalic apd; 0;; its equivalent in other 
acids.. The tesults are expressed in percentages. 


Jbly indicated 
’> ' 
eurer. 


DIMINUTION IN STRENGTH.OF FIBRE. 


\citl 

! After 4 hours! 

After 3 da vs 


! (cnui) 

! in lu»t air. 

■ Oxalic 

2.5 

; 25.0 

^Tartaric 

.0 

5 -<) 

^ 0. -phosphoric 

1.0 

i -5 

m.-phgsphonr 

2.5 

,H-5 

p.-phosphoric 

: 2.5 

35-o 

‘Phosphorous 

i 15 

27.0 


After steaming 
tor 1 3 lour. 


25.0 
10.0 
15.0 
35-o 
35-5 
28.0 


The addition of such substances as glucose seems 
to exert a protecting influence when present in the 
above solutions. 

■ Foi example, with oxalic acid and 50 grins, 
glucose to tile litre, a protection equivalent to 
13 per cent, occurs in hot a*r, and 6 per cent, on 
steaming, as compared with the above figures. 

Mercer in his celebrated patent gives an account 
of the action* of such acid reagents on cotton, and 
notices the increased effect o£ dyes on the same. 

The .action of hydrochloric ticid is also a severe 
one. .'The cotton fibre falls to powder, owning to a 
partial, ^nd uneven solution of the saijie. (Stern, 
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f.C.S., 1904, 336.) In all these cases the acid rmssi* 
be strong. Weak acids r have little, or no effect, or. 
this fibre, so Mar as their subsequent reactions are 
concerned. ■ • , 

Action of Acid Salts. —Bisulphates, or salts which 
are easily dissociated, siY-'h as. aluminium chloride 
act on cotton, if their solutions • are allowed tc 
concentrate by drying on the fibre. In such a way 
cotton is separated from wool and silk, and the latter 
recovered and used again. In the case of w ( ool the 
recovered fibre is known as shoddy. A few years 
ago a lace effect was produced in Switzerland by 
weaving silk designs on a cm toil foundation and 
subsequently “ burning out ” the latter in this way. 

The other acid salts act in a milder way. c 

Action of Alkalies .—A strong solution df caustic 
alkali profoundly modifies the properties of the 
cotton fibre. Here, as in the case of sulphuric acid, 
a shrinking and gelatinising action takes place. A 
sodium compound Na., 0 .C I .,H. ;(1 0 Kl . is said to be 
formed. Washing in water decomposes this com¬ 
pound, and a hydro-cellulose remains. Within the 
last few years an enormous quantity* of cotton has 
been treated in this way. If a long staple cotton 
be used, and the fibre. “ stretched,” an increased 
gloss is obtained-; in the case of artificial silk a similar 
result is obtained (Dreapcr and Tompkins). After 
mercerising a greatly increased affinity for some dyes 
is exhibited. 

The action 1 of oxidising agents produce? oxy- 
cellulose which also exhibits increased attraction 
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P 5 F dyes. When treated with ^caustic soda solution 
%oo grammes ot the litre disengage heat as follows 
(Vignon)• 

UL'iiuiose . . .7/ cals. 

0.\ycellulose . . I.30 cals. 

This product a^o gives Schiffs’ reaction for 
aldehydes. It will, therefore, be seen that although 
cellulose is a comparatively inert body, from the 
dyer’s point of view, yet it att/acts dyes more 
readily* after being subjected to the action of strong 
mineral acids, alkalies, or when dissolved and pre¬ 
cipitated. Further particulars of the action of such 
reagents may be found in the many papers written 
on this subject, and in a monograph by P. Gardn^, 
from which the following details arc taken. 

The mercerising action of caustic alkali solu 
tion begins at io° B. and increases with the strength 
ot solution up to 35 0 B. The temperature should 
not exceed 20° C. Gardner considers that to the 
varying chemical action is due the different results 
obtained with, different cottons. 10 per cent, to 
30 per cent, more dye is required to produce the 
same shade alter mercerising the fibre. 

It is advantageous to mercerise at a low tem- 
peralur-: a weaker soiution of caustic soda will 
produce #ie same effect. Lefevre (Rev. Gen. desMat. 
Col.,* iqod, p* 1) states that at the lower tem¬ 
perature a 35° B. solution will give a result equal , 
to a 56° B. solution *at ordinary temperatures; 
but With this stronger solution and refrigerat’on 
no advantage is obtained. 
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Kurz (ibut: ‘p. r) considers that it is advanter 
peons to refrigerate with raw cotton, but that;with 
bleached cottdtrit is not so necessary. 

The heat developed on mercerising the latter is 
very small, but the temperature effect is more 
evident in the case of raw cotton, a rise o f i 13 0 C. 
to 21 0 C. being noticed in this case. 

In the case of ramie and linen it is interesting 
to note that the action of mercerising is a different 
one. This is owing to the separate cells in these 
fibres swelling up and ultimately bursting. The 
surface of the fibre becomes correspondingly rough 
and not smooth as in the case' of cotton. 

Interesting results will probably be obtained 
by further research on this fibre and its relative 
dyeing properties under these conditions. 

If the cellulose aggregate or molecule is an 
alcoholic anhydride, its chemical activity might be 
due to the hydroxyl groups. Various acyl and alkyl 
derivatives have been prepared and their relative 
dyeing properties determined by W. Suida (Monatsh. 
f. Chcm., 1905, 26, 413). The results show that the 
dyeing properties of the nucleus are not influenced 
by the conversion of Ihese OH groups into the acyl 
or alkyl ones. 

These results should be considered in conjunc¬ 
tion with the results obtained with- nitrocellulose 
and hydroccllulosc. 

Nitration of the‘fibre, even to the extent of the 
introduction of 80 per cent, of N 0 2 groups, ck>es not 
appreciably, alter the visible structure or breaking 
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cfcainof the thread. (Bronncrt,*^/iter>. Gen. des 
*MaS Col., igoo.) 

It lias also been stated that frlje introduction 
ol 8,0 <y> per cent, of acetyl groups into the cellulose 
molecule, does not alter the original properties of 
the cejiulost. (Cro^s, J.SJ'.I ., 23, p. 2 qj.) 

Cotton is*sta 4 ed to act energetically as a catalysing 
agent (Suida, Monatsh. /. Clietn., 1905/26, 413). 
I11 a mixture of benzoyl chloride and sodium hydrate 
the former rapidly disappears on agitating the liquid 
in the presence of cotton. In its absence this effect 
is not noticed. . ' 

The mtion whi£h magnesium and aluminium 
chlorides exert on cotton and other vegetable fibres 
is stated to be due to hydrolysis, owing to the hydro¬ 
chloric ifeid set free on rapid drying. 

Only the vegetable fibres dissociate these salts. 
O11 woo] magnesium chloride gives 110 trace of free 
acid, even at a temperature of 140° ('. That the 
wool actually takes up the chloride is shown as follows. 

Cotton cloth and cashmere were soaked in solu¬ 
tion- of magnesium chloride at 13 0 Tw.. and alu¬ 
minium chlofide at io° Tw. The samples were 
weighed after squeezing and tfie results would indi¬ 
cate that the chlorine, magnesium and aluminium 
taken up by the fibres were normal. An exception 
was noted in .the case of the aluminium salt and 
wool; more acid than base Jx'ing absorbed in this 
case, (ifanofsky, Chcty. Zcit., *56, 1897.) 

Th# hydrolysing action of water Is very marked 
at high, temperatures, and unclcr pressure. 
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The fibre Way even be disintegrated with the 
formation of soluble 'hyrlration products. 

When cotton is wetted by water a certain rise 
in temperature takes place, At first sight this 
might be attributed to a hydrating action, but' the 
general results obtained on wetting inert substances 
(finely divided solids) docs not altogether support 
this idea.' It has long been known that a similar 
action takes place when these powders are immersed 
in inorganic or organic liquids (Pouillet). A careful 
study of the conditions which give rise to these 
phenomena has been made, by Masson (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 74, 230). Unlike the ordinary disengagement 
of heat which may take place in an exothermic reac¬ 
tion, there is no definite limit either in time, or degree. 
The action sometimes persists for hours, giving 
an increased surface temperature of from 8° to 12 0 
in the case of cotton. Similar temperature results 
were obtained in the case of glass wool in the presence 
of water vapour. The conclusion arrived at was 
that the action is a distillation effect through a layer 
of air ; and that this gives rise to the thermal pheno¬ 
mena noticed in these cases. This investigator 
recorded that if the solid is wetted, no temperature 
effect is obtained ; and concluded, therefore, that 
the action is not,a chemical one. 

The results obtained by Martini (Phil. Mag., (5) 47, 
329) do not, however, seem to confirm these observa¬ 
tions. With pure silica, in 4 finely divided .state, a 
great rise in temperature is recorded in such solutions 
as distilled water (22.6°), absolute alcohol ( 2 $°), and 
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Sulphuric ether (31.5 0 ). Under exertional circum¬ 
stances the silica was rajsedfrotfi 17 0 to 80° C. The^g 
can be little doubt, but ’that the ajcohol and ether 
actually wet the silica. Yet Masson ^distinctly states 
thal glass wool will not give the temperature effect 
with water, but onl^ with water vapour, on account 
of the air film.. 

. Martini considered that flic liquids arc absorbed 
by the solids, and enter the Volid state themselves 
(ibid. (5) 50, 618). lie subsequently modified this 
idea, and considered the action a physico-chemical 
one. Silica is said to abstract water from a mixture, 
of three parts of aloohol to one of water. 

On the other hand, he notices a reverse action 
iii 'the case when mercury is the liquid. The whftlc 
subject oseems to be very involved in the present 
stage of our knowledge. Three distinct theories 
have been advanced to explain the action depending 
on distillation effect; transfer to the solid state, 
or a physico-chemical cause respectively. 

The matter must be allowed to rest heie for the 
present, but the ultimate solution of this problem 
may possibly throw light on the subject of the 
absorption of substances by fibres, &c., and is worthy 
of rnrther attention. 

The idea that a liquid can enter a solid, and by 
some influence be degraded to the solid state, under 
conHitions which would normally determine the 
liquid .one, is a far-reacfnijg hypothesis. Tins’ 
effect^ if really present, must greaily modify our 
ideas on the attractive value of fibres.* Purifier 
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work on this Wbject is urgently needed, to clean 
dp these points. 

Wool .—Thp .standard works must be referred 
to for details af to the actual physical structure of 
the many varieties which come upon the European 
markets. 

The fibre substance is called., keratinc, Its 
chemical 'constitution is obscure. The published 
analyses of wool vary greatly, and there is no direct 
evidence that keratinc is a definite substance. To 
prove this, it is only necessary to state that the 
.sulphurvaries from 2 to 4 ppr cent., and that this is 
partly removed by dilute alkali. If strong alkali 
is used (he wool “ dissolves,” and if this solution be 
adidified, the larger part of the sulphur passes off 
as sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The mineral matter present, probably in com¬ 
bination, varies also in amount ( J.S.D. and C., 1888, 
104) and composition. It averages a little over 
1 per cent, on the weight of the wool. 

The action of dilute acids seems to be more 
specific than in the case of the vegetable fibres. 
Wool treated with sulphuric acid (or'hydrochloric) 
and subsequently washed attracts colouring-matters 
with increased avidity. 

- Nitric acid gives with wool a yellow coloura¬ 
tion, due to the formation of .xantlioproteic 
acid. 

Nitrous acid (Richard, J.S.D. and £., 1888, 
154) “ diazotises ” part at least of the wook*fibre. 
Colours can be “ dyed ” on this by subsequent 
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»tfeatment with solutions of phenols and amines. 
Thg writer attempted tp .prepare these substances 
in a more or less pure state, but fafltjd chiefly owing 
to the small quantities present. • These “ dyes ” 
are not, as might be expected, “ fast.” They‘have 
little resistance to .the action of soap solutions at 
the boil {JS.(\L, 1894-95). It is claimed that the 
substance in the wool fibre which acts in this way 
is an amido acid, termed launginic acid, by the 
discoverer (Champion, Compl. Rend., 72, 330). To 
prepare this 500 grin, of carefully washed wool was 
dissolved in baryta solution. The filtered solution* 
was precipitated by lead acetate. After washing 
the lead salt was suspended in water and SH 2 passed 
through the solution. The filtrate was evaporated 
to dryifess, yielding about 6 per cent, of a dirty 
. yellow powder. Champion gives the formula 
C, JI., n N.O m for the acid, but Knecht and Apple- 
yard ( J.S.D. and C., 1889, 71) do not agree with 
this, as they find that it contains 3 per cent, of 
sulphur. The following reactions are given: sodium 
acetate being*present in the solution. 


Alum 

Stannous chloride 
Copp r sulphate 
Ferri^ chloride 


- white*precipitate. 

= white precipitate. 

= light green curdy precipitate. 
=■ light brown precipitate. 


7 t shows the characteristic reaction with Millon's 

* * 
reageny" A great number of lakes have been pre- 

pare4,with this substance and the* acid colouring- 

matters. Schiitzenberger’s formula for wool based 
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on its hydrolysis indicates that the wool molecule# 
contains the groups 

C.O/ n antl tlu ' P ro >ip,.CO' ^ l • 

< u f 
but does not contain any NH 2 groups. , Coloured 

products would, howeverbe obtained as abpve by 
the formation of nitrosamines from .the NH group. 
The compounds formed seem to withstand the action. 
The formation of these compounds will be further 
discussed in chap', vii. in the relation to the chemi¬ 
cal theory of dyeing. It is considered by Knecht 
.( J.S.D. and C., 1889, 71) that the presence of this 
amido acid in the wool fibre is an insoluble state 
may be the cause of the action of dyeing. As pre¬ 
pared, it precipitates acid and basic dyes, tan hip 
acid, and mordants. * 

Very strong mineral acids dissolve wool, and the 
solution gives precipitates with the acid colours. 

Alkalis affect the wool fibre more or less. Very 
strong solutions may even dissolve it. It is stated 
(“ Manual of Dyeing,” p. 43) that alkalis arc not 
retained so tenaciously as acids after absorption 
by the fibres. 

The action of certain metallic salts in solution on 
wool is of the greatest importance from the practical 
point of view. 

Many salts of iron, chromium, copper, gnd other 
metals seem to be decomposed in the presence of 
hhe wool substance, and the f oxide or basic, salt is 
precipitated on the wool out of the aqueous sedition. 

The whole subject of mordanting is p. com- 
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* plicated one, and will be considered in chap, iv., 
wh$re the probable nature; of*the reactions observed 
will be discussed. 

ft • 

Silk .—The silk fibre in its natural state con¬ 
sists of an-inner and insoluble fibre or filament, making 
up a! (jut 70 to 76 per cen^ of the total weight of the 
fibre, and ah outer coating of silk gum, or sericine. 
This material is soluble in caustic alkali solutions 
in the cold, or soap solutions a’t the boil. The fibroin 
or sil]^ substance is then left in ils final state. 

The composition of the fibroin is, like that of all 
albuminoids, uncertain, Richardson ( J.S.C.I ., 1893; 
426) cor '.filers the lfiass formula to be 
. C, 1 H lc (CO.OH),CO.OH(NH.), 

* 'ft 

&nd considers that the graphic formula is of the fol¬ 
lowing order: 

NH.CO 
CO.NH 1 

* representing a carbon residue. 

There is, however, no satisfactory evidence that 
this residual fibre is of a simple nature. 

The ultimate analysis of mulberry leaves, silk¬ 
worms, sericine and fibroin are. as follows : 



i. eaves. 

1 

ft 

Worms. 

1 

; Scncmc. 

Fibroin. | 

1 


■ i 43-73 

48.1* 

! 42.6 

48.S * 

H . . . 

• ! 5 - 9 1 

7.0 

! 5-9 

6.23 

If . 

3 - 3-2 

<).6 

; 16.5 

K).00 

0 • . • • 

35-44 • 

26.3 

35 -(> 

25.00 . 

Mincsal matter 

• ; J 1 - 6 

• (J.O 

i 

* _ 

.1 


It is nossible that the seficine or silk* gum is a 
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more soluble oxidation product of the fibroin and' 
may possibly be formed in the following way: 


C lf ,HYWp,. + H ,0 i 0 - CJl. Ntt. , 
Fibro-n . 'Seririne 


Cramer by the action of dilute sulphuric acid on 
silk gum obtained 5 per cent. of tyrosine (hjtdroxy- 
plienyl-n-amido-propionic acid). 


C„H, 


OH 

- CH 

C.H. 


CO.OH 
NH, 


and 10 per cent, of amido-glyceric acid, 


C,H ,0 


COOH 
■ Nli s 


This body like silk has a neutral reaction and 
combines with both acids and bases. * 

This body which has been called serene (C. k H 7 N 0 3 ) 
is very similar to alanine (C :s H 7 NO. ) ). 

By the action of nitrous acid the former gives 
glyceric acid, and the latter lactic acid. 


r TT COOH .. COOH 

NH, S'ves C.H,- ()H 


, COOH 

C.H/ NH, gives 
' OH 


C.H. 


COOH 
‘ (OH;, 
glyceric acid. 


Therefore, serene may be a mono-amido-glyccric 
acid 

Representing ‘fibroin as 


x- 


NH - CO. 
CO - NH 


' X 


on saponification with KOH* it would give 


£a 


.NH., 

-CO.OK 
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Some further work has been done on this sub- 
1 jecttby Fischer and Skitq /. Phvs.Chem., 1901, 
177, and 1902, 221). 

By decomposing boiled off silk.by hydrochloric 
acid, the following substances were obtained'(per 
100 pte. of fibroin).. 


10 pis, 

21 „ 

3 <> 

1 to 1.5 pts. 


/l-tyrosine , 
r-alanine 
.glycocoll 
/ii-leucine 
/I-phenylalanine 


Tiac;., of diamifio acids were discovered in the 
products of hydrolysis, and arginine was recognised 
among them. Serine is also one of the decompo¬ 
sition pfoducts of fibroin as well as of sericine. 

Sericine yields hydrolytic products from which a 
considerable quantity of diamino-acids may be sepa¬ 
rated by dialysis, arginine being among them. 

These authors consider that the difference be¬ 
tween fibroin and sericine is only a quantitative one. 
Thi same mono-amino acids are obtained from both. 
In addition 'to tyrosine and serine, they obtained 
leucine and phenylalanine from them. 

Th r well-known dia/o reaction has been applied 
to the animal fibres, and effect colours may be pfo- 
duced on silk, by subsequent development with 
phenols, .amines, &c. The colours do not seem, how-^ 
ever, to be fast to either washing or light. The colours 
pr’odueed on wool are duller than those from silk. 

This matter is more fully entered into in chap. viii. 
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One part of sodium nitrite was found to be suffi¬ 
cient to “ modify ” fift een parts of wool. 

The resulting' and modified fibre is very sensitive 
to light, and change of temperature, like many of,the 
diazo compounds. On boiling with water it' takes 
a brown colour. The same shade is produced by 
the action of dilute sodium hydrate solution. ? The 
alkaline carbonates act in the same way, but less 
energetically. The treated wool is said to show an 
increased affinity for basic colours and a decreased 
one for acid ones. This property may even be made 
‘use of in printing to obtain different shades with 
the same dyes. 

t This special property is lost in sunlight. An 
exposure of only a quarter of an hour to diffused 
light will bring the wool back to its normal r state so 
far as this action is concerned. 

Nitrite of soda itself, without the usual addition 
of acid, will act on wool at ioo°-no° C.; a charac¬ 
teristic orange-rose colour being produced under 
these conditions on the fibre. 

Many aromatic oxy-derivatives will give colour 
effects on the fibre, in the same way as phenols, and 
amines, after treatment with nitrous acid. 

Flick and Bourry (Bull, de Soc. dcMulh , 1889, 21) 
consider that this'-action is rather due to the presence 
of NH. than Nil, groups in the fibre compounds. 

The action of acids and alkalies on, silk are 
therefore in a way Similar to those obtained with 
wool. 

1 x 

The physical differences due to apparent solu- 
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it ion may be noticed when stiong solutions of the 
reagents are used. It is juJbatile that hydrolysis 
takes place, and that through this the physical 
structure is destroyed and the colloid enters the 
pseudo solution state. 

Ow^ng to their complex, nature our knowledge of 
the composition of the fibre substances is very 
limited, and, from our point of view, unsatisfactory. 

It is, therefore, difficult to formulate the relations 
of these bodies to the dyes and mordants during the 
time of dyeing, with any certainty, by arguing from 
their supposed chemical constitution. We must, 
rather lock for evidence of a more indirect nature, to 
determine the reactions between these animal fibres 
atid dyestuffs generally. 



CHAPTER III 


DYES ANI) LAKES, AND THEIR PROPERTIES 

The rough division of dyes into two groups, the one 
containing the natural dyes, or those which are the 
, more or less direct products of organic life; and the 
other the artificial dyes, enables us to dispose of 
the former group in a few words. 

' The nature of these dyes, and the state, of impurity 
in which they exist in the numerous extracts, which 
serve in the ordinary dyeing operations, renders it 
very difficult to discuss their action. 

It may be stated that these vegetable dyes are 
not present in the growing plant. They exist there 
as chromogens, which are mostly colourless. These 
yield their colouring-matters by subsequent oxida¬ 
tion, fermentation, &c. 

Some of the products like indigo, madder, orchil, 
and logwood are, or have been, of great value in the 
dyeing of woollen and other goods, but they are 
being gradually replaced by new products* 

Of recent years a good deal of work has been 
' done on the constitution of these dyes when pre¬ 
pared in a state of purity. The results obtained are 
hardly of sufficient interest, having little, bearing 
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•a the action of dyeing, to claim our attention in 
*the present work. " 

We may, therefore, pass on tf^tho. so-called 
artificial dyes, the'first.of which was introduced by 
Dr. Peskin.-in 1856. 

Thi-.dyc, mauveine, created a great sensation at 
the time of its introduction. In 1859, Verquin in¬ 
troduced fuchsine. Since that time the? list has 
increased by ever-varying sha’des and dyes of new 
constitution, until, to-day, we have at our disposal 
a range of colouring-matters, which will respond to 
almost all the requirements of the dyer, as regards 
fastness and application. It may be interesting 
here to review the different ways under which these 
dyes "have been classified. 

Bancfoft’s scheme, which in the past has received 
general acceptance, divides the dyes into two classes. 

(1) Subjective. 

(2) Adjective. 

The first class includes those colours which will 
dye without a mordant. The second class includes 
those which require one. In the present day it is 
difficult to accept this simple classification. Some 
dyes may even belong to botlf classes. 

I on Wager used the terms dye and dye-stuff 
respectively to describe the dye materials belonging 
to these two gseat classes. 

Hummel, on the other ha$d, taking note of the 
many colours which may be prftduced by means of 
different mordants, has called the t*wo classes of 
dyes mouogenetic and polygenetic. 
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With the great increase in number, and properties 
of the dyes used in the. present day, v. Georgnevics 
has fallen back on the divisions which arc generally 
accepted as representing their actions, viz.: 

Acid dyes. Vat dyes. 

Basic dyes. Mordant dyes. 

Dye salts. Developing dyes. 

Sulphur dyes. Albumin dyes. 

Even this extended classification has obvious de¬ 
fects. 

With our increasing knowledge a modification 
of 0 . N. Witt’s classification, which is of a more 
scientific nature, and depends on the constitution of 
the dyes, may ultimately be accepted. 

This method divides the dyes into classes depend¬ 
ing on the presence of certain groups from which 
there is evidence that their specific characters are 
chiefly derived. These he calls the chromophorous 
groups. These form the so-called chromogens, which 
make up the root, or stock substance of the dye¬ 
stuff. 

These chromogens are converted into dyes by 
the introduction of salt-forming substances. 

For instance: c 

—N =-- N—is a chromophorous group. 

C a H fl —N =- -N—CgH:, is a chromogen. 

C 6 Hj—N = N—C (i H 4 .NH,, is a basic dye. 

C (i H s —N — N—C u H 4 .OH is an acid dye. 

This classification does not indicate the action of 
the dye in detail. In fact, it would be very iL (Iifficult 
to do this. 
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•From the point of view of dyeing, it is possible that 
somc.scheme of classification will be possible in the 
future, which will include classes dep?^«ling on their 
physical state in solution, in conjunction with their 
chemical properties (see chap. x.). It is at least a 
fact that all the dyes«are either acid, or basic in their 
nature*; or contain both acid and basic groups at 
the*same time. 

The OH and NH., groups which give to the dyes 
the acid or basic properties, are naturally of the 
greatest importance. In the above scheme, these 
groups are called auxoehromes. They also seem 
to play a part wliicli leads to the production of 
coloured compounds. 

• Another group, which is so often present in the dve 
molecule, is the sulphonic acid radical (HSO ;! ). The 
introduction of this group into the molecule is gene 1 
rally brought about with the object of rendering 
the dye more soluble in water, and not with the 
object of producing colour. As a matter of fact, 
the reverse action is generally noticed. The sul¬ 
phonic acids pf many dye-stuffs are deficient in 
tinctorial power when compared with the non-sul- 
phonated products. 

This G by far the commonest way of bringing 
the azo d^es within the range of practical solubility! 
Therg.are, howc*ver, other methods of arriving at the 
same result. Geigy states that the introduction of a 
trialkylammonium group*has this effect. 

All a£o compounds are coloured, but all,of them 
are not cfyes. Their cliyf value is in the fact that 
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they are chromophores and can be converted into 
dyes by Griess’ reaction/which consists in diazctising 
the amine aw,T combining the product with phenols, 
amines, &c. 

This reaction is not, however, capable of universal 
application. The constitution*ot the azo compound 
may determine otherwise. The amidopyridmcs are 
an example; only the beta derivative can be readily 
diazotised. 

Also, it the amido groups are in the ortho position 
as regards the azo group, the compound is incapable 
of diazotisation. 

As a general rule a phenol, or amine, will enter 
the para position as compared with another OH, 
or NH 2 group. If, however, the para position 
is already occupied it will take Tip the ortho 
position. 

If both the ortho and para positions are filled it 
will probably form no dye-stuff. 

By doubie entrance of the diazo group the pro¬ 
duction of tetrazo dyes is effected, 

Generally speaking the simpler dyes are yellow 
or greenish in yellow, but as the molecule increases 
the colour changes to orange, then red, violet, or 
blue. A simple example of this which is known tp 
all dyers is s£en in the azo dyes produced from 
primuline on the fibres. It will be remembered that 
the following results are obtained: 

With phenol, a golden yellow shade. 

With resorcinol, an orange one. 

With /3-naphthol, a v red one. 
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■Nietzki was the first to notice the general nature 
of thft; action and Schultzp«to confirm it. 

The actual cause of the Droductisjjy of colour is 
not understood. 

Armstrong- favours the idea that the quindne 
structure is "directly ..connected with the pioduc- 
tion of colorfr in this class of compounds. The 
evidence, however, does not seem to be complete on 
this point. 

Discyssing the question of constitution and 
colour, Green ( J.S.C.I ., 1893, 12, 3) has pointed 
out that the leuco- or reduption-compounds of various 
dyes exhibi' a striking difference of behaviour on 
exposure to air. 

• Disregarding those colours which are entirely 
split up by reduction, viz., the azo, nitro, and nitroso 
colours, it is possible by this action to classify colours 
into two groups. 

(1) Colours whose leuco-compounds are not readily 
oxidised on exposure to air. 

(2) Colours whose leuco-compounds are rapidly 
oxidised on exposure to air. 

Group (1) consists of the triphenylmethane series, 
the phthaleins or pyrone colohrs, the indophenols 
and the indamines. 

Group ^(2) contains the indigo class, azines; 
azonium colours, oxazines, thiazines. acridine 
colours, the thiazol, quinoline and oxyanthra- 
quinone colours. 

Accepting Armstrong’s theory that colour is 
due to Ijre quinonoid ^structure of thf molecule. 
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The colouring-matters of the first group may '•b'e 
regarded as paraquinonoid, 


and those of the second group as ortho-quinonoid. 


This view is confirmed (. Proc. Chon. Soc., 1890, 
222; Armstrong, Proc. Chon. Sue., i888„, 4, 27; 
1892, 8, 101, 143, 189, 194J. 

The cause of some colours being mordant colours 
seems to have been determined beyond dispute. 

The presence of OH or CO.OH groups is essential 
to the production of these colours. The position»of t 
these groups is also a matter of importance. It is 
necessary that the two hydroxyl groups shall be in 
the ortho position. One carboxyl group may take 
the place of one hydroxy] group. 

The normal group may, therefore, be taken as 



The introduction of a sulphonic acid group into 
the dye molecule has a disturbing effect on the forma¬ 
tion of metallic lakes. ‘ 

v- 

For instance, Alizarine red S (powder) is 

pa OH (1) 

. CH, ^ ' or oh (2) 

' SON a 

• e J 

The addition of coppe^ sulphate to a solution 
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<9f .this dye will not produce a lake or precipitate. 
If, however, the corresponding bhrium salt is produced 
by adding barium chloride to the solutjpn before the 
addition of copper salt a precipitate is obtained 
(Dreaper, J..S C.I., 12, 272). 

In tlie sa-me way,. Diamine Fast Red F. will also 
give a Jake with sopper sulphate if the -SO.jgroupisin 
combination with barium. The action of the^ulphonic 
acid group is effective in preventing the lake for¬ 
mation, even although it is far removed from the 
lake-forming group, as will be seen in this particular 
case. 


C,H, N - 


x -OH 
N-C,H ( NH, 


‘\S0,-H 


N— 


COOH (i) 
OH ( 2 ) 


It is difficult to explain the cause of this action. It 
may be found, perhaps, in the greater solubility of the 
sulphonic acid, and the partial neutralisation of this 
effect by formation of a barium salt. 

The presence of an amido group may also materi- 
ally interfere with the formation of lakes, even if 
the OH groups are present in the ortho position. 

It would almost seem that hCre the action is of a 

_ 

different nature, the acid nature of the |_Qy 

groups bfing iji pert neutralised by the proximity 
of til? NH 2 group. 

The reason why certain colours are mordant 
dyes is becoming increasingly involved. 

The Liebermann and v. Kostanecki lftw is no 
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longer accepted, owing to our increased knowledge 
on the subject since the year 1885. ! 

Buntrock in' 1901 was the first to throw doubt 
on this law. >He discovered that deriva+ives of 
groups in the ortho position would dye on mordants. 
(Rev. Gen. dcs Mat. Col. rqoi, 99.) 1 . 

In the same year, Noelting established the fact 
that bodies like hystazarine and quinizarine (di- 
hydroxyanthraquinones, 2. 3 and 1. 4), also 1. 3. 5. 7 
tetrahydroxyanthraquinone, and 1. 8 -hydrpdioxy- 
2. 4. 5. 7, tetranitroehrysazine were also capable 
of being mordant colours. . 

V. Georgievics in 1902 pointed out that the hydro- 
xyanthraquinones do not follow the above law. 

In the years 1887 and 1889, v. Kostanccki 
extended and enlarged the original law which then 
stood as follows : 

(1) Nitroso-phenols are mordant colours when in 
the ortho position. 

(2) Phenolic colours dye on mordants when 
they contain two OH groups in the ortho position. 

(3) Orthoquinonedioximes are mordant colours. 

(4) Ortho-oximes are mordant colours. 

In the year 1904/Moelilau and Steimmig (Rev. 
Gen. dcs Mat. Col. 1904, p.360)return to this subject. 
The following law is propounded. In an ( aromatic 
hydroxyl derivative when an OH group is in a position 
near to the chromophor.e, the body is a mordant dye. 

Picric acid is not a mordant because the com¬ 
pounds with metallic oxides are soluble. 

But trinitro-resorcinol 
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OH 

NO. ( . NO* 

{ j OH 

\ / 

NO, 

dyes wool on chromium or iron mordants, shades 
which are very fast againsl the action of soap. 
Nitro-amido-phenol-sulplionic acid 

OH ' 

NO, NH, 

M 

SO.,H 

dyes wool, on clirommm, iron, or aluminium mor- 
dailts and the shades also resist the action of soap. 
Orth<j-hydro.\yazo-benzeiie-/>-su]phoiiic acid. 

OH 

" N - N.r,H 

1 

1 j 

S(),H 

and nitro-pheivol-sulpho-azo-fi-naphthol 


OH 


NO., 


N N- 


OH 


oO a H 


both dye pn these same mordants. 

Quinonuid Colours .-*From the point of view of 

.OH (1). 
NOH (2) 


colour the group is ccfuivalent ti 
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The group 


v , 2 ; , analogous in grouping to 
O (i) * , 


^ ^ seenls also to give colouring-mactcrs the 

NOH (i) 5 « ' 

property of dyeing on mordants. 

Noelting and Trautm.ann have found that 8- 
hydroxyquinoline and its derivatives 


OH N. 


are mordant colours. 

6 -Methyl-5-keto-8-isonitrosoquinoline 

0 

ch si pi 

• OH. N N 

is also a mordant colour. 

In a further communication Prud’homme (Rev. 
Gen. des Mat. Col., 1904, p. 365) doubts whether this 
rule of Moehlau and Steimmig can always be applied ; 
they having themselves pointed out that the chrorno- 
phores , 

—CH - CH--CO and — CH = N— 

ape not powerful enough to transform ortho hy¬ 
droxyls into mordant colours. , 

He also points out that Scheurer had previously 
shown that dehydrated mordants will not combine 
with mordant (lyes. 

Quite* recently, further investigation tends to 
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-show that in some cases alizarine lakes are 
not*chemical compounds (W. Biltz, Bcr. 1905, 
P- 4143-1 . 

From a study'of Bieir formation, alizarine iron 
lakes'are said to be of the nature of chemical com¬ 
pounds,; but Alizarine Regi S.W. lake on chromium 
oxide.is said'to.bc formed by absorption. 

. It may be that these lakes resemble the tannic 
acid ones, or are similar to Linder and Picton’s dye 
compounds {Trans. Them. Soc. 1905, p. 1934), 
where both actions seem to be involved. 

The formation of alizarine lakes may be due to> 
solid solution, absorption, or they may be chemical 
compounds. 

• Variations in the concentration of solutions *of 
alizarine* dyes in contact with oxides of iron, or 
chromium, in the hydrogel state, give interesting 
results. 

For instance, the following table, showing the 
effect of hydroxide of iron on alizarine, is instruc¬ 
tive. 


In tial concent# 

End do. 

Col. abs. per grin. 

of hath. 


of hydro.vde. 

.0005 

.OOII4 • 

.0677 

.01 

.00234 

•134 

. 4,2 

.00242 

.308 


.00261 

-655 

.06, 

.0028 

I.OI 

.10 

.00326 

1.695 

.15* 

.00369’ 

2.57 


In.the case of Alizarine Red S.W. on chromium 
hydroxide, the following results were, obtained : 
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Initial concentration. 

l’.iul do. 

.01 1 . . 

.00034 

.02 .. * 

.0031 


.00776 

.05 . 

.01876 

•<>75 

.0.I41 

.IO 

•<>5 

.50 

■417 



The relative nature ol the reactions indicating 
chemical action, or absorption, respectively, is seen 
in the above curves. No. i indicates chemical ac- 
ti®n in the case of an alizarine iron lake, and No. 2 
absorption in the case ol alizarine ,on c!hromium 
hydroxide. The decreased absorption ol alizarine 
dyes on a dehydrated mordaijt, as compared with the 
same mordant ih a highly gelatinised state, i» shown 
in the following ratios : 
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Alizarine 

i /6 

Gallem . . . 

r/n 

Alizarine Yellow (T.G.Vv. 

i 9-5 


It is suggested' that the reason why alizarine will 
not dye in. the absence of lime is that it is necessary 
for the,alizarine to be in,the quinonoid state, and 
that this sttfte-enly occurs in the presence of alkali. 


0 

0 

li 


| —COH- | 

\ OH 

1 — CO — 1 

J 


It must always be» remembered, that the alizarin 
aluminium lake may not be so insoluble as the double 
calcium one. 

To decide in practice whether a dye belongs to 
the mordant class it should be sufficient to make 
experiments with wool mordanted with the following 
metals: aluminium, iron, chromium, copper, and 
tin. The value of the mordant dye will, of 
course, depend on the brilliancy and fastness of the 
shades produced. These are most important factors, 
especially from the wool-dyer’s point of view. 

In the case of the nitrosti dye compounds the 
ort'io position between the O and —NOH groups is 
essential to a mordant dye. 

In some cases dyes which possess an OH group 
in tire ortho position with,regard to azo groups, 
may possess the property of dyeing on mordants. 

• This action, in which closer grouping evidently 
gives ri$e to what may be termed a more concen- 
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trated effect, is an instructive one. It gives us an 
insight into the structure,of the molecule. Closer 
grouping seems Vo be more favourable to combined 
action. This is* seen in the two nitro-salicylic acids, 
and'the relative acid nature of the i. 2: 3 and'i. 2. 5 
compounds (/. C. S., 88, 338) respectively. » 

The typical dye, Congo Red, which led fo the 
discovery'of the series of dyes which dye vegetable 
fibres directly, is produced from benzidine ; and hence 
this series of dyes have sometimes been kn,own as 
the benzidine colours. With the extension of this 
'class, and from their varied origin, they are now 
known generally as “ cotton (fyes,” or sometimes 
as “ direct dyes.” 

Generally they are prepared by diazotising cer¬ 
tain bases; and combining the products witl? amines, 
phenols, or their sulphonic acids. 

Sometimes the dyes are mixed products. In 
the preparation of these, advantage is taken of the 
fact that the first molecule of the ainine, &c., is 
taken up at a greater rate than the second one. 
In this way these mixed products ^re easily pre¬ 
pared. 

V. Georgicvics, in'discussing the possible cause 
of the attraction of the cotton fibre for these dyes, 
his pointed out that it cannot be due to the 
presence of the diphenyl group, fop certain dyes 
only possessing one aao group are knowp to dye 
cotton without a mordant. • 

The so-called sulphur dyes have recently T>ecome 
of great importancejn cottqp-dycing, on account of 
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!Hpir fastness and the ease with which they can be 
ippljed. 

The sulphur dyes originated with Pie researches 
of Croissant and Bhetowniere about tjfirty years ago. 
Sawdttet, ho;n, &c., were fused with alkali and 
sulphur As a result, products soluble in water 
were qbtaine*! which were capable of dyeing yellow 
brqwn shades. This substance was knowii in com¬ 
merce as Cacliou de Laval. ' 

To-day, the class of sulphur dyes is an extensive 
one, and they are classified by Poliak as follows : 

(1) Dyes from simple benzene and naphthalene, 
derivatives 

(2) Dyes from dipnenylaminc derivatives. 

, (3) Dyes from anthraquinone derivatives. 

(-0 I>ees made by the help of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. 

( 5) Dyes made by the help of chloride of sulphur. 

Tnis classification is a rough and ready one, but 
the chemistry of the subject is very involved. The 
fact that it is almost impossible to isolate the inter¬ 
mediate compounds, which are formed during the 
manufacture of the dyes, renders it very difficult to 
follow the change which take T>lace. Vidal, Meyen- 
berg. Green, and Perkin have attempted to throw 
light on this most interesting subject. Vidal believes 
that sulphide rfiyts produced from compounds of 
simple structure, and at low temperatures, are pro¬ 
bably thiazine derivatives. 

•Th<ye sulphur dyes are insoluble. They are 
brought .into solution bv dissolving in* sodium 
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sulphide. At the same time, they are reduced to tljeiv, 
lcuco-compounds, stf tlyit subsequent oxidation is 
necessary to reproduce the colours in situ. This 
may be brouffgt about in sqme cases by simple ex¬ 
posure to the air; or in others by the qse of oxidising 
materials, such as hydrogen peroxide. 

Instead of sodium sulphide, neutral sodiym sul¬ 
phite has*been recommended as a solvent, and is ipsed 
in conjunction with‘glucose and alkali, which serve 
to reduce the dye to the, leuco condition. The 
addition of salt to the dye-bath greatly increases the 
• dye fixed. The other insoluble dyes which are pro¬ 
duced in the fibres, such as indigo, or aniline black, 
present interesting problems to the student. 

* From the fact that they are produced hy oxida¬ 
tion, the dyeing process is probably of a physical 
nature. 

The production of aniline black on the fibre is a 
complicalcd process from the chemical point of 
view. 

Here again, the intermediate products are not 
easily isolated, and this makes it difficult to follow 
the reaction. 

The basic dyes ‘are usually hydrochlorides of 
organic bases. The combination between the base 
and acid is a weak one; entirely different in its 
nature from that of the sul phonic, acid* azo dyes, 
are very stable compqunds. 

These bases form lakes,with tannic acid, which 
were at one t'rne of great service in the dicing of 
cotton goods, and, are still used for this .purpose ; 
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% &nd also in the production of lakes for pigment 
colours. . 

Although at the point of saturation, these com¬ 
pounds seem to combine in the jdtio of their 
chemicv.i equivalents in the ordinary sense of the 
word. 

Pargrosandine hydrochloride— 


/C.H.-NH, 

C - C.H.-NH, ’ 
I '<H, Nir,Cl 


—is a typical example of this class of dye. 

It has also been mote recently suggested that 
in some cases the alizarine lakes are absorption com¬ 
pounds (see page 43). 

Identification of dyes .—Of the many schemes 
suggested, only that recently advanced by Prof. 
Green in conjunction with Messrs. Yeoman and 
Jones [J.S.D. and C. 1905, p. 236) is noticed here. 

fiiis scheme, like the earlier one proposed in 
1893 by the first of these investigators, entails the 
reduction of the dyes to their Icuco-compounds. 

Originally fmc dust was used as the reducing 
ageiu, reoxidation being effected by exposure to 
air, o r else by chromic acid. 

Nitro, nitroso, and azo compounds were com¬ 
pletely destroyed on reduction. Dyestuffs having 
an ortiio-quinonoid structure gave leuco-compounds 
which wen! readily rcoxidised by air to their original 
state, ^ara-quinonoid compounds giving leuco- 
compounds required chromic acid for reoxid&tion, 


4 
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Sodium hydrosulphite is now recommended as a 
reducing agent in place of zinc dust ; and the rhate- 
ment is made,’ that the leuco-compounds formed 
remain in gre^t part attached to tlie fibre, while 
washing will remove the fission products 'of the 
azo dyestuffs. 

A persulphate is used in place of the fchrom'c acid. 
The following general behaviour of the various 

i 

chemical groups of dyestuffs is noted. 

ItaiJounbi-il by liyiliosu'pluU-. . i N„t .lpcolonn'.r.l 

i ______ _ but (hanged to 


Coloui 1 (‘stored on 
<'\{x>suri* to air. 

Use of ixTsnlphate 
inquired torestoie 

N<>t altm-d by hi own, oiigm.il 
Cohmi not n- ' h'duwiipUite eolimt lrstoicd 

sliin-d 1 >\ am* . hy air or peisul- 

or jx-isiilpliub phatf. 

A/me** 

( K.izmcs 
Thiazmeb 
Indigo 

Tnpheuyl 
methane group. 

Nino, [ I’yione, non- Most dyestuffs 

Niti(iso-, ! dme, <|umo- of the 

and ,1/0- ! hue, and tin.i- ronthmmie 

gtoii]x» ; /ole groups. , gioup. 

■ home mem- , 

1 lx*rs of ant hi.i- 
j eene group 


Further tests with other reagents are given in the 
original communication with a complete range of 
colours dyed on wool and silk. 

The point of interest is the way the leuco-com¬ 
pounds are held by the fibres. Further details 
should be of value. The action may be due to the 
colloidal nature of these compounds. 

The different rate of solubility of dyes in different 
solutions is important, but before we consider this 
point the relative solubilities of dyes in aqueous 
solution at varying temperatures is given. The 
results are .stated in grammes per ioo cc. of solution 
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forborne of the best known .dyes. (Pawlewsky,* 
Chem. Zeit. 73, 773.) 


\ J )yo. 


MartiYellow 
Violet *R. . 
Cjjanine 
Magenta 
Picric Acid . 
Erythrosine 



20“ c. 

60" C. 

ioo D C. 

.002 

.01 

•13 

■03 

.86 

27.24 

.04 

.21 

1.21 

.22 

• 1.28 

12.23 

i.r 4 

2-04 

9.14 

4-56 

12.7 

24.58 


the increase in solubility at high temperatures is 
great in some cases. 

Xhe J dative action of picric acid in solvents. 
,ha?been studied with the following results. (Sisley, 
Rev. Gen. dcs Mat. Col. 1902, 90.) 


Water 

1.00 

11 , 30 , (.5% sol.) 

■43 

Ether 

3-56 

Toluene 

8.60 

Amyl-alcohol 

1.49 


The colour of the solution varies greatly. In toluene 
it is almost colourless, and possesses a dichroism 
not found in an aqueous solution. 

This is ^attributed by Marckwald (Ber. 1900, 
1128) to electrical dissociation. At any rate a 
difference in molecular state is* indicated. 

The following table shews the ratio <jf picric acid 
taken uprlry toluene and water in mixtures,of the 
lame at a •temperature of 20 0 C. 
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Solution Mixture. Ratio taken up 

Solution io grms. fcr hit*'. 


100 cc. OH, .25 cc. ToL 


1 : 4.02 

100 cc. .100 cc. „ 


1 2.63 

50 cc. „ .100 cc. „ 
Solution 3 grms. to litre. 


I :4 40 

100 cc. OH* .25 cc. Tol. 


I : 1.6 

I(M) cc. „ .100 cc. „ 


I : I.24 

50 ,cc. .100 cc. ,, 


I : 2.38 

Solution 1 grm. to litre. 

100 cc. Oil, .25 cc. Tol. 


I : 1.15 

100 cc. „ .100 cc. ,, 


1 : 1.63 

50 cc. „ .100 cc. „ 


I : 0.72 

Solution .1 grm. per litre. 

100 cc. OHj .25 cc. Tol. 


All in water 


IOO CC. „ .TOO CC. „ . . 

50 CC. „ .100 CC. . ,, 

Sisley explains t hese abnormal results with dilute 
solutions by assuming the dissociation of picric 
acid in dilute solutions; this being complete at .1 grm. 
solution strength; and that the toluene cannot ex¬ 
tract the colour ion. 

Similar results were obtained with ether and 
amyl alcohol as follows : 

Ratio of OIL to Ether or Amyl Alcohol 101 : 100. 

10 grms. to litie sol. . 1 : 1.70 .. 1 : .209 

1 grm. . . * . T : o.l2() .. T : .071 

.1 grm. . . . 1 : .01 .. I : .0101 

.01 grm. . . . All in water .. All in water 

In these two cases we have dilution also interfering 
with extraction from aqueous solution. It might 
be pointed out that these results may be also 
explained by accepting the association theory of 
solution. 





CHAPTER IV 

ACTION AND NATURE OF MORDANTS 

Our knowledge of the action of fibres on certain 
metallic salts in aqueous solutions is incomplete. 
The subject is one of great interest to the dyer. 
Many of the difficulties he has to contend with are 
duetto variations in the mordanting processes. 

-Aluminium mordants .—There is a general im¬ 
pression fhat these mordants act by producing a 
basic salt on wool and silk fibres ; a corresponding 
amount of acid remaining in solution. 

This may, or may not, be the case according to 
the varying condition of solution. Washing in water 
after the mordanting process is said to render the 
salt fixed more* basic by the removal of acid, or an 
acid salt. The rate of mordanting may, therefore, 
increase with the basicity of the solution. This is 
noticed in practice. Many neutral and stable salts 
are said t<j be free from any action of this nature, 
and w;ll not acf as mordants. 

The influence of the basicity of aluminium salts 
on the actual absorption»results is indicated in the 
following* table. Aluminium sulphates were pre¬ 
pared, and solutions containing 200 grrrrs. per litre 
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of the respective salts were taken. The fibre -was 
cotton. (Liechti an/d Saida, J.S. C.I. 1883, 53,v.) 

r 

\ - . 

( ompositipn of sufplmfc used, V A].,0 :{ taken up. 

Al.,(SO.), 1 18H.O (normal) .. 12.q ' 

Al (S(),)-(OH) b ' .. 51.0 

Al t -(SO,),-(OH) ( , ' .. 58.7' 

Al 2 -SO;(OH) 4 A ' — - 

t 

The last and most 'basic salt dissociated so rapidly, 
that the experiment could not be completed. 

It will be seen that a slight increase in basicity 
over the last salt mentioned would produce an in¬ 
soluble compound on the cotton fibre irrespective 
of any combination with the cotton fibre itself. 
'Some of these salts have been prepared, and are.in¬ 
soluble. These experiments are not so complete as' 
they might be. The composition of the salts pre¬ 
cipitated on the fibre has not been ascertained. 
They have only been expressed in terms of the 
hydrate. 

The fact that these basic salts cannot be obtained 
directly by the addition of alumina^ to the normal 
sulphate is important. There does not seem to be 
any tendency for the solution to redissolve any 
alumina actually precipitated in the fibre. 

■ The fact that a salt is a basic one is not, however, 
any indication that it will act as a mordant. Basic 
chlorides and oxychlorides of alumina can be pre¬ 
pared, yet they are very indifferent mordants. Very 
little of the metal can be fixed on the cotton fibre by 
solutions of these salts. 
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• On the other hand, the sulphites and thiosulphates 
of alumina are available a,s«nordants. 

The b,psic thiocyanates, and tlifc ^acetates and 
sulphacctates are o’f great value. 

In'practioe, il is advisable lo supplement 'the 
direct lining action of the. fibre, by some secondary 
reaction. For instance, suitable substances may 
be present, which in themselves form insoluble com¬ 
pounds by loose- combination with the alumina. As 
an alternative process; the mordanted fibre may 
be passed through a suitable alkaline bath. Such 
materials as oil mordants, or tannic acid, are used' 
as a preliminary treatment. Their action is suf¬ 
ficiently clear. The alumina is sometimes fixed as 
areenate, phosphate, or silicate. Tt is worthy of note 
that all* these precipitates are of a colloidal 
nature. 

Turkey red mordanting .—The process of fixing 
alumina on the cotton fibre assumes fresh importance 
from the fact, that the mordant must contain fatty 
acids in some shape, or form. 

The niodevn method of dyeing Turkey red, 
differs materially from the older processes of dyeing 
which originated in the East, ‘many years ago. 

Le Pileur d’Alpigny published an account of 
these older processes in 1765. 

The original process took between three and five 
weeks to .complete, and it i» quite unnecessary to 
try and follow the many operations entailed. To-day 
Tufkey*fed may be dyed in three days, or even less, 
using artificial alizarine in the place of madder, and 
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.soluble oils in the pkee of olive oil, or other fatty' 
matters of a more or less 1 obscure nature. * 
Alizarine* ? (dihydroxyanthraquinone),. C 14 H s 0 4 , 
may be regarded as a weak dibasic acid. It is even 
capable of decomposing sodium acetate. ' It contains 
two OH groups in the Ortho position, * 

It combines with most of the metallic: oxides 

t 

forming insoluble lakes. A serious study of these 
compounds has been undertaken by Liechti and 
Suida (J.S.D. and C. 1885, 271; 1886, 102,C20, 131, 
14O) and the chief results obtained are as follows: 

Alizarine combines with calcium to form normal 
or basic alizarates as the case"may be. At a high 
temperature, or if a solution of the basic alizar.ates 
be heated, the normal salt, C^lI.-OpCa, is always 
formed. 

On the other hand, the aluminium lakes are 
formed with great difficulty in the absence of calcium 
salts. The presence of ammonia helps the reaction. 
Basic aluminium alizarates an* lormed.and are more 
insoluble, than the normal salt. 

In the production of a Turkey red on cotton, it is 
essentia] that a compound lake of aluminium be 
formed. A great many of these have been prepared, 
varying in their properties and reactions. The 
normal lake is (C H K b 0 4 ).. Ah, (CaOVH f O,' and is 
readily soluble in ammonia. 

In practice the alizarine lake is a compound of 
alizarine, calgimn, aluminium, and fatty acids 
and therefore little £an be said of the actual com¬ 
position of'thcse lakes as present on the 'fibre. 
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The actual operations entailed in the produci 
tion *ot this colour are* *said to be as follows 
(“ Manual of Dyeing,” p. 558): 

(1) tailing. 

(2) Sumac’ing. 

(3) Mordanting. 

^(4)’Dyeing. 

*(5) Clearing. 

(1) To-day, little seems io be used for oiling but 
the so-failed sulphated oils. These are probably 
sulphonic acids. At any late, their usefulness lies 
first in their solubility in water, and, secondly, in 
the fact that they are readily decomposed by steam, 
&c» Bodies similar to the oxidation products pro¬ 
duced from olive and castor oils in the older pro¬ 
cesses are said to be formed at the same time. This 
has, however, been denied. 

(2) The object of sumacing is to introduce tannic 
acid into the fibre in order that it may subsequently 
precipitate and hold a larger proportion of alumina. 

(3) The mordanting operations consist of treating 
the fibre witlf aluminium salts; and subsequently 
completing the fixation of theqalumina on the fibre. 

(4) The dyeing which follows these operations sup¬ 
plies the alizarine, and lime necessary. A minimum 
temperature of 70° C.. is necessary to complete the 
formation'of the lake. 

(5) Tin: clearing operations are generally two 
soapings. These removf any impurities, and here 
the formation of the lake is also modified.» 

At tflis s|age stannpus chloride is’ sometimes 
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added to give “ fire ” to the colour. It is generally- 
supposed that this does, not enter the lake,, but 
simply acts physically. Tin oleate is fonped which 
acts as a varnish on the fibre. A certain..propor¬ 
tion of the fatty acids in the soaping solution is fixed 
on the fibre. 

This roughly represents the action and process 
of dyeing Turkey red. 

Further light has been thrown on these reactions 
by Persoz (Bull. Sac. hid. dc Mulh. iqo193). 
When mordanted cotton is dyed with 2 grins, of 10 
* per cent, alizarine, and an equivalent quantity of lime 
per litre, a dee]) red colour i*. produced in a few 
minutes. If at this stage the fibre be washed and 
^ried, the shade produced is a dull yellowish brown. 
If this be treated with a fatty acid and steamed, a 
bright red colour is produced. 

If, on the other hand, the dyeing is prolonged to 
say one hour, this brightening action will not take 
place. These experiments indicate that there are 
two possible modifications of the compound lake of 
alizarine, alumina, and lime. The .former can be 
tiansformed into the latter by steaming, and will not 
then develop; nor can it he reconverted into its 
first form by any known means. It is, of course, 
just as easy to argue that when the final and satu¬ 
rated lake is formed it will not combine with the 

« 

fatty acids. The first "modification ” njay simply 
be a compound still containing aluminium in a 
state capable, of combining with the fatty a£ids. 
This explains the object of having the tatty acid 
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present before the mordanted fibre enters the dye 
bat\ It is well known that the so-called alizarine 
reds, wlijch are dyed with subseqftept oiling, are 
inferior to Turkey reds»in fastness, and colour effect. 

The chief.constituent of the modern soluble oils 
is said ^o be ricinoleic acid, free or combined with 
alkaliqs. Bctiling the oil with dilute hydrochloric 
ackl decomposes the sulphonic acid compound liber¬ 
ating this acid. (Noelting and Binder, Bull. Soc. 
Ind. dc m Mulh. 1888, 730.) 

On the other hand, the superiority of soluble oil 
prepared from castor oil over that from olive oil is* 
stated to be due to 4 he fact that in the former case 
an acid sulphonic ether of an unsaturated acid is 
psesent. In the latter case we have the corresponding 
derivative of a saturated acid. This is held to in¬ 
dicate that the former product will have a higher 
oxidising power and consequently be a better 
„ mordant for this purpose, (Bencdikt and Ulyer, 
Monat. Client. 8,208.) Further research must decide 

which of these views is the correct one. 

■* 

Prepared iji the pure state the above ricinoleic 
acid gives lakes, as bright as those prepared with the 
oleins. 

Purified aluminium ricinoleate after drying is 
pulverulent. Its formula is Al 2 0 ( 0 H)/C ls H ;i . i 0 . J ) 2 . > 

This compound heated with water and alizarine 
begins to attract the colouring-matter at 40° C., 
It then melts and gradually assumes a bright red 
colour,.Mule the temperature is being carried up to 

105° c. 
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„ This would seem to indicate that it is necessary 
for the fatty acid to unit before it can enter into 
combination.n This lake is unaltered by bailing soap 
solution. Alcohol and ether dissolve this lake with 
difficulty, and then cotton may be “ dyed ” with 
this solution. It would be interesting to know 
something of the fastness of the colour, dyed’in this 
very mechanical way. h'ischli (ibid.) also denies 
that oxidation takes place in the fixing of ricinoleic 
acid on the fibre. This he confirms by analysis. 
He also show's that mere heating in dry aii will not 
1 “ develop ” the colour of the lake, but if steam is 
present, the colour develops instantly. Micro¬ 
scopical examination shows that steam favours the 
formation of the alizarine-linic-alumina-fatty-auid 
lake. Immediately after the steaming, the cloth 
has a sticky feel partly due to the melting of this 
lakes In this way it penetrates the fibre. It is 
also contended that tin, if present in the soap liquor, 
actually enters into combination with the mordant. 

One of the most extraordinary statements made 
in connection with the formation ufi these lakes is 
that light is an important factor in the formation of 
the fatty mordants. (Stmck and Coninck, Bull. 
Soc. Ind. dc Rouen, 1887, q_| ) Much work remains 
To be done on this subject. 

Iron mordants .—The lakes formed with alizarines 

« 

are quite fast, and not dependent on either the pre¬ 
sence of lime or fatty acids <for their colour, although 
the lattqr greatly aids in the fixing of the icon, and 
lime is distinctly beneficial. 
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. It is stated that the iron must be introduced into 
the Cotton fibre in the ierreus^tatc and'oxidised in 
situ. If not, the colour is not fast. It is known that 
many dyes are much faster if produced in situ-, but 
this is the only known case where a mordant acts in 
the sani£ way.* A ferric ferrous compound may be 
produced in the ease of alizarine, and is said to have 
tho following constitution (C, 1 H ( .pj.,Fe./F? 0 . 

The fact that mordants art?. for the most part 
of a ba^ic nature was noticed as early as the year 
1849 by Gonfrcville. When cream of tartar was used 
he considered that it entered into the composition of. 
the lake, and in some way, or other, prevented the 
“ rubbing off.” Acids were considered to lessen the 
affinity of the wool for the mordant, and at tho same 
time to increase the power of diffusion. 

Kouard and Thenard {Ann. dc Chimie, 74, 267) 
held the idea that wool could not decompose alum, 
but simply absorbed it. It could all be removed by 
boiling water. The fibre would decompose cream 
of tartar on boiling, acid being taken up and neu¬ 
tral tartrate lefft in the solution. He considered that 
wool boiled with tartar and alum might contain alum, 
tartrates of alumina, potash, and free tartaric acid. 

Later on, Chevreul denied that the alum could be 
washed out by water, and Hoi by stated that actual 
decomposition «took place; a basic salt being depo¬ 
sited *on the fibre leaving the solution more acid. 
Schutzcnbcrger considered that wool exerted some 
specialJtfttractive force retaining the alum in this 
If the mineral colours are excepted. 
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way. The idea that the wool precipitates the basicf. 
alum by removing the aqid from the solution, was 
first put forward by Liechti and Hummel. „ (J.S.C.I. 
13, 357-) The addition of -organic acids, ar acid 
salts, was said to prevent the too rapid precipitation 
of the resulting basic salt on the fibre. , 

They considered also that the 'appearance of a 
well mordanted wool points to the presence of a salt, 

f 

and not a hydrate. 

These authors also support the idea that a salt 
is precipitated,by pointing out that in “singlebath” 
'dyeing the liquid is always acid. It is difficult, 
however, to see the connection between these two 
operations. In the latter case the already formed lake 
is present, the acid playing the part of a more or Iocs 
active solvent, as in the case of a logwood-iron lake ; 
or else by directly influencing the fibre state. 

Harvey pointed out in 1872 (Monit. Scicnt. 1872, 
598) that in the case of very concentrated solutions 
of alum, more sulphuric acid than alumina is ab¬ 
sorbed. This has been recently confirmed by v. 
Georgievics. It appears that with a 24 per cent, 
solution of alum, and a proportion of water to fibre 
of 30:1, alumina and sulphuric acid are taken up in 
their normal proportions. The affinity of wool for 
acid is stronger in dilute solutions, and stronger for 
the alumina in strong solutions. * The relative 
curves cross each othen at 24 per cent. 

Although wool will take up large quantities of 
sulphuric r acid from foncentrated solutioni>*.of this 
acid, yet in -dilute solutions water plays thf part of 
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base just as it precipitates basic salts from 
solutfyns of the heavy metals. 

Alum is said to be so far dissociatvd in solution 

• » 

that the. whole of "the .SO., can be "titrated with 
sodium hydsoxjde using phenol-phthalein as indicator 
(Carey L^a). It is also noticed that wool mordanted 
with alijm reacts*acid; the indication is that the 
acid, is present in tlu- free state. 

Chromium salts .—The mordanting of wool by 
bichromate was at one time simply regarded as a 
case of absorption, the bichromate being taken up 
by the fibre. The idea that the bichromate splits 
up into a chromate which remains in solution, and 
chromic acid which is absorbed by the fibre is put 
forward by K. Knecht. (J.S.D. and C. 1889, 186.)" 
It is assumed that the chromic acid combines with 
one of the fibre constituents to form an insoluble 
chromate'. This has been disputed, it being held 
that the dissociation of the salt is due to the presence 
of ammonia, due to the decomposition of the fibre 
material on boiling. 

Knecht fouijd that the ammonia given off is not 
sufficient to account for more than a thousandth part 
of the change. He also denies that the presence of 
alkaline salts in the wool bring about the action. 
Taking a sample of wool and mordanting it after* 
treatment "with•hydrochloric acid, he found the 

chromium distributed as follows : 

* 

Total bichromate in solutlbn . • -t> 3 ° grm. 

'Tot&??hromate . . ... .112 v 

Chromic acid on wool . . . .° 57 » » 
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He does not uphold Nietzki’s assertion that a 

'chromate of chromium is formed in the fibre. <It is" 

<• 

held that if flfis action, which is represented by the 
following equation, took place serious dairfage to the 
fibre must result. 

, « 

5K,Cr,0. 4 5H.O ?Ci .(CrO,), + 10KOII 1 3O, 

lie agrees that a certain amount of bxidation goes 
on, but that it is not of this order. 

Whatever the state of the chromium, it is 
capable of easy reduction. This is practised by 
immersing the mordanted wool in sulphurous acid. 

The action of assistants in chromium mordanting 
such as tartaric, oxalic, or sulphuric acids is said to 
be primarily that of the liberation of chromic 
acid .Tartar, lactic acid, and oxalic acid also act 
as reducers. 

It is necessary that the mordants shall be pro¬ 
perly fixed on the fibres, and shall not be merely 
precipitated on the surface. 

The presence of sulphates, chlorides and other 
salts in the mordanting bath prevents the dissocia¬ 
tion of the mordant salt. 

The state in which dichromate of potash is pre¬ 
sent in aqueous solutions has been studied by 
Abegg and Cox ( Nature , vol. 71, 281). They deter¬ 
mined the proportion of free chromic acid present in 
solutions of different strengths, the oresence of 
chromic acid being indicated by the following reac¬ 
tion : 

Iv.Cr.O, Iv.CrO. + CiO,. 
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Complete dissociation is calculated to take place at 
a dilution of 1000 litres • At* greater concentra- 

.tions the following results were obtained 

• 

At 100 litres* . . <)<)% 

£1 10 litres . . qi% 

At 1 litre . . 62% 

These figures Indicate, that the greater part of the 
salt <s decomposed into chromic acid, in Solutions 
corresponding in strength to those used in mor¬ 
danting ^ool. 

In the mordanting of cotton, for alizarine, it ha; 
been shown that the presence of calcium salts a; 
well as aluminium saks is necessary. 

It is also found necessary to have a metallic 
monoxide present in the case of wool-dyeing (Mohlau 
and Stcinrmig). With pure alumina mordant on 
wool, no lake formation seems to take place in the 
absence of calcium, barium, strontium, or magne¬ 
sium compounds. The same effect is noticed with 
iron mordants. In this case magnesium gives the 
best results. It is said that the same effect may be 
noticed with chromed wool. 

Chromium chloride, and chromium fluoride, are 
both used for mordanting wool. Little is known 
about the nature of the reactions in these cases. 

Iron mordants on cotton and wool have received • 
little attention from the theoretical point of view. 
The provable nature of the reactions may be taken 
to be of a simpler nature^ than in chromium mor¬ 
danting. : 

Copper piordants ,—The results obtained by these 

5 
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mordants in practice is satisfactory, but little is 
known of the actidns -which take place. Clipper 
finds little use except in the case of wool-dyeing. 
No figures art available which indicate in any way 
the course of the reaction in this case. It may 
simply be a case of absorption. On the other hand, 
basic compounds maybe fixed in the fibre; or some 
chemical action may even take place, which leads 
to the same result. 

Other metallic mordants .—Little is known as to the 
actions involved in the use of these compounds. 

Some of them give satisfactory shades, and leave 
little to be desired on the score of fastness, but beyond 
this our knowledge does not extend. 

The salts of nickel and titanium are of interest 
in this connection. 

Tannic Acid .—This substance is of the greatest 
value to the dyer of cotton and some other vegetable 
fibres. 

The well-known property of tannic acid of form¬ 
ing lakes with basic dyes is taken advantage of. The 
vegetable fibres also seem to have an attractive 
power for this acid, perhaps because of its colloid 
properties. The fact that antimony tannate gives 
faster lakes with the, basic dyes, is perhaps against any 
. theory of direct chemical combination between the 
acid and the fibre. » 

0 . N. Witt holds ( Chem. Zcit., 12, 1885) that 
in these lakes there is no distinct molecular ratio 
between the colour base, and the tannic a fid. There 
seems to, be a definite saturation point, however, 
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Jor.^a solution of night blue lias been used volu-, 
midrib ally for the estimation of* tannic acid by direct 
, precipitation. 

These lakes are soluble in ('xcess of tannic acid, 
and also im acetic acid. The latter reaction is some¬ 
times made use of in printing, the acetic acid being 
subsequently'driven off by heat. 

•The lakes containing antimony are more resistant 
to the action of alkali. 

The tannic acids arc little used on wool, and on 
silk they play the part of a dye, rather than a mor¬ 
dant. The bleached ackj has a use in the weighting 
of light colours on ‘this fibre, and in blacks the 
amount of tannin lake held by the silk fibre is of 
an»extraordinary nature in some cases. 

The action of tannic and gallic acid on fibres 
generally is entered into more fully elsewhere. 

A series of results obtained by observing the 
action of different mordants on silk both in the 
“raw” and “boiled off” state are given byP.Hcer- 
rnann (Farb. Z(il. 3, 1903). The mordants chosen 
were basic feme sulphate, basic chromium chloride, 
acetate of alumina, and stannic chloride. The in¬ 
fluence of time on the mordanting process is indi¬ 
cated in the table on p. bH. The figures given 
indicate the increase of weight of 100 parts of fibre*. 

It is unfortunate that these experiments were 
not conducted on such lines *that the composition 
of the precipitated mordants could bt; given. 

The decrease in the weighs of mordajit fixed 
during th# period of seven, and fourteen days, may 
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*be*\lue not so much to a decrease in the percentage 
oi rrnstal deposited, as toiftie same being in a more 
basic state. 

The influence of teifiperature on the mordanting 
process is "indicated in the following table (Purb. 

Zcit. 8 and 9, 1903): 

• • 

COMP*\ KAT 1 VE -\MOi;NIS TaKKN UR AT I >j 1*1 JC R liN I* 
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The effect of the condition of the mordanting 
bath as regards its basicity is important. Hccrmann 
defines the “ basicity number ” of a mordant as the 
ratio of absolute acid content to the absolute metal 
content; e.g., the number for stannic chloride is 
4x36.45 -5-II8.5 =1.23. 

The influence of additions of acid and alkali to 
the normal mordants, stannic chloride, chromium 
chloride (basicJ, Cr 2 Cl 3 (OH)_>, basic ferric sulphate, 
and aluminium acetate is as* follows: the addition 
of alkali in all cases resulted in considerably more 
mordant being absorbed, but .the additiop of acid 
did not always produce the oimosite effect. With tin 
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,and aluminium a very slight decrease was nested ; 
iron, on the other hand, Mowed a rapid decline,-5 per 
cent, of acid decreasing the absorption value to one- 
half. In the case of chromium also a rapid drop 
was noticed. That is to sav, the influence of acid 
on normal salts is small, but its influence on basic 
salts great. 

In concluding this work, Heermann examined 
tbe five theories which have been put forward to 
explain the mordanting process, in the light of the 
following facts (Farb.Zcil. 1904, 15, 165): 

(1) Nature of fibre has,a great influence on the 
result. 

(2) Mordants cannot be rubbed, or boiled off. 

(3) Duration of treatment, temperature, and 
state of solutions, have great influence on ultimate 
result. 

(4) Efficiency of mordant not proportional to its 
ionisation. 

(5) Temperature of bath increases during mor¬ 
danting action. 

(6) Chemically indifferent compoi’inds take part 
in the process. 

(7) Fibre not altered structurally, or chemically 
by the process. 

(8) The basicity of mordant remain^ constant 

during the process. " , 

(9) Mordant base oh the fibre is capable of further 
combination and reaction. * 

(10) l?.atio between weight of mordant and fibre, 
influences the result of operations. 
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the theories put forward to explain the action, 
of mordanting Heermann pfefers the ionic one to the 
impregnation, solution, “ organo-metallic ” or the 
catalytic*ones which are’considcred less satisfactory. 
Light may “be .thrown on this subject by the further 
study of»the reactions of substances in the colloidal 
state. 



CHAPTER V 


STATE OF FIBRE? AND ACTION OF ASSISTANTS 

Tiie condition of the fibres at the time of «dyeing is 
a most important factor in the production of satis¬ 
factory results, especially. where even dyeing and 
fast colours arc required. 

It matters little whether the action of dyeing is 
of a physical or chemical nature. In either case the 
fibre must be presented to the dye solution in such a 
condition,that an even and equal absorption of the 
dye-stuff will result. All parts of the skein, or piece 
of woven material, must be equally acted upon by 
the assistants present in the dye-bath, when these 
tend to influence the fibre state. 

The problem of equal dyeing stems to entail 
three essential factors : (i) The state or condition of 
the fibre ; (2) The conditions of dyeing ; (3) The con¬ 
dition of the dye solution. It is therefore essential 
that the fibre substance shall be free frpm all im¬ 
purities, natural, or acquired during the preliminary 
processes of manufacture. 

Fibres are subjected to the action of^many sub¬ 
stances, or solutions, with the object of attaining this 
end. 
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'(t is advisable to consider the action of thesq, 
different reagents on tlj<? impurities known to 
be present in the natural fibres; and to allow for 
any possible action oh these reagents themselves, 
on the purilicyl fibre substances met with in com¬ 
merce. 

In aiiy speciliC case, those reagents which remove 
the'impurities, and leave the fibre in a homogeneous 
state, of good colour and lustre, will be most suitable 
for that* special material, and lead to satisfactory 
dyeing results. 

It is hardly necessary to state that these condi¬ 
tions are never entirely satisfied in practice. The 
processes in vogue at the present time which make 
up»this preliminary treatment, are briefly considered 
under the headings of the respective fibres. 

Silk .— Ibis fibre comes into the markets in what 
is called the; “ gum ” or raw state. 

The silk fibre or “ boiled off ” silk is obtained in 
a pure state by treating the raw silk with a hot solu¬ 
tion of some alkali or soap. 

In practice this is brought about by boiling the 
silk in one or more soap solutions, with subsequent 
thorough washing with soft water. 

The. soap solution should be carefully made up 
with a neutral soap. A soap made from olive oil iS 
generally considered to be a satisfactory one. If any 
free alkali be present it must be in small quantities, 
or the gloss^of the fibre vmll suffer. 

Ih these hot baths, the sill* gum is rapidly re¬ 
moved, and leaves tf»' fibroin in a suiiabre condition 
3 • 
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,for the subsequent operations of mordanting ^and 
dyeing. 

The original harshness of the raw silk disappears, , 
and the surface of the fibroin is shown in all its 
beauty. 

In the dyeing operations which follow,, it is im¬ 
portant that the fibre shall be free from insoluble 
soaps. 

Great care is therefore taken to remove all soap 
from the fibre, and to protect the silk against any 
surfaces which might introduce dirt, or oil. 

Owing to the absorptive power of silk, iron is 
easily taken up by the fibre, aiid this action must be 
particularly guarded against in the choice of ( dye- 
vessels, &c. • 

Although many substitutes for soap have been 
suggested for “ boiling out ” the silk, yet in this 
country, at least, it is almost universally used. 

Such materials as borax, sodium carbonate, 
sodium sulphide, and other weak alkalies, are possible 
substitutes for soap in the boiling-olf process, but 
they do not leave the silk in such a satisfactory state, 
the strength and brightness of the fibre not being 
so good. 

The following figures indicate the relative boiling- 
'out action of sodium carbonate in distilled water and 
soap solution (5 per cent, sol ). 

The time of boilin£-out was a quarter, of an hour, 
and the temperature 95° *C. 
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The use that the ““boiled off ” liquor is put to in 
the subsequent process of dyeing is also an important 
factor in favour of the use of soap. In the presence 
of the silk gum the soap solution may be acidified 
without any separation of fatty acids. This emul¬ 
sion has a “ levelling up ” action, and tends to pre¬ 
vent uneven dyeing when it is added to the dye 
liquor. The only other preliminary treatment which 
“ boiled off” silk may be subjected to is a bleaching 
process. Where the yellow raw silk is used this is 
necessary for light colours. 

The operations entailed are not of a complicated 
nature, but the action of the bleaching reagents on 
Lhe composition of the silk itself has not been deter-* 
mined 

Hydrogen peroxide and sulphurous acid are the 
more commonly used agents. Permanganates are 
occasionally used, as also is nitrous acid. , 

The sill*fibre is therefore usually nrcsefited to the 
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dye bath in a hydrated, and slightly alkaline /hate. 
It is free from grease of wax. The efficiency of soap 
for boiling out is probably due to the .presence of 
free alkali in small quantify in the liquor.* Lime, or 
magnesium salts, in the water may lead to the forma¬ 
tion of insolub’e soaps, and uneven dyeing. ' 

The silk itself may contain these'substances. A 
preliminary acid bath will remove them. 

We know that alkalies arc held by silk against the 
action of water in common with many ®ther sub¬ 
stances. 

This makes it difficult to obtain the boiled-out 
silk fibre, in a uniform condition, for purposes of 
investigation and until further work has been,done 
J t is impossible to suggest a standard method of 
boiling out silk for this purpose. 

It is clear that experiments in the past have been 
performed on the fibre, which has been treated in 
different ways. 

It is suggested that silk skeins for special work 
should be first treated at 95° C. with a 1 per cent, 
solution of olive oil soap, followed b$ a further treat¬ 
ment with I per cent, solution for half an hour, with 
subsequent washings in very weak ammonia (1 c.c. 
to 1000 c.c.), and three or four washings in distilled 
water at 40° C. This will give a fairly pipe sample of 
boiled-off silk. The temperature of the boiling-off 
Solution should not be above that indicated. 

The action of excess of dree alkali, if present in any 
quantity, on silk os wool, is decidedly harmful.' The 
silk itself is attacked witty loss of strength and lustre. 
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Ihe.^ction of alkali on wool at high temperatures is 
of a sijnilar nature. 

The effect of boiling wool for one hour in a solu¬ 
tion of alum, acidified with sulphuric acid, causes 
considerable.hydrolysis (Gclmo and Suida, Monalsh. 
/. ( hem. .26, 855). There is considerable loss in 
weight and forfnatton of soluble amino-acids. Some 
of the decomposition products resemble peptones 
m then action. Pliese are saicf to interfere with 
the fastness of the colours, in the absence of mineral 
acids. 

This breaking down of the fibre substance is 
accelerated in the presence of mineral acids. This 
is noticed also in alkaline solutions, as might be 
expected, with products of animal origin. 

Ihc action of caustic soda on wool is specific 
(Washburn, /. 5 . D. and C., 1901, 261). At ordinary 
temperatures wool is increased in strength in the 
ratio of 55 to 4 1 when soaked in an 82° Tw. solution. 
At the same time 84 per cent, of the sulphur present 
is removed. The lustre and feel are said to be im¬ 
proved, and tl*e affinity for dyestuffs increased. 
Treatment with alcoholic potash, with subsequent 
slight acidification and washing is said also to give 
a similar result, on dyeing with direct and azo dyes. 
(Gelmo and Suida, ibid.) 

It will therefore be realised that these preliminary 
processes rqay materially modify the subsequent 
operations of dyeing, &c.,» by direct action on the 
fibre substances themselves. 

The processes used in preparing vegetable fibres, 
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by reason of their more inert nature, may he 
correspondingly drastic* r 

Of the preliminary operations in th<j treatment, 
of wool fibre*the objects to be attained se.em to be 
fairly simple. In the unwashed state wool consists 
of the fibre proper, which is protected by wool fat 
and the saint, or yoke. 

Thoroughly cleaned wool seems to have the same 
composition as horn, or feathers. This substance 
has been named keratin. It is a proteid. , 

The. wool fat is peculiar in its way. It contains 
no glycerides. It is chiefly made up of cholcsterin, 
isocholesterin, oleic, stearic, and other fatty acids. 

The suint contains about 40 per cent, of inorganic 
‘matter. It chiefly consists of potash salts of stuaric 
and oleic acids, besides phosphates, silicates, &c., in 
smaller quantities. The object of the preliminary 
operations is clearly to remove, these from the fibre. 

The fatty and wax-like bodies may be removed 
by light spirits, such as petroleum ether. The potash 
salts may, of course, be removed by water. 

Soap and soda are chiefly used to wash wool. The 
temperature should not be above 40 0 C. 

The operation of bleaching wool may modify its 
composition, or may merely change the colouring- 
. matter. The figures given elsewhere indicate that 
the latter is quite possible. 

Sulphurous acid a*nd peroxide of hydrogen are the 
two substances used for bleaching wool. 

The former may be used in the form of the gas 
(stoving), or else in aqueous solution. 
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•The basis of hemp, flax, jute, ramie, &c., is 
ccliulgse more or less lig.ifilkx?. Oils, resins, and 
. colouring-matters have to be removed. Cellulose, 
although, a carbohyclrate, like starch, is very resistant 
to the action o^ ordinary solvents, which may, there¬ 
fore, be used in the preparation of these fibres. 

Dilute acicR, afid alkalies, are used for this purpose. 
In the absence of air the action of the latter*solutions 
is reduced to a minimum. 

In the preliminary preparation of these fibres they 
are submitted to a retting process. A series of 
changes brought about chiefly by bacterial action 
takes place. As a result the fibre is freed from certain 
binding substances. 

•The purified flax is pure cellu'osc. Bleaching is 
difficult with this fibre, and dyes are not so readily 
taken up as by cotton. 

Ramie (china grass) in a purified state is cellulose, 
and is easily bleached to a beautiful white shade. 

The general action of bleaching vegetable fibres 
is an obscure one, and demands further attention. 

Sodium hypochlorite is superior in many ways to 
the calcium compound. No tendering of the fibre 
is noticed with it. This is probably due to the pre¬ 
sence of a smaller quantity of free hypochlorous acid. 

The attraction of cellulosqfor water is of a definite 
nature. I? is a'property of the cellulose substance 
itself, and, is independent of* structure. Dissolved 
and reprecipitated cellulose exhibits the same 
phenomenon. (Cross and Be^and 

The hydrating action seems to be a’function of 
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the OH groups in the cellulose molecule. As they 
are suppressed by combination, so this property is 
said to decrease. 

A study of the conditions of hydration-indicate 
that the process is a continuous,and reversible one. 
Cellulose in the state of hydration is mom readily 
attacked by reagents, and absorbs larger quantities 
of certain dyes. 

Cross and Bcvan have stated that cellulose which 
has been artificially dehydrated by alcohol. shows a 
greater resistance to reagents. 

This hydrating action may be carried so far that 
actual solution seems to take pi'ace. The cellulose is 
said to be present in a gelatinised form. (Erdmann, 
J. Pr. Chan. 76, 385.) Cramer has, however, shewn 
that this conclusion does not agree with the osmotic 
pressure of the solution. This is not, however, a 
fatal objection to this view. 

The action of alkalus on cellulose at high tem¬ 
peratures has been examined by H. Tauss ( J.S.C.I ., 
l88q, 913: 1890, 883). Cross and Bcvan group the 
celluloses in their action as follows :* 

(«) Those of maximum resistance to hydrolytic 
action, and containing no directly active groups. 

(b) Those of lesser resistance, and containing 
active CO groups. 

(c) Those of low resistance, i.t., more or less 
soluble in alkalies, &cf. 

To the first class belongsdhe typical cellulose, such 
as flax, temp, ramie, &c. The second class contains 
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the.pxycelluloses, and the last class the non-fibrous 
celluloses. 

• ■ 

. The ligjiocelluloses (jute) are unsaturated com¬ 
pounds. , They form definite compounds with 
chlorine. The ^action of jute in dyeing is noticed 
elsewhere. 

The .many* operations which cotton has to go 
through in these processes are partly due to* original 
defects, and partly due to those acquired in the manu¬ 
facture (qjl, grease, &c.). They include : boiling in 
water, boiling in lime-water under pressure, treatment 
with dilute acid, boiling with resin soap, bleaching, 
treatment with weak* acid, thorough washing, and 
drying. 

The lime is said to form compounds with the fatty’ 
acids; to remove certain substances; and to act on the 
natural impurities, so that they are more easily 
removed by subsequent operations. 

The object of the next acid bath will be obvious. 
The effect of the following bath, soda lye, is to remove 
fatty acids. 

Boiling with this reagent is said to be the essential 
process to render cotton wool absorbent (Kilmer, 
J.S.C.I., 1904, 967). 

The loss of weight on boiling cotton with 
caustic soda solution is indicated in the following • 
table. 

Loss on boiling for 

Strength of solution. ,— v --- 

Half-hour. On£ hour. 

*1 per cent. 4.41 per cent. . 5.71 per ce»t. 

2-5 5-o8 7-3J * 

6 
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Resin soap is added to the iye-bath when the co.tton 
is to be printed. 

The action of bleaching with bleaching powder, 
and subsequent acid bath, arc processes which bring 
about changes in the colour of the impurities, and 
to a certain extent an oxidation of the cellulose 
itself. 

The importance of equal bleaching is evident from 
this point of view. The theory of bleaching has been 
considered by A. Sclieurer in more or less detail. 

The additional attractive power of hydrated 
cellulose (hydrocellulose) for dyes, must also he 
considered. This action has been noticed by many 
observers, including Schaposchnikoff and Minajeff 
' {Zcil. f. Farb. mid Text. ('It., 1003,13; 1004,1(13), 
and Hiibner and Pope ( J.S.C.l ., 1904, 404b The 
iodides seem to be capable of replacing caustic soda in 
mercerising. If the fibre be soaked in a strong solu¬ 
tion of potassium iodide, and subsequently washed 
with alcohol, 15 per cent, of the salt is retained. 
After removing this with water the fibre shows in¬ 
creased affinity for Benzopurpurine 4 B; but no 
increased effect for basic dyes. 

Twelve hours treatment with boiling water will 
also greatly increase the dyeing effect of cotton for 
qB and decrease it for methylene blue {ibid.). 

It will therefore be seen that the fibres are very 
sensitive to changes in either composition, or nature, 
when they are subjected to the action of solutions. 
Even in the case of water itself this action is .very 
evident. Mere handling will at once show that the 
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physical conditions have greatly altered. The dyer 
is most concerned with the'action of aqueous solu¬ 
tions, but the action of other solutions is of great 
interest from a general point of view. 

When cohsidering the action of different solutions 
on anirnaV fibres during the process of dyeing, espe¬ 
cially at .high temperatures, it is instructive to note 
theii' effect on solutions of albuminoid bodies. 

Some albumins may be salted out of their solu¬ 
tions by sodium chloride, or sulphate. Others are 
not acted 011 by these reagents. 

Ammonium sulphate wjll, however, precipitate or 
salt out nearly all the proteins. 

Hollmann considers that the point of concentra- 
tiorfat which a salt begins to precipitate an albumin, 
is just as characteristic for these substances, as is the 
point of saturation in a crystalloid. 

Prolonged boiling with dilute acids, or alkalies 
decomposes the albumins, forming among other 
substances a series of amino acids, including tyrosine 
and leucine, and diamino acids such as ornithine and 
arginine. 

So far as their reactions with salts of the heavy 
metals go, they act like acids, and form precipitates. 

Some albumins are said to yield insoluble com¬ 
pounds witfy weak acids, and .may therefore be said' 
to behave like a iTasc. 

They absorb tannic, picric, and phosphotungstic 
acids in this way. 

Tile acidic and basic properties of these albumins, 
are said to necall^those of tl^e pseudo acids and bases. 
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These reactions ( are of interest to the dyer. 
Fibres of animal origin undoubtedly assume the 
hydrogel condition on boiling with water. 

From a study of the general reactions we 
may obtain an insight into the possible results of 
treating these fibres in a similar way; and of 
varying the conditions of the liquors at the time 
of dyeing. 

Very little real work has been done on the subject 
of the action of assistants in dyeing operations. 
This subject embraces what may be termed the 
action of such reagents as acids, alkalies, neutral and 
acid salts, &c., on the absorption of the dyes by the 
fibres, and on the fibres themselves. 

The nature of these actions is in many cases 
obscure, and it can hardly be said that in any case 
it is fully understood. 

From the practical point of view, this study is of 
the greatest importance. It is only necessary to 
instance the action of the addition of acid to the bath 
hi the case of dyeing silk, or wool, with acid colours; 
or the addition of salt to the bath in the direct dyeing 
of cotton with the direct cotton dyes to obtain darker 
shades. 

The first attempt to determine the relation 
■between acids and fibres was undertaken by Mills 
and Takamine ( J.C.S ., 1883, 144). v 

Their research on this subject was divided into 
two parts. The rate and' amount of absorption of 
individual acids by > silk, wool, and cotton, was 1, first 
determinecf; and then thg relative absorption of the 
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aciA by the fibres, when more than one acid was 
present. 

In the case where more than one acid was used, 
the results obtained were of special interest. 

For instance the following table shows the results 
obtained* with mixtures of sulphuric and hydro¬ 
chloric acids with* wool and silk fibres, the ratio of 
absorption being shown. 


■ 

1 YoportHfh of 
HoSOj 10 HCL 

Wo 

if. 

Silk. 


ILSOj. 

Jin. 

ILSOj. 

11 CI. 

1 io I 

5 -o • 

32-5 

6.6.5 

.87 

I to 2 

n-3 

25-5 

5 -'i 

2-5 

i to 4 

• 

16.56 

18,4 

4.0 

3-5 


These figures at once show that the addition of 
the second acid influences the absorption figure of 
the first one. 


The writer of this book has made an extended 
series of trials with acids of varying nature. If 
mixtures of hydrochloric acid and, say, tartaric acid 
are used, the Estimation of the relative absorption 
of the two acids is an easy one. The former acid can 
be estimated in two ways, viz., by “ sodium car¬ 
bonate solution, and by silver nitrate. 

After avowing for a certain amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, which blank experiments indicate is 
present in the combined state* in the solution, the 
writer could not trace any Selective action of the fibre 
for die stronger acid, as might «be expected if the 
general action ^as equivalent to,any chemical action 
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of an ordinary nature, such as might be anticipated if 
the amino acids in the fibres entered into the reaction. 
These figures are not completed at the present time. 

Mills and Takamine found that the rate of 
absorption of the acids when present in the ratio of 
H.,S 0 4 : 4HCI by wool and silk is expressed by the 
following figures : 

K VFK OI AHSOKI’TIOX 


Fibre. 

J-LSO, 

nc; 

Wool . 

100 

1 7 i )\) 

Silk . 

loo 

17.V 0 


The. maximum absorption ratio for silk and cotton, 
on the other hand, is given as, follows : 

\uil. Cotlon. Silk 

H,S(), . . 1 2.0 

HIT t 2.2 

NaHO . . 1 2.2 

In the case of wool and silk the former takes up 
much more acid, but they both absorb about the 
same quantity of sodium hydrate. 

When wool is treated with weak reagents 
separately in the proportion of HC 1 : NaHO, the 
absorption is in the ratio of 2HOI : 3NaI10. 

In the case of silk and cotton the absorptions are 
in each case 3HG : ioNallO. 

It is argued from this that there is some intimate 
relation between cotton and silk, it woijld be more 
accurate, however, to assume that the action as 
represented by absorption of acids is a .similar one 
in both cases* 

It would be of value to find out whether'’ the 
relative absorption ,of aci,d and basjc dyes, follows 
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-these figures. They should clearly do so if the 
actions are identical ones..* 

The figures for wool, silk and cotton, therefore, 
stand asp follows : * 


Wool 

HC. 1 . 

1.5 NaHO 

Srfk . 

IIC.l. 

3.3 NaHO 

Cotton • .* 

HC 1 . 

3.3 NaHO 


• I 

The writer found when repeating some of these 
results that in the case of silk tlie absorption of acid 
reaches the maximum very rapidly. It is complete 
in a tew minutes. After this no further alteration 
in the ratio between acid in solution to acid in 
fibre, took place. • 

So far as the experiments went, temperature had 
little effect on the action, but these matters are' 
under investigation. 

If the action of acid, and alkali, is a specific one, 
depending on the presence of amido acids in the fibre, 
it must follow the laws of ordinary chemical action. 
It is perfectly legitimate to argue from this action 
to that of dyes, when comparing their action on 
fibres. • 

The methods of estimating the absorption are 
definite, and, so far as can be seen, beyond question. 
The following results obtained with sulphuric acid 
solutions and wool are of interest. 


0 

il Employed. 

% Left m solution. 

% Taken ii]) by wool. 

17 l 

•38* 

2.12 

5 

.-■ l 7 

2.83 

10 

<>•37 

3 -f >3 

20 

I5-87 

413 

40 


4.82 
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These figures should be extended ; several results 
should be shown between o and 2.5 per cent, acid 
and the amount extended to, say, 20& per cent. 
There is a certain amount of evidence that there may 
be two causes of absorption, but nothing is definite. 

Up to 40 per cent, the maximum effect is not 
reached. 

Repeated extraction does not remove all the acid, 
but there are no reliable figures on this subject. 

The general effect will be better seen in the 
following curve which is plotted from the above 
numbers. 



ABSORPTION OF SULPHURIC ACID BY WOOL. 
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. -the influence of time on the absorption of 
sulphuric acid in the cold (4X.) is shown in the follow¬ 
ing curve.. (Mills and Takamine.) 



Time of immersion. 

INFIDENCE OF TIME ON ABSORPTION OF ACID. 

tOHj. .'50 rc.: Wool 2.61 Krill';.: H.SOj.Mi’i; ginn,. Tijiifriimt \ hour.] 

Action of Acids in Dyeing. Acid colours.—The 
generally accepted theory here is that the sodium 
salts of the sulphonic acids arc decomposed, and 
the dye acids set free. This action certainly takes 
place, and is an important one, but from th& 
chemical ppint eff view has not been satisfactorily 
settled. Frpm a practical poiftt of view the excess 
of acid over and above thcamount required to set all 
the dtye acid free, seems to be of gven greatcr.import- 
anoe. All silk dyers know that an excess of acid in 
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tlie dye-bath has a pronounced effect on the'Tate 
of absorption, and the ‘amount of dye absorbed. 

A great deal of work has yet to be done on this 
subject. For instance, starting with silk, and a pure 
salt of an acid dye, the absorption results obtained 
by the addition of known amounts of acid*«hould be 
carefully noted. 

If the additional effect is due to the greater 
affinity of the fibre for the free colour acid, a sudden 
difference in the result would be expected at the 
point when the acid present is all set free. Care 
would have to be taken to see that the added acid 
was not neutralised by some fibre substance. To do 
this, it would be necessary to check the amount of 
free acid in the dye solution. 

It must be acknowledged that the effect of the 
addition of excess of acid in dyeing is obscure. 

If we assume that the excess of acid in the solu¬ 
tion is taken up by the fibre substance chemically, 
we should expect a decreased affinitv for the dye 
acid. The effect of the addition of a second acid in 
the experiments of Mills and Takaifiine shows that 
this is the result produced in practice. Increasing 
the ratio of the one acid to the other decreases the 
amount of the second acid absorbed. 

* The result obtained, with the colour jicids in the 
presence of excess of a mineral acicFis of the opposite 
nature. The amount of the dye absorbed is increased. 
It is possible .that the acid* modifies the state of the 
fibre either chemically or otherwise, and that' this 
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must be taken into account, as well as possible changes 
in tho solution state of the. *dye. 

Quite recently some work has been done on this 
subject by Gelino and Suida (Monatst. f. Chem. 26, 
855), which Seems directly to contradict some of the 
previously recorded results. 

Using* purified wool, and dyeing with free colour 
acids of Crystal Ponceau, Lit hoi Red, Fast Red R., 
and Alizarine Yellow G.G.W., the intensity of the re¬ 
sulting shade is said to be independent of the presence, 
or absence, of free mineral acid in the dye bath. 

The authors consider that the role played by the 
excess of acid is that* of neutralising the lime, com¬ 
bined with the acid groups of the wool. 

The writer has observed that with silk this action 
can be directly seen, by allowing this fibre to remain 
in contact with deci-normal hydrochloric acid solu¬ 
tion, and subsequently titrating with both "/ IO alkali 
and "j l0 silver nitrate solutions. The results indicate 
that all the hydrochloric acid remaining in the solu¬ 
tion is not in the free state. This complicates the 
estimation of the absorption of acids by fibres, and 
must be allowed for. 

It has been noticed that wool treated with 
sulphuric acid and subsequently washed has a con¬ 
siderably decreased affinity for basic dyes, but it* 
affinity for acid *dyes is increased. 

If the wool is washed with* hot water, and trials 
are made with alcoholic solution of sulphuric acid it is 
found that the subsequent absorption of b^sic dyes 
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is slightly more in the case of hot water washing 
than when cold water'was used. In the case of 
aqueous sulphuric acid the reverse action is noticed. 

On the other hand, the affinity for acid colours 
is considerably increased after washing with hot 
w r ater, in the treatment with sulphuric acid, in either 
aqueous, or alcoholic solution. 

Very similar results are obtained with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. On the other hand, treatment with 
acetic acid under these conditions has little effect. 
The wool after washing behaves like the untreated 
samples. 

On boiling wool with a sulphuric acid solution of 
alum, considerable hydrolysis takes place, with loss in 
weight, and the formation of soluble amino acids is 
said to be the final result of the reaction. 

Wool treated with alcoholic zinc chloride (.1 per 
cent, sol.) and washed shows a decided loss in affinity 
for basic dyestuffs, and a greater affinity for Azo- 
fuchsine G. (acid colours). This effect is more 
pronounced than when an aqueous solution is used. 

The effect of a preliminary treatn'icnt with either 
alcoholic, or aqueous, sulphuric acid before mordant¬ 
ing is said to be as follows. With chromium 
sulphate no appreciable difference is recorded, but 
with aluminum sulphate stronger dyeings are ob¬ 
tained. On the other hand, weaker shades are pro¬ 
duced with sulphate ftf iron on subsequent dyeing. 

Wool mordanted in this way also shows a reduced 
affinity ^or basic dye-stuffs, and an increased affinity 
for acid ones. 
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treatment with ammonium carbonate solution 
is said.to reverse the action <ff the mordanted fibre. 

1 his secondary effect of acids is clearly seen in 
some experiments on the absorption flf p naphthol 
sulphonic ac*id R. The amount absorbed by wool 
is greatly increased by the presence of sulphuric acid. 
(Hirseh, Chan'Zcit. 13, 432.) 

'File action here, if a chemical one, must Be on the 
wool, and here again we might look for the opposite 
result to that which actually takes place. A careful 
study of this phenomenon is greatly needed. 

The action of acids in dyeing with basic colours is 
even more complicated than in the case of acid dyes. 

Sulphuric acid is said to impede the dyeing of 
wool with strongly basic dyes (magenta, methylene 
blue, Ac.), but to promote the action of slightly basic 
dyes like Light Green SK, and Acid Magenta. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid acts in the same way (Gillet, Iicv. Gen. 
des Mat. Col., 1900, 4, 327). The fixing action of 
acids seems to be inversely proportional to the 
basicity of the dye-stuff. 

The action here from a chemical point of view is 
very obscure. There seem to be two possible 
explanations of this action. 

(1) That a more stable salt is produced with the 
more strongly basic dyes, and that consequently the. 
amount of base absorbed will be less. 

(2) That the formation of basic salts, which are 
insoluble, in the fibre, is prevented; 01; even that if 
the bhse itself is precipitated, or fpced, in the fibre it is 
redissolved.in the presence of excess of a Strong acid. 
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A weaker acid like sulphurous acid is said to ha \4 no 
action on the dyeing of‘wool. 

On the other hand Prud’homme (Rev. Gen. des 
Mat. ( ol ., 18(^8, 2, p. 209) gives the following table 
which indicates that the opposite is the effect pro¬ 
duced in practice. The table shows the altered 
attraction of wool for dyes after treatment with 
sulphur dioxide and hydrogen peroxide. Typical 
acid and basic dyes' were taken, and the maximum 
dyeing effect taken as =100. , 


I Com¬ 
ments 


Ircatmml Inlrnsilv of colour. 

* i 

u 


3 

4 

5 


so, 

SO', and H ,0„ . 

S()., and Nn.CO, 

I SO,and !!.,(),ami Nn.CO. 
Water only 


I lasu odours \( id t olours. 

5° 4° 

mu 50 1 

3 ° 100 | 

So no 

■20 70 


These figures indicate a possible cause for the 
results of uneven bleaching or dyeing in practice. 

Assuming that the wool molecule has in its 
constitution the group 


N-C„IL„CO 

it is claimed that the above results are explained. 
The treatment would probably lead to the, formation 
of 


I I oh 

Our knowledge of the action of acids is in a Very 
elementary state. The results recorded* are very 
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contradictory, and indefinite in their nature. This is 
specially the case with the sulpllonic acids, he they 
dyes, or otherwise. Green, on the one hand,states 
that with the exception of dehydrSthiotoluidinc 
sulphonic acid lie could not find any colourless 
sulphouic ^ac.ids'ol phenols, or amines, which had 
any attraction*for* fibres. On the other hand, the 
results recorded by Hirsch and Vignon woukl'indicate 
that they may be absorbed. * 

It is probable that the study of the action of 
assistants will do more than anything else to throw 
light on the general nature of dyeing. 

Action <>j alkalies. , Beyond a general indication 
as to the action of these bodies on dyeing, we have 
little 1 knowledge. 

In silk dyeing, for instance, it might be thought 
that they remove the dye from the fibre' by forming 
an alkaline, and soluble salt. The fact that they will 
almost equally well remove basic dyes is against this 
theory; and indicates that the general action is not a 
chemical one. They may act by increasing the 
solubility of the*dye in the solution, or by counter¬ 
acting the attraction of the fibre colloid. 

The action seems to be a specific one ; soap, 
borax, the soluble alkaline carbonates, ammonia, act 
in the same way, although they vary in degree. For. 
instance, tli? relative action of soap and sodium 
carbonate on ingrain colours *and direct dyes on 
silk is given elsewhere; ajso the relative amounts 
of a series of primuline dyes taken up by^silk in 
soap solutiop under standard conditions* where it 
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seems almost impossible lor the sodium salt 1 L be 
decomposed. The ’action of these substances is an 
important one, but its study has been neglected. The 
use of these Compounds in the bath itself # is chiefly 
restricted to the dyeing of cotton with the direct 
dyes, and the dyeing of alkaline b'me on wool or 
silk. • . 

The l’atter example is an interesting one'from the 
theoretical point of View, and one which seems to have 
been overlooked. In order to prevent the too rapid 
dyeing of this colour, and also to obtain even results, 
the dye is applied in an alkaline solution. It is, 
therefore, fairly certain That.it is absorbed as an 
alkaline salt, and consequently without combination 
with the fibre substance. A weak acid will sub¬ 
sequently set the colour acid free. 

Action of neutral salts.— It is generally agreed that 
the action of these compounds in the dye-bath is of a 
physical nature. It is assumed that the decreased 
solubility of the direct dyes in saline, solutions is the 
chief cause of their action. This may be so, but 
little work has been done on this subject to prove it. 
If this were the only action, it is clear that in any 
solution the cotton fibre should dry a darker colour 
in the cold, for the dye would be still more insoluble 

under these conditions. 

» 

In practice the reverse is the»case.* The fibre 
state is clearly an 'important factor, and here 
temperature 4 is possibly more important than the 
decreased solubility 4 of the dye under any working 
conditions.* 
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. finder constant conditions of temperature, &c., 
a carefully conducted series'of experiments, dealing 
with the relative solubilities of these direct dyes 
and their dyeing actions in, say, solutions of sodium 
sulphate of diiferent strengths is required; also 
the relative actions of the different assistants of 
this nature, as compared with their influence on the 
solubilities of the dyes, the solubility tests to be made 
at the temperature of dyeing. 

A series of figures (W. M. Gardner, Text. Mamtf., 
i ^'9 0 j 345 ) has been given indicating the best pro¬ 
portions of salt to add to the bath to get the maxi¬ 
mum effect. The conditions of the trials are of too 
indefinite a nature to be of much value from a theo¬ 
retical point of view. 

The experiments suggested above might be 
extended. Skeins dyed with colour should be boiled 
with white skeins in different saline solutions and 
the relative rates of diffusion compared, the relative 
solubilities under the conditions of the experiments 
being carefully noted. The writer hopes to give 
this subject attention. 

There is nothing which more clearly indicates 
the indefinite nature of our present knowledge of 
the subject of dyeing, than the absence of reliable 
information on the action of these bodies, especially • 
wdien we consider* their great value, and general use 
in dyeing. • 

It is hoped that befose long thest; interesting 
problems will be cleared up. 

Reference may be made to tlm experiments 
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of Hallitt on the action of sodium sulphate irf the 
dyeing of wool, which/for convenience, is noticed 
elsewhere. 

The actiofi of formaldehyde on the fibre sub¬ 
stances, and the influence of this body on the general 
process of dyeing are characteristic, and a further 
examination in this direction is needed. 

The coagulating action of the substance on 
albumin and gelatin is well known. In a similar 
way, wool, and silk fibres are influenced by this 
reagent. 

The keratin of the wool fibre is rendered less 
soluble. Beyond becoming harder the wool suffers 
little from this treatment. It is much more resistant 
to change in the presence of alkaline liquors, and 
steaming, or boiling in water, has less disturbing 
influence on the fibre. 

The treatment is, therefore, of advantage where 
wool is dyed with the sulphide dyes. 

In the same way the silk gum present in raw silk 
may be rendered less soluble under the action of 
alkaline liquids, and soap solution. >- 

This reagent is used to fix direct blacks on 
cotton. In this case the application follows the 
actual dyeing, and takes place at a temperature of 
about iGo'F. 

J. Collingwood ( J.S.I). and C., 1905, 243) shows 
that with Diamine, "Columbia and Zambezi Blacks 
the effect of treating in -this way is to increase the 
fastness to acids and washing. The fastness to light 
is not appreciably altered. 
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• .iho dyeing of basic colours on cotton treated 
with casein followed by formaldehyde is of interest. 

Iho ba<hs arc said to be exhausted, and the 
shades bright and good. 5 

The Influence of Temperature on Dye Absorption 
is indicated in the following curves. 



ROSA Nil INK At'K'I A I K ON WOOL. 

(Oil.,- 200 cc. I>yt‘ solution *i "rm. prr litre Woo! ‘Cgrms.) 

The reversal in the absorption of the dye as 
indicated in the curve is attributed to dissociation 
stress, which is said to take place at high tempera¬ 
tures with this dye. 

Assuming Hodd's law, and considering the absorp¬ 
tion as due to chemical effect, a^ well as the dissocia¬ 
tion of the rosaniline acetate, the combined effect 
should be proportional to the fourth power, of the 
temperature 
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The sum of the fifth differences being only - .07, 
or very nearly zero, and' this being also a criterion of 
a quadratic curve, the equation of the curve is 

y -- b (/ t 1.46) < (/ i 1.46)" -d (/ 1 146)' I <'(7 + 1.46)* 

when y is amount of colour absorbed, f. — tem¬ 
perature, and b, c, d constants of condition. 

A further set of experiments similar to the above 
(.sec curve 2) with a'constant quantity (.0005 grm.) in 
excess of dye shows a double reversal as indicated. 

The results from this set of figures indicate that 
at no practically attainable temperature, near to 
o°C. docs colour cease to be "deposited. At about 
3g°C. the maximum colour is deposited (.oq per cent.). 
At 82° the curve falls lowest to the axis of no colour. 

The general effect of using an excess of colour is 
to widen the range of temperature, within which 
colour is deposited; to increase the general dyeing 
effects; and shift the point of greatest deposition 
about 8° upwards, and to doubly reverse it hereafter. 

With mauvcine the calculated point at which no 
colour would be taken up is - 23.8T. At 49° there 
is greatest deposition of colour f.08 per cent.). Then 
there ensues a single inflexion in the curve, and 
lastly, the curve, descends rapidly to the axis of no 
.colour, although at 85 °C. it is still remote therefrom. 

The positive disadvantage, of dyeing with these 
basic colours at hi^h temperatures is therefore 
apparent, so, far as colour absorption is concerned. 

The, absorption, of dyes by wool has alsd' been 
studied by Brown ( J.S.D , and C-, 17 , 9 ?)- 
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• i'he dye left'in the solution on ioo parts taken is 
shown for varying temperatures. 


.Dye. 

1 

i 1 

4 'J" 

1 Cm > 

I ! 

8 u- 

[ 11 >< ■>' 

Acid Maggnta . * 

i 7 <) 

14 

, 4 j 

4-3 

, 5 - 6 

Tartrazine ,. • . 

j 46 1 

3 


1 

i - ( )7 

Indigo Carmine 

40 

3 

j 3-4 ! 

3-5 

; (>.2 

Acftl Green 

[ 71 i 

18 

4 

3 -<> 

5-2 

Acid Violet 4 BW. 

44 j 

26 

L 20,8 1 

i 

20.8 

28.7 


These variations are of interest to the dyer. 
They indicate the possibility of different shades being 
produced by a dye solution containing mixtures of 
these dyes at different temperatures, irrespective of 
depth of shade. 

They explain also why in wool dyeing the fibre 
will often absorb a further amount of dye, if left to 
cool in the dye solution. 
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ef two actions. It may be that both are involved in 
the production of solution?. 

Stated •briefly, the molecules of the dissolved 
substance (solute) are either in association with the 
solvent molecules; or else they simply migrate in an 
inert solvent, dr medium. 

l 

The issue is therefore clear and defined. 

In the latter case the solute is considered to be 
more or less in a state of dissociation, being split up 
into ions»which also have, the power of independent 
migration in the solvents, the cause of this action 
being unknown. 

The two theories Anay be termed the association, 
and dissociation ones respectively. They may be 
said to include all the possible explanations of these * 
phenomena known to us at the present time. 

The association theory was primarily based on 
the work done by Mendeleef on the isolation of 
definite hydrates in solutions. The work of Cromp¬ 
ton and Pickering supported this view. Prof. 
Armstrong in this country, and H. C. Jones in 
America, have* advocated this conception of solu¬ 
tion. 

The original idea of Mendeleef supposes, that a 
series of hydrates are formed in the aqueous solution; 
and that these hydrates are .in equilibrium with the 
solvent and witlf one another. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the presence of suth compounds has not 
been recognised in the case of many other solvents, 
but *a number of hydrates liaye been isolated by 
crystallisation from aqueous solutions by the above 
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investigators; and many others have been indicated 
by the alteration in the physical constants of the 
solutions. 

Armstrong suggested that the association was 
only between the solvent molecules and the negative 
radicle of the solute only. ' « 

In dealing with the phenomena of pseudo solution 
and de-solution in dye solutions ( J.S.C.I., 1905, 
228), 1 ventured h/suggest that the action might be 
of an intermediate nature, it being assumed that the 
so-called secondary attraction of the solvent mole¬ 
cules for those of the solute correspondingly reduces 
the primary attraction between the positive and 
negative radicles thus : 

(OH,), . . . H- Cl . . . (OH,), 

As a result the hydrogen and chlorine atoms are 
never entirely beyond the influence of their primary 
attraction for one another. Their mutual iniluencc 
is lessened, but not entirely replaced by the secondary 
attraction. 

On the other hand, Dr. Lowry has more recently 
advanced the hypothesis that actual dissociation 
may occur owing to the formation of “ hydrated ” 
ions. For instance, he repicsents the solution of 

potassium chloride as follows : 

* 1 
+ - 

K.(H, Oh C 1 (II, 0 ) t> . 

The solution state, so far as the solute is ionised, 
is represented as split up into ionic hydrates. ‘ The 
full argument in favour of this theory is set 
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forth in a recent paper read before the Faraday 

< 

Society. 

So that •we have the three possible states of solu¬ 
tion, the Ionic, the associated, and the intermediate 
one, which ‘assumes that the primary and second¬ 
ary attraction are interchangeable and of the same 
order. 

There is a further and alternative hypothesis, 
which associates the action in the case 1 of aqueous 
solution with the presence of an unsalurated tervalent 
oxygen atom. 

The subject is, therefore, narrowed down, so far 
as our ideas (extend af the present time, as indicated. 
Enough is already known to enable ns to judge the 
importance of the whole subject. It is impossible, 
however, at the present time to indicate the hypo¬ 
thesis which will be ultimately accepted as most 
truly representing the solution state. In the mean¬ 
time the dyer cannot fail to gain information on the 
condition of his solutions, and their possible actions, 
by keeping in touch with the general principle's laid 
down from time to time in connection with this 
subject. 

It may be generally stated that all substances are 
soluble in water. There is apparently no exception 
to this rul£. Even such substances as quartz 
platinum, and gol3, are soluble.^ It may be accepter 
as a fact, therefore, that no known substance is able 
to withstand the solvent* action of Vater. Tin 
degree of solution varies ; sodium sulphate.is very 
soluble, barium .sulphate is.relatively very insoluble. 
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Yet the solvent action is there ; the general action is 
the same in both cases. 

When, therefore, water is brought into contact 
with any substance, fibres, dyes, salts, copper vessels, 
&c., solution takes place hr every cash. Although 
this action may in some cases be" neglected, yet, 
under certain favourable conditions it* may •adversely 
influence the dyeing results. This solvent action 
may' be greatly modified by the presence of fliird 
substances, such as acids, or alkalies, and must be 
carefully considered. 

As previously stated, the dissociation theory 
assumes that salts, acids, aful bases are more or 
less split up into electrically charged ions on 
dissolving in water. 

According to Faraday’s law, hydrogen and the 
metallic radicles are positively charged, while 
hydroxyl and radicles are negatively charged. 

Acids in aqueous solutions are supposed to act as 
such by virtue of the free hydrogen ions present. 
Consequently the hydrogen ions in a given equiva¬ 
lent of acid are said to determine*'its strength as 
an acid. 

These H ions are also supposed to have the power 
of carrying electricity, and consequently the more 
•free ions present the, greater will be Jhe carrying 
power, or conductivity' of the solution. • 

Beyond a .■ certain stage of aqueous dilution 
Kohlrausch hound that the molecular conductivity 
of these substances reached a maximum value. 

The dissociation theory implies tjiat at this point 
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• 

the. substance is entirely split up into 10ns, or, in 
other words, completely dissociated. 

Having* therefore determined the molecular con¬ 
ductivity. of an acid at infinite dilution {that is to say, 
at the point of maximum dissociation), its molecular 
conducti\»ty at'my other dilution greater than that 
will vary.as tlfe number of ions present. 

So that the ratio of the molecular conductivity at 
any 4 dilution v to the molecular conductivity at 
infinite dilution will give the degree of dissociation at 
any other dilution thus : 

Uw 

.lx* M ‘ 

The future investigations on the action of dyeing 
will certainly be closely connected with the abnormal 
actions of substances in the colloid state. When the 
nature of the fibres and dyes is considered, it will be 
seen that every dyer should have at least an elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of the properties and actions of these 
bodies. 

The further study of this subject must un¬ 
doubtedly lead'to important results. Whether the 
advanced views held by some investigators will be 
ultimately accepted, or not, is hardly a fit subject for 
speculation. The study of these substances, their 
properties, and their relations to other materials* 
with which -they *inay be brought into contact, is a 
wide one; and• many years "will probably elapse 
before our knowledge is brought down to anything 
like i, firm or satisfactory basis.. . 

Be this.as it may, sufficient facts have already 
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come to light to lead us greatly to modify our views 
and theories, and undoubtedly this disturbing influ¬ 
ence will tend to become greater rather than to 
decrease. * 

Not the least important result of these investiga¬ 
tions will certainly be directly To influence' our 
ideas on the so-called ionic theory of solution. It 
maybe that they will lead to its destruction or’they 
may possibly add 'additional, and perhaps it may 
be said, much-wanted confirmation of the general 
principles laid down by those who support, and up¬ 
hold it against an increasing number of opposing 
facts. At any rati', the study of colloids when in 
a state of pseudo-solution cannot fail to indicate 
fresh lines of research, which may, in their general 
effect, help us to understand many points which 
are at present beyond our range of thought, and 
experience. 

It is here also, that the true relations between 
dyeing and physical chemistry will become evident. 

There is little doubt but that many actions which 
are of but everyday interest to tlfe dyer, and at 
present almost beneath the consideration of the 
physicist, will be ultimately recognised as of prime 
importance, and lead to a general extension of 
.knowledge. ( 

A rapid survey of the actions which make up this 
most useful art will rrlake this at once evident. The 
extreme delicacy of the colour reactions, the nature 
of the dyes, the extreme complexity of the problem, 
which deals with the ultimate determination of the 
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fibre-state, and all that this entails, indicate that 
the future study of this subject cannot but have its 
direct influence on the general considerations upon 
which we. shall ultimately base our knowledge and 
theoretical speculations on the state of matter, 

and the ffjrces w’hich influence it. 

% 

Graham divided all substances into two 
classPs, viz., crystalloids and amorphous substances 

(colloids). We already know thal this division is of 

* • 

an arbitrary nature; but in the absence of a direct 
method of accurately determining the condition of 
the state taken up by these units in solution, as 
regards the exact condition of the dissolved sub¬ 
stance, we are unable at present to do much more 
than indicate that this division, like so many others 
which were set up during the nineteenth century, is 
not altogether a satisfactory one. 

Crystalloids undoubtedly, when dissolved in, say, 
water, change its physical properties to a marked 
degree. They diminish the vapour tension, lower the 
freezing-point, and raise the boiling-point. In fact, 
they act as if thcfe exists a more or less close relation¬ 
ship between the molecules of the solution and the 
solute, which modifies the normal properties of the 
solvent liquid. 

On the other hand, the 1 so-called colloids do not- 
seem to enter intb so close a relationship with the 
solution system, and this seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that the molecules of the latter seem to be 
preseift in a state of higher aggregation. 

Correspondingly, they exert little influence on the 
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state of the solvent, for they do not materially alter 
its freezing- or boiling-point or the vapour tension. 

These bodies are therefore regarded more in the 
light of mixtures, or suspensions than true, solutions. 

But all these divisions are of an arbitraly nature, 
and only serve as stepping-stones ■'on ouk, way to a 
serviceable appreciation of the true fdets of the case. 
They are crude, and must never be accepted as “any¬ 
thing more than the scaffolding, which will ultimately 
be removed when our knowledge is more complete. 

Although in some ways the relationship between 
the solution and solute seems to indicate that colloids 
do not enter into such close 1 relationship with the 
solution, yet it must not be lost sight of that they 
persistently retain what we call “ water of hydra¬ 
tion.” This, taken in conjunction with the above 
facts, will indicate the extreme complexity of the 
reactions which govern the relative relations between 
the two systems, 

(Solution + crystalloid) and (solution + colloid), 
and the impossibility of our natural division being 
anything more than a very mcoihplete and un¬ 
satisfactory one. 

Colloids when mixed with water will generally 
form jellies when tin* proportion of colloid to 
•water is within certain, limits. In certain cases, the 
structure of these is so coarse that* it maybe visible 
to the eye under a low power objective. It is then 
seen to consist of a more or less solid framework 
through which the .liquid is dispersed. 

The two states in which a colloid caii exist in a 

« 
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solution state, using this term in its widest sense, are 
tu rned the hydrosol state afid hydrogel state respec¬ 
tively. . 

In it^ outward condition, the forftier resembles 
a true solution, such as a solution of sugar in water. 
The latter is oNhe nature of a jelly, and may be 
regarded *as a fwo-phase state. 

The dividing line between these two states is, in a 
way, a sharp one. It has been sS.icl that the critical 
point loetjveen them is as sharp as the crystallising 
point of an ordinary salt, but our knowledge of this 
alteration in the solution state when the one passes 
into the other is very indefinite. It is difficult to 
form anything like a mental picture of what goes on 
during the transition stage. 

This idea of the solid framework through which 
the liquid is dispersed is perhaps the best, and only 
one, we have before us, which may indicate the fibre 
state of a silk filament at the time of dyeing. A 
similar state probably exists in the case of artificial 
silk under similar conditions. 

In the case. 6f other fibres our ideas of their con¬ 
struction will be modified from time to time, as our 
knowledge of their physical structure increases. 

The crystalloids are capable of forming solutions 
which are perfect enough to jiass through the inter-, 
stices of £hesc ‘colloid jellies with considerable 
freedom. This very interesting fact must be care¬ 
fully considered in its relation to tha presence of 
these‘bodies in the dye solution, and their ^possible 
action in dyeing. As a matter of fact, ‘the rate of 
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diffusion of these bodies through gelatine or agar- 
agar is practically the‘same as that through pure 
water. 

This was clearly pointed out by Voigtlai.ider (Zcit. 
/• Phys. ( hem., 1889, 3, 31b), who closely studied this 
question. The influence of temperature qp the rate 
of diffusion is very marked. Ah increase in tem¬ 
perature will greatly increase the rate at Which the 
salt will equalise itsblf over the whole solution system. 

When the action of temperature on .dyeing is 
considered, it will be seen that this action is one of 
special significances 

The following table indicates the relative rate of 
diffusion through agar-agar of some typical sub¬ 
stances at different temperatures. 


Substance 

| cl t t >° 

at 1 

at 40' 

Formic add . 

- 47 - 

.867 , 

1.40 

Arctic acid 

.318 ■ 

.(>40 

I.04 

KHO . 

. i 1,or 

r -75 

2.J() 

KC 1 

. [ .786 

1.40 

2.18 


On the other hand, the so-called colloids cannot 
pass through jellies or membranes except at very slow 
rates. It is only recently that it has been recognised 
that these bodies will pass at all. Dialysis, or the 
separation of colloids from crystalloids in their solu¬ 
tions is founded on 'this fact, an<J is a process in 
common use, in chemical .analysis. 

The explanation of this action is obscure.* Our 
knowledge 'of the subject is limited, an^ the possi- 
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bility of colloids passing through membranes is one 
which deserves further attention. 

Just as :t is possible to prepare membranes which 
are permeable to water, but which will stop the 
passage of some salts (crystalloids), so at least some 
colloids art* capable of slowly passing through certain 
membranes. 

These semi-permeable membranes, which will stop 
the passage of crystalloids in some cases, are natur¬ 
ally closer in their structure than the ordinary ones. 

A porous pot holding in its structure a gelatinous 
precipitate of ferrocyanide of copper will act in this 
way. ( Proc. Chem. Sac ., lix. 344.) 

It is interesting as a matter of history to note that 
this passage of liquids through films (parchment ' 
paper, bladders, &c.,) which is called osmosis, was 
first noticed by Abbe Nollet in 1748. 

It may be here mentioned, and it is pointed out 
in fuller detail elsewhere, that in considering the 
cause of this action which leads to diffusion it is not 
sufficient to assume that the size of the aggregates 
in solution is the, only controlling factor. 

The author has attempted to explain the slow 
dialysis of colloids by assuming that molecular migra¬ 
tion takes place in pseudo solutions from one aggre¬ 
gate to the other. , 

This idea of nfolecular migration in pseudo solu¬ 
tions is founded by analogy, on'tlve Poisson theory of 
atomic migration. It offers a possible* explanation 
of the'mechanism of the dialysis of colloids (Qreaper, 
J.S.C.I., xxiv. 223, and J.S.D. and C., May 1905). 
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This migration of the individual molecules from 
one complex to anotlier'may explain the slow dyeing 
action, or absorption of lakes like those of alizarine 
by the one-Hkth method, where the so-called mole¬ 
cular weight of the aggregates is a high one; the 
“levelling up” action in dyeing;.'the passing of a 
solution of gun-cotton through a membrane; and the 
slow “ripening” of solutions of cellulose, or its com¬ 
pounds, in the manufacture of artificial silk. 

By assuming this action, it is possible.To ’explain 
the slow passage of large aggregates through a 
membrane, or "sieve,” where the direct passage 
is prohibited by size. 

An alternative explanation given by Prof. Ramsay 
[J.S.C.I., 1904, 296) is, that the cotton molecules 
may become deformed in shape, and glide through 
the interstices of the membrane like worms. 

If a solution of a crystalloid be separated by a 
porous membrane from pure water, certain so-called 
osmotic phenomena are set up, and enormous pres¬ 
sures may result from this action. 

This osmotic pressure may be measured directly, 
or, more easily calculated. In the case of mineral 
icids and salts the actual pressure is in excess of the 
calculated results. From certain theoretical conclu¬ 
sions Arrhenius accounts for this by assuming the 
dissociation of the acid, or salt." In this way the 
number of individual units in solution is increased, 
and with it'the pressure*, or osmotic effect. 

There is no generally accepted view as to the 
pause of osmotic pressure. 
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TJie dissociation theory assumes that the dis¬ 
solved substance exists in the solution in a state, so 
far equivalent to a perfect gas, that it obeys laws, 
which are .similar to those governing the latter. 

The association theory, on the other hand, 
assumes some attractive force at, work which forms 
aggregates, consisting of solvent and solute mole¬ 
cules’ At any rate, the phenomena of osmosis are 
directly connected with the state of the solution at 
the time they are exhibited, varying with the con¬ 
dition of the solute, and its solution state. Action 
at the surfaces of the membrane also seems to play 
an important part in these phenomena. 

The absorption of water by colloids is clearly of 
the nrst importance to the dyer. The preliminary 
operations to dyeing, apart from the question of the 
colour and gloss of the fibre, and its condition during 
the mechanical stages of its manufacture, are chiefly 
connected with the object of presenting the fibre in 
a uniform condition to the dye-bath. All foreign 
substances of a nature which will defeat this end, 
such as wax, grease, &c., are as far as possible 
removed by alkaline, or other treatment. The 
thorough wetting out of the fibre before it is brought 
into the presence of mordant, or dye, is also well 
understood, and its need c.anqpt be over-estimated. 

From the theoretical point of view, all these 
operations are conducted with flie object of equally 
permeating the fibre substance with the aqueous 
solutions. The result of this is. to obtain fibre 
condition, corresponding more, or less, to the so-called 
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hydrogel state and as far as possible an equal state 
of hydration. 

A study of the way in which silicic acid gives up 
its water of hydration indicates the state-in which it 
is held. 1 he elimination of water by this hydrogel 
is a gradual and continuous ony/ decreasing as the 
anhydrous state is reached (Henunden, /.at. Anorg. 
Chan., 13, 2jj). 

f he influence of these hydrogels on the properties 
of the “solvent” is small. - ' 

The colloids exert little or no influence on osmotic 
pressure, boiling-point, freezing-point, or electrical 
conductivity of the solution,' and in this way differ 
entirely from crystalloids. 

It has been shown that solutions of these colloids 
may be made to gelatinise, or enter the hydrogel state, 
by the addition of small quantities of certain sub¬ 
stances. This action is different to that shown when 
a crystalloid is made to partly leave the soluble state 
in a supersaturated solution, by the addition of a 
crystal, or other substance. It is only local in its 
effect in the case of colloids. 1 

The hydrogels have undoubtedly the power of 
absorbing foreign substances in solution. For in¬ 
stance, mctastannic acid readily absorbs hydrochloric 
acid, or sodium sulphate, and, probably, many other 
substances (Bemmelen and Klobbie, Zcit. Anorg. 
them., 23,111). The concentration of the hydro¬ 
chloric acid was often found to be greater than in the 
solution. The absorption factor 

K = cone, in colloid / cone. ,in H;D, 
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is not.a constant in this case, but is dependent on the 
concentration at the point of equilibrium. 

A furtner point is that the absorption of sub¬ 
stances is proportional to the hydration < 5 / the colloid. 
This is of the*greatest interest from the dyer’s point 
of vb'w. It is found that silicic acid absorbs com¬ 
pounds in the ratio of its state of hydration (Bem- 
mclcn* J. Jar Chan., 23, 324). Similai interesting 
results were also obtained with ?>n(X, in different 
states of hydration. 

SnO.,.2.311.,0 absorbed more acid than StiO,.i.2 H, 0 . 

When we consider the conditions of the libres 
wliicli give the best dyeing results, so far as dye 
absorption is concerned, it will at once be seen how 
closely they approximate to those which give the 
highest absorption results in the cases of inorganic 
hydrogels given above. 

The importance also of an equal state of hydration 
from the dyeing point of view is clear when we 
remember that it is very desirable to obtain an even 
shade, or absorption of dye. This is a necessary 
condition so far as piece or yarn dyeing is concerned, 
in practically all cases, although not so necessary 
in dyeing loose wool, or cotton. 

So that the condition of thy fibre at the time of 
dyeing is of the first importance, and probably the 
conditions of the* dye solution are unconsciously 
arranged or determined by the dyer as 'much with 
the object of obtaining a correct fibre condition, as 
modifying tin? physical (or chemical) state, of the dye 
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solution.' The dyer must recognise the possible and 
variable action of the fibre as well as the dye-stuff, 
when the conditions of dyeing are altered. 

Hydrogels, particularly those of the dioxides of 
silicon, tin, magnesium, &c., can form absorption 
compounds with gases and liquids, and are able by 
absorption to remove acids, bases, "salts; &c., from 
solutions in which they are placed. 

This action goes on until a state of equilibrium is 
established. The state of equilibrium alters under 
changed conditions of temperature, strength of solu¬ 
tion and amount of liquid per unit of hydrogel. 

'Fhe principal phenomena'of absorption have 1 been 
described as follows (Bemmelen, Lamin'. Versuchs. 
Slat-, 35 , 6 9 ): 

(1) When an absorbent substance gains, or loses 
some of the absorbed substance, in all probability 
each particle becomes equally richer, or poorer, in the 
absorbed substance. In this way they diftcr from 
chemical compounds. When the latter suffer dis¬ 
sociation a certain number of molecules are com¬ 
pletely decomposed, and the rest remain intact. 

(2) The power of absorption is not constant, but 
varies as the action goes on. The attraction for the 
first portion is strong. As more is absorbed the 
tendency to absorb decreases rapidly. The action 
takes place more slowly. In the same way the latter 
portion is given up more readily 1 to solutions. 

(3) 'fhe absorptive power of colloids varies with 
their .method of - production, and the subsequent 
treatment they are exposed to. , 
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(4) 11} drogels may change into ordinary chemical 
hydrates acquiring a definite composition, and even 
a crystalline form. In doing so they lose the power 
of forming absorption compounds. * 

It would’ seem, therefore, that at, say, a higher 
temperatuse the residual chemical attraction is more 
definitely .confined to the hydrate complex. 

dins is* indicated also in the fact that the forma¬ 
tion of a colloid compound is accompanied by the 
evolution of considerably less heat than is evolved 
m the formation of the corresponding crystalline 
form. 

('5) Increase of temperature affects the absorptive 
power. It sets fne a certain amount of water from 
the hydrogel, and also increases the solvent action of 
the water, or the substance absorbed. 

Consequently the rate of absorption decreases. 

{(>) Every hydrogel has its own specific rate of 
absorption for each acid, base, or salt. One hydrogel 
may absorb acids more powerfully than it does other 
substances, another one will absorb bases more 
powei fully, and*another salts. In general, absorp¬ 
tion is strongest when under the circumstances the 
hydrogel, and the absorbed compound can combine 
(comically. An example of this action is seen 
in the case of stannic acid. t This absorbs a good, 
deal of sulplmriC acid, but much more potash. 
(a) d'he substanca dissolved may be proportionately 
divided between the water* of the hydrogel and the 
water’of the solution, as in the ca^e where potassium 
chloride is. absorbed by the hydrogel' of dlica. 
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( b ) The hydrogel may absorb a larger proportion 
of the dissolved substance. The hydrogel of rneta- 
stannic acid will absorb nearly all the potash from a 
solution. 

This absorption may even cause decomposition 
of the dissolved substance. The hydrogel of silica 
will remove potash from potassium carbonate, or soda 
from disodium phosphate. On shaking up the same 
hydrogel with calcium carbonate and potassium chlo¬ 
ride, there is an absorption of lime and potash, and a 
corresponding amount of calcium chloride and calcium 
bicarbonate remains in solution. Some potassium 
chloride is also absorbed. *■ 

(7,! The condition of the hydrogel and its weight 
being given, the temperature also being known 
and remaining constant, and the hydrogel not being 
soluble in the solution, the amount of a particular 
substance absorbed by it varies with the state of 
concentration, and with the amount of solution. 

A state of equilibrium is established between the 
absorptive action of the hydrogel on the one hand, 
and the opposing action of the water on the other. 
If chemical decomposition also takes place, the 
attraction of chemical combination takes part in 
producing the equilibrium. 

The stronger the splution the more of the sub¬ 
stance is absorbed, but in decreasing quantity. The 
limit is reached when after the equilibrium is estab¬ 
lished the liquid is in a saturated condition. No 
satisfactory formula can be obtained to represent 
the action generally, except in very dilute solutions, 
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and where the absorptive power of the colloid is weak, 
when the curve obtained is practically a straight line. 

(8) One* crystalloid absorbed by a hydrogel may 
be replaced by another. 

If a hydrogel which has absorbed A be placed in a 
solution of a substance B, then the solvent will dis¬ 
solve out some of A, and at the same time some of B 

* % 

will be absorbed until equilibrium is established, but 
no ttqp substitution takes place. 

If the absorption quantities are small, A and B 
are absorbed without mutually influencing one other 
to a noticeable extent. If the quantities of A be 
large, Hiere may be a loss by substitution. 

The last part of A absorbed, which is not held 
so strongly, may be replaced by B. 

It has been noticed,however,that by repeatedly 
treating the hydrogel with solutions of B, the 
latter may entirely replace A. In the event of 
chemical action taking place between A and B in 
solution, the action maybe greatly complicated, and 
even entirely altered. 

The ultimate absorption of the substance by the 
hydrogel depends entirely upon the final state of the 
solution. 

An important statement has been made by 
J. Billitzer (,Zcil. Phvs. Client., 1903, 45, 307), as a* 
result of some experiments on the “ carrying down ” 
of calcium, chromium, sodium and potassium chlo¬ 
rides when they precipitate*colloids. The fact seems 
to be 'established that they act in the ra1,io of their 
chemical equivalents in their precipitating action. 
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If pota'ssium chloride is used as the precipitating 
electrolyte, acid is set free when the colloid is electro¬ 
negative ; on the other hand, when the colloid sub¬ 
stance is electropositive alkali is liberated. 

The colloids may be divided into two classes, 
according to their action, when ui/ler th<» influence 
of a high E.M.F., and may be classified into electro¬ 
positive and electro-negative units, as- 'the case 
may be. 

The electro-negatively charged particle? move to 
the anode, and the electro-positive ones to the cathode. 

Colloids, or suspensions, which are charged in 
opposite directions will precipitate each other if 
present in certain proportions. 

Aniline dyes act as colloids in this respect. The 
acid dyes were found to migrate towards the anode 
and the basic dyes towards the cathode (Neisser 
and Friedemann, Chan. Caitr , 1904, 1, 1387). 

The coagulating effect produced on solutions of 
colloids by reagents is of a complicated nature. It 
does not seem possible to give any definite reason for 
their action. We must content ourselves with the 
recorded facts which in themselves seem very con¬ 
tradictory ; they at least indicate the very complex 
nature of the phenomena before us. 

■ The one thing which seems certain is that electro¬ 
lytes, or soluble salts^ have the power cf degrading 
hydrosols into hydrogels, and tliak in doing so the 
precipitating* reagent m&y be partly, or wholly, 
precipitated at the* same time. It must, however, 
be remembered that other substance^ will also preci- 
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pitate colloids. That this action ma$ be of a 
mechanical nature is seen in the fact that if barium 
sulphate fs shaken up with some hydrosols, it will 
carry down with it a good deal *of the colloid 
substance.' 

In other caMes, we may have a soluble salt 
acting in this way, and being decomposed in the 
process. * 

1 » 

Duel an x (Comfit, rend., 1904, 138, 571) affirms 

that thfi precipitated colloid usually contains a 
certain amount of one of the radicles of the salt used 
to produce coagulation, s thc change being produced 
by simple substitution of one of its radicles for an 
equivalent amount of one of the constituents of the 
colloidal substance. The solution after coagulation 
will contain a small amount of the radicle displaced 
from the colloid. Linder and Picton’s recent work 
seems to support this. 

It seems that in the neighbourhood of the coagu¬ 
lating point a slight change in equilibrium will pro¬ 
duce a much larger visible, effect on the colloid, 
• . . . 
o that the latter is easily precipitated. 

The precipitation of proteid substances by acids, 
copper, or silver salts is in each case a reversible one, 
the precipitate dissolving in excess of the reagent. 
(V. Henri ,and A. Meyer, Comfit. Rend., 1904, 138, 
757.) This is a reaction wdiich it will be advisable to 
keep before us iti the study of the action of mordants 
and dyes. It may be possible to ckplain certain 
reactions in this way, which at? presenter 1 * more or 
less obscufe. 
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It would‘follow that the composition of the fibre 
might be expected to have a great influence on the 
results produced in different cases. 

All inorganic colloids seem to be more, or less 
absorbed by cotton, wool, or silk fibres'. This is 
stated to be quite independent of the *chemical 
nature of the dissolved colloid. (W. JfiUz, Her., 
1904, J 7 > 1766.) _ / * 

It is, perhaps, not safe to argue from the 
inorganic to the organic colloids so far *as their 
general reactions are concerned, for the inorganic 
colloids seem, at best, to be present in a very degraded 
state in their solutions. As has before been pointed 
out, they may be carried down in a mechanical way 
by such rough suspensions as barium carbonate, and 
are then firmly held against resolution. Organic 
colloids such as dyes are not so readily carried down, 
or held, in this way. 

In passing it is interesting to note that the method 
of precipitation of insoluble salts in colloids like 
gelatine, is of an irregular nature, so far as distribu¬ 
tion is concerned. Liesegang noticed, for instance, 
that silver chromate precipitated in situ fin capillary 
tubes) by the diffusion of silver nitrate solution 
into gelatine in which potassium chromate has been 
dissolved, gives rise to unequal precipitation. The 
silver chromate occurs in lamina; al right angles to 
the direction of the tube. « 

The relative conditiort-state of hydrosols and 
hydrogel§ so far as is known, is as follows. The' two 
states seem to be in a way, distinct, t that is to say, 
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I 

there is generally a critical point in the passage from 
one state to the other which corresponds, in a rough 
way, with*the difference between the solid and liquid 
state in*ordinary substances. This statement must 
only be taken in a general sense. Further knowledge 
may indicate tliat the dividing line is an imaginary 
one, but. for firactical purposes we may consider the 
two stat\as distinct. Taking the hydrogel state as 
consisting of a framework, mo*re or less perfectly 
developed, as the case may be, permeated by a liquid, 
it may be said to be a two-phase system—the frame¬ 
work or more insoluble portion corresponding with 
the solid phase, and the other with the solution state. 
In this gelatinised state the water may be partly held 
by capillary action. The power with which colloids* 
will take up moisture is immense. The molecular 
lorees which come into play when colloids lose 
water are correspondingly great. Gelatine on drying 
will strip off the surface of a containing glass vessel. 

The rate at which chemical action may take place 
in colloid solutions is not altered to any great 
extent. * 

The classification of the colloids is evidently 
impossible at present. It has been proposed to 
divide them roughly into two classes, having res¬ 
pectively a molecular weight either above or below 
20,000. In the former we find starch (25,000), silicic 
acid (49,000), a»d in the latter would come tannin, 
dextrin, ferric hydroxide* (6000). 

It would seem that it is the colloids <jf higher 
molecular weight which give non-reversiblc solutions 
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on freezing. (Linnebarger, /. Am. Chcm. Soc. 20, 

i 8 9 8 > 375 -) 

Such proposed methods of separation.as that of 
shaking up»tlic? solution with barium sulphate hardly 
deserve attention. 

Until we more thoroughly reajise tin; state in 
which colloids exist in pseudo solutions, it will be 
impossible to derive any satisfactory nrethod of 
classification. ‘ 

There is need for a standard of solution, and 
a ready method of comparison with other states. 
This may either take the form of a standard solu¬ 
tion, or a calibrated porous partition for diffusion 
experiments. 

A colloid which seems dry to the touch (such as 
gelatine, or silk) contains a considerable amount of 
water, which it may lose on further drying at a 
temperature of 100° C., the state of the fibre continu¬ 
ally changing with its composition. This action, at 
ordinary temperature, may be a reversible one. If a 
colloid be dried so that its vapour tension is nil, 
it may regain its water partially, 'or entirely, on 
exposure to the air. This will depend on the com¬ 
plete reversibility of the process, and will vary with 
different substances and conditions. 

, In a closed space partially saturated with mois- 

9 I 

ture, a colloid loses water until itt> vapour tension 
is equal to that of the surrounding medium. 

The rapidity of dehydration constantly diminishes 
until it peaches a minimum as the vapour tension 
approaches that of the enclosed air. For example, 
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colloidal metastannic acid containing 2.a mols. of 
water lost .55 mols. the first day. The quantity 
lost deereased gradually, until on the 13th day only 
.01 mol. .per day was lost, and the ccffnposition was 
•79 m °l- OH,. (Bcrmnelcn, Rcc. Trav. Chim., 7, 37.) 

When Jhis process of “ hydration ” becomes non- 
rpversible, which happens when most colloids lose 
wat(*r, especially when drying at a high temperature 
complicates the action,thenon-revdtsible modifications 
have*a digiinished absorptive power, but at the same 
time they retain their water with more energy. This 
is an indication that the secondary chemical action 
involved may be constant *in its amount, varying in 
intensity with the ratio of colloid to water. In the 
transformation of a colloid into a true hydrate a state 
of equilibrium is reached with fewer molecules of 
water, with the formation of correspondingly larger 
aggregates. It may undergo modification at a 
suitable temperature, so that it becomes insoluble 
in the medium in which it was originally dissolved. 

Colloidal silica will hold more water at 50°, or 
even at ioo°, ift a medium saturated with aqueous 
vapour, than at 15 0 in dry air. (Ibid. Rcc. Trav. 
Chim., 7, 69.) 

The precipitating action of salts on colloids seems 
to be a general one. 

The idea hes been put forward that the precipita¬ 
ting action of colloids is a dehydrating one. Tomasso, 
(Compt. Rcndus, 99, 37) doe* not agree with this, some 
salts, *it being held, acting in thq opposite direction. 
Sodium acetate, sodium sulphate, potassium bromide, 
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and potassium chlorate are said to'act by retarding 
the dehydration of cu'pric hydroxide into copper 
oxide. On the other hand, potassium chloride and 
sodium carbonate act in the reverse direction. 

All proteids (except peptone) are precipitated by a 
neutral solution of ammonium sulphate. ^\11 colloids 
seem to act in this way, including soap, soluble carbo¬ 
hydrates, glycogen, &c. (Nasso, Pfliigef s Archtv. 
4T 504-) 

This writer will not allow, however, that the 
cause of the precipitation is due to the struggle for 
water which takes place between the colloid and the 
salt. A series of experiments,tend to show that this 
is not sufficient to explain the results obtained. 

The presence of a salt is not necessary to preci¬ 
pitate the colloids. Plaff, Geiger, and I’ayen have 
shown that separation may take place by freezing 
in some cases. A colloidal solution of antimony 
trisulphide (Schultz’s method) is entirely separated 
by freezing. On the other hand, albumen is not 
separated, or, if it is, the action is a reversible one. 
(Lubavin, /. Russ. Chcm. Soc., 21, *397.) 

The reduction of the freezing-point of water by 
colloids is very slight. This indicates very high 
figures for the molecular weights. 

Gallic and tannic acids are said by Patcrno (Zcit. 
Rhys. Chem. 4, 457) to show a very high molecular 
weight. When dissdlved in acetic,acid they are said 
to give normal results. .This is, however, denied by 
Sabaneeff (/. Rus, Chcm. Soc., 22, 102). «■ 

The state of egg albumen (15 percent, sol.) is 
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said by this investigator to correspond with a mole¬ 
cular weight of 15,000. 

On the other hand, Gladstone and Hibbert (Phil. 
Mag., 26, 38) obtained results by Kao .It’s method, 
which indicate a molecular weight of 2000. 

Guthrie’s original statement that colloids do not 
influence the boiling-point (or freezing-point) of 
water*, or ii> other words, that the tension of aqueous 
vapour of solutions of colloids equals that of water, 
is not'correct. Gelatine, for instance, is said to raise 
the boiling-point. 

The student is referred to the work done by 
Morris (Trans, ('.hem. Soc. 1888,610, and 1889, 466), 
which indirectly is of interest to those engaged in 
the siudy of the absorption of dyes. 

Hydrolysis in solution certainly seems to take 
place in many cases. For example, potassium 
cyanide is partially decomposed into KHO and HCN 
in aqueous solution (Shields, Phil. Mag., (5) 35, 365). 
The action of water in producing this effect is called 
hydrolysis. 

Probably all .’alts are hydrolysed in aqueous 
solution, but in many cases to an exceedingly 
small extent. 

Esters as well as salts are hydrolysed. Methyl 
anu ethyl acetates are decomposed into acetic acid 
and the corresponding alcohol. The extent to which 
hydrolysis takes pl^ce is regulate'd by mass action. 

Veley (J.C.S., 1905, 26).considers that the de¬ 
composition of ammonium salts on boiling is due to 
hydrolysis, aqd not dissociation. 
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The eases where hydrolysis is'possible are said 
to be : 

(1) Salts from weak bases and strong acids. 

(2) Salts* from strong base 'and weak acid. 

(3) Salts from weak base and weak acid. 

It would therefore seem to be a function of an 
unequal atomic bond, and this confirms the above 
theory of association rather than dissociation/when 
the actual reaction between the water molecules and 
the solute is considered. For instance,. 

KCN + H .,0 ^ HCN + KHO. 

The laws for electrical conductivity in the above 
cases arc stated to be 

, , C (acid) x C (base) 

U) C (salt) " 

and in the case of (3) 

C. (acid) x C (base) _ ,, 

C- (salt) ' 

In (1) the amount of the action is stated to depend 
on dilution. In (2) it is independent of dilution 
beyond a certain limiting value. In (3) hydrolysis 
is nil, or inappreciable.* 

The influence of the dissociation of dyes in 
solution has been discussed by Vignon (Bull. Soc. 
Ini. de Mulh. 1893, 407 and J.S.D. and,. C. 1893, 44). 

t 

* For further information on this subject the following may be 
consulted—Whlkcr: Zeit. Pkys. Chem ,, 1889,4, 319; Arrhenius 
(ibid.) 1894, 13, 407, and Van’t Hofi, Chemische , Oynamik , 
(1898) 121-126. 
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From this point of view the three factors influ¬ 
encing the action of dyeing would be : 

(1) The absorbent fibre ; 

(2) The dye-stuff; 

(3) The solvent; 

an couilibrjum being established and determined 
by. chemical foiccs, and the conditions of dissocia¬ 
tion, * resulting in any case in the dye effect 
observed. 

This matter has been further studied in greater 
detail by Knecht ( J.S.I). and C. 1898, 59 ; 1903,158 ; 
59 )- 

Diamine sky blue, for‘instance, is said to dis¬ 
sociate quite as readily as any basic dye, when tested 
by the filter-paper method. 

On the other hand, the sulphonated basic dyes like 
acid green, or acid violet, show no dissociation by the 
above test. These results are said to correspond very 
closely with the dyeing effects of these dyes on wool. 
The alcoholic solutions of these dyes do not show 
dissociation by this test. They have also 110 dyeing 
power on wool. It will be noticed, however, that 
the possible difference in the action of alcohol and 
watei on the. fibres themselves is disregarded. 

The halo formed on paper by this method with 
magenta can be prevented if hydrochloric acid is 
present in the free state. Correspondingly, wool will 
not dye in the sajne acid solution of the dye, and 
this reagent may act by proventing the dissociation 
effect in both cases. , # 

Acid colours will show this separation of the 
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resulting shade is not very fast against washing, 
indicating that it is imperfectly fixed in the fibre 
substance. 

In the tame way, precipitated cellulose, winch is 
in a more highly hydrated form, will dye more readily 
than the original cotton with some dyes. They are 
also faster against washing. It must be remembered 
in connection with thin subject that mercerised 
cotton, will give a darker shade with the same per¬ 
centage oT'dye. 

It may be argued that the increased absorp¬ 
tion is due to the greater.number of OH groups 
present in the cellulose molecule, or aggregate. I11 
connection with this it may be noted that the 
cellulose tetracetate, which is very resistant to any 
ordinary hydrating action of water, as tested by its 
physical properties, will not take up dyes under 
these conditions. 

It lias been stated that alizarine lakes, which are 
soluble in alcohol-ether, are readily dyed on cotton 
from such a solution. If this is so, the matter is one 
of Interest, 011 which the writer hopes to give 
further details later. It is diffieult to see how 
dy-ing can be due to chemical action in this case. 

I 1 is possible that light may be thrown on the 
subject of flip colloid state by the study of the • 
mutual solubility of liquids, J,. P. Kuenen {Phil. 

1903, G$i) expresses the opinion that 
in these mixtures and at the point of satura¬ 
tion, tfte molecular conditions s(?t up, which may 
probably be* represented by a high molecular 
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attraction, make it impossible for the solvent 
to dissolve more than a limited amount of the 
solute, or second substance, without entering upon 
an unstable condition. If this is so' with par¬ 
tially miscible liquids, the same should apply to 
pseudo-solutions. Beyond the point oi saturation 
the solute will be in a stale of abnormal aggrega¬ 
tion. 

As has been pointed out by F. G. Doling 1? (Phil. 
Mag. 6, vol. i. 647), we have to aecount'for the fact 
that a solid substance C, when brought in contact 
with certain liquid medig, breaks up, or disintegrates 
into these media, but in such a manner that the dis¬ 
integrating process does not proceed to the mole¬ 
cular limit. 

The liquid medium seems to be interspersed with 
minute aggregates of C, which are still so much 
larger than their molecular magnitudes, that they 
are subjected to almost statistically uniform 
bombardment. These complexes are such that 
changes of temperature, or the addition of compara¬ 
tively small quantities of other substances frequently 
cause the sudden precipitation in mass of the sub¬ 
stance C. 

This view of the case may be regarded, if we may 
use the term, as a very mechanical one. No provi¬ 
sion is made for the possible arrangement of the 
system into aggregates which ar£ made up of mole¬ 
cules of both solvent and solute such as we undoubt¬ 
edly 'get in mixtures of alcohol and water, and in 
many other cases. . r 
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The first investigator to study the solution state 
of the “ direct ” or cotton dyes was Picton (J.C. Soc. 
1892,148). He made use of certain tests to establish 
the state of different solutions, and witli them tested 
an aqueous solution of Congo red. 

Tyndall had noticed that light is polarised by its 
passage through colloidal solutions. Congo red, 
which dissolves easily in water, was found under 
these, conditions to give a well-marked polarised 
beam. 

Filtered under pressure for two hours through a 
porous cell, the same solution passed through practi¬ 
cally colourless. A slow diffusion experiment gave 
a similar result. 

'The molecular aggregation in aqueous solution 
of these dyes is also given by Ivrafft {Der. 1899, 
ibo8) as follows: 

Benzopurpurin . 3000 .. 724 (normal calculation) 

Diamine Blue . 3430 .. <)<)<) „ 

The following figures are given for 

Rosanilint hydrochloride (mol. wt. 337) 

In alcohol . . . 330, 335, 343 

In water . . . 520, 584, 617 

Methyl Violet (mol. wt. 407) 

In alcohol . . . 403.5, 421.1 

In water . . 804.5, 838.7. 870.4 

l ' Mc'htfknc. Blue (mol. wl. 3 i 0 - 8 ) 

In alcohol . . . 3214, 342-7 

In water* . . . 321.2, 492.4, 530.5 

* • 

Tannic .Acid (mol. wt. 322) 

In water . . . * 5^7 , » 

Picton ( tbid *) further pointed out that the degree 
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of aggregation in the case of Congo red varied-with 
its state. An alkaline solution of this dye filtered 
readily, but the dye would not pass through the 
porous material in either the acid, or neutral state. 
The “ equalising ” action of alkali when dyeing with 
these colours may be explained on tliest- lines. 

It was also shown that Magdala red was not 
present in such a state of aggregation, in aqueous 
solution, but would pass through the filter in pputral 
or acid solutions. 

With a solution of silicic acid the aggregates 
were smaller than in the- case of Congo Red, for they 
neither polarised light, nor failed to pass through 
the filter. 

There are indications that the state of aggregation 
may be greatly in excess of that indicated by Krafft 
with the direct dyes. 

It is interesting to note that there is certain 
evidence to be gained from some experiments on the 
effect of low temperature on dyes, that their solution 
state is different to the solid one. ft has been shown 
that the effect oi low temperature on the colour of 
dyes in the solid state or when dyed on fibres is 
nil. On the other hand, when in alcoholic solution 
some of them alter altogether, while others do not. 
This is a subject which is worthy of fqrthcr study, 
both from the poin t t of dyeing and from that of 
solution. * 

In the same way it is well known that the optical 
properties of substances are modified by the nature 
of the solvent. For instance, laivo-nAatory oil of 
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turpentine (37.01° specific rotation) in io'per cent, 
solutions gave the following results (Walker): 

Solvent. Specific rotation. 

Alcohol .... 38.40° 

Pen;:eno . . . 39.45" 

Acetic acid . . . 40.22" 

. It is clearly difficult exactly to define the nature 
of a*solution of a colloid, hut information on this 
point is being rapidly extended. * 

It has-been stated by Henri and Mayer (Comfit. 
Rend. 57, 34) that, when solutions of aniline colours 
are examined ultra-microscopically, they exhibit true 
colloidal properties. 

Some work by these same investigators 011 the 
action of the / 5 -rays of radium on solution of colloids 
is of interest. The solutions wore exposed to the 
action of these rays for five days. Magdala red, 
methyl violet, and ferric hydroxide (positive) were 
decomposed. 

On the other hand, solutions of aniline blue 
and some other negative solutions were unaltered. 
The action is ’said to be due to the negative 
charges of the / 5 -rays discharging the positively 
charged colloids. 

The stability of solutions of colloids may, in a 
way, be estimated by their resistance to centrifugal, 
action. For instance, Franklin and Frcudcnberger 
have shown that colloidal solutions of platinum black 
and Prussian blue were completely separated at a 
high speed from the solution. •The cause e of this 
was attributed^ to supersaturation effects due 
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to high acceleration of gravity (Elect. Rev., vol. 47, 
508). Such results indicate, within certain limits, 
the relations which exist between the solvent and 
solute in these special cases. The conception that the 
precipitation is due to supersaturation effects is also 
interesting, when it is remembered thaf the, same 
idea has been put forward to explain the action of 
dyeing, the results in the latter case being attributed 
to surface concentration effects. f , t 

Otto Weber (Chemistry of India Rubber, page 69) 
contends that the term colloid should only be applied 
to compounds, the solutions of which under all 
conditions and in whatever solvents, behave as 
colloids, and which in their solutions fully maintain 
this character through all chemical changes. 

As an absolute definition this may be satisfactory, 
but from a practical point of view it is not so unless 
we classify the substances as follows : 

(1) Colloids (as Otto Weber's definition). 

(2) Pseudo-colloids (substances which enter into 
pseudo-solutions in some solvents t and solutions in 
others). 

(3) Crystalloids (substances which behave with 
water as perfect solutions). 

It will be seen that on similar lines no substance 
should be called a crystalloid unless ij is perfectly 
soluble in all solyents, and in these solutions 
fully maintains this character through all chemical 
changes. 

Suoh definitions, with our present knowledge, are 
perhaps out of place. The chief thing*the dyer has 
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to realise is the possibility of the solution state vary¬ 
ing in the dye and mordant baths, the results 
which may be expected to follow from these changes, 
and their influence on the rate of absorption by the 
fibres introduced into these baths in the ordinary 
couije of* dyeing. Also that the state of solution 
may be varied by corresponding variations in the 
physical s^ate of the dye liquor brought about by 
altered temperature, concentration, or by the addition 
of third Substances (assistants, &c.) to the bath. 

It is not advisable, perhaps, in a book devoted to the 

subject of dyeing from a more or less practical point of 

• 

view, to dwell too closely on the theory of the constitu¬ 
tion of colloids like cellulose, and their solution state. 
This work is of great interest from a purely theoretical 
point of view, and may ultimately influence the 
practical side of the question. It is too far-reaching, 
and perhaps at the present time too indefinite, to 
be considered here. That such ideas should ever have 
been put forward is, however, a sign that the future 
theories which t will be brought forward to explain 
g neral reactions, may not be of a simple nature, but 
will emphasise the extremely complex nature of the 
reactions which make up some of our seemingly 
simple, and everyday operations in the dyehouse. 



CHAPTER VII 

PHYSICAL ACTION AND SOLID SOLUTION 

r « 

The study of dyeing from the physical poiftt of view 
las served a purpose. The discussion of the subject 
las been widened, and much experimental work 
mdertaken as a natural consrquence. 

In early days, as mentioned in chap, i., such 
nvcstigators as Hellot and To Pileur d’Apligny, 
eith the support of Macquer, Berthollet, Bergman 
.nd Chevreul, favoured a purely mechanical basis 
or the actions involved. 

Hellot in the year 1734 attributed to the pores 
if the wool fibre the power of opening and closing, 
.nd assumed that the dye particles lodged in these 
rtersticcs. The astringent substances, which took 
art in the dyeing operations, were supposed to 
orm a coating over the colour particles so fixed, 
t colour not protected in this way was assumed to 
■c fugitive. 

The “ invisible mechanics of dyfing ’! was due to 
he opening of the pores in the fibre, the deposition 
f the dye pafticles therein* and the subesquent action 
f a material or cement, which held the part idles in 
heir place. He likened the general aation to the 
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very mechanical process of fixing a diamond in the 
bezel of a ring. The hot water opened the pores, 
the tiny atoms of dye entered, and the, tartar 
and subsequent cooling completed the*operation. 

He also suggested that if only the correct astrin¬ 
gent coul'l be found for the fugitive colours, they, 
tpo, would be fast. As it was they remained on the 
surface of the fibre, or were imperfectly fixed in its 
substance. ♦ 

Le J’lk'iir d’Apligny subsequently lent his support 
to this theory, and extended it to other fibres, such 
as silk, cotton, flax, &c,, holding that the mechanical 
state of the different £br& accounted for the varia¬ 
tion in their dyeing properties. Wool, said he, was 
composed of a number of individual hairs containing 
a marrow, or fatty substance. These fibres, in fact, 
were pipes perforated through their whole length, and 
laterally, with an infinitude of orifices. By these the 
foreign substances were admitted to the central 
cavity, after the removal of this marrow. In this 
way he claimed that wool was the most porous of all 
fibres, and is, therefore, the most easily dyed, and at 
the same time absorbs a relatively large proportion 
of dye substance. 

Silk he considered to be only dried animal jelly, 
which m its natural drying only produces pores and 
inequalities on itssurface. These only admit colours 
in a dilute form, and with great difficulty. Thus, 
said he, silk is the most difficult fibre’to dye, and 
cotton stands half way between, wool and silk. In 
trying to fallow his arguments it is necessary to 
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remember the conditions under which he worked, 
and the dyes at his command. 

In this way it was assumed that dyeing was 
purely a mechanical process. Wool might be dyed a 
scarlet colour, cotton remain colourless, and silk only 
take a dirty hue. He contended that thf cochineal 
tin lake particles were too large to enTer the cotton, 
or silk fibres, but that they would readily entel the 
wool pores. Silk'admitted the impurities because 
they were simple (soluble ?). . 

He further pointed out that this varying action 
might come into play even in the same fibre. 

For instance, the condi‘tion.of the fibre as regards 
weaving and spinning might influence the result. In 
this way he explained the incomplete dyeing in the 
interior of wool dyed with this scarlet lake, as com¬ 
pared with goods alumed before dyeing. This ultra¬ 
mechanical theory passed from the hands of these 
two early experimenters in a highly developed state, 
and little seems to have been done in adding to, or 
elaborating it until one hundred years later. 

At this point, and under the altered conditions of 
dyeing, the additional knowledge of the fibres, and 
general science, Walter Crum published some further 
work on this subject ( J.C.S. 16. i. 404). This in¬ 
vestigator seems to have been profoundly impressed 
by the work of De Saussurc, on the absorption of 
different substances and gases by .charcoal, and he 
came to the conclusion that several of the opera¬ 
tions iij dyeing were due to the capillary "action 
described by this chemist, thus introducing a new 
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refinement into the theory at the end of t this long 
interval of time. He also based his application of 
this theory to the dyeing of fibres, on the physio¬ 
logical work of Thompson and Bauer* Their work 
introduced the microscope in the study of fibres, and 
thus established a fresh method of examination. As 
the result of their investigation they set forth the 
idea "that the vegetable fibres were glass-like tubes. 
After the ripening of the fibre, the central orifice, 
owin£*to Jibe flattening of the fibre, presented the 
aspect of two separate tubes. 

This next seep in the mechanical theory was the 
result of four experimenters’ work, and to the re¬ 
search student in dyeing this affords a simple yet 
satisfactory example of the possible influence of 
one worker’s results on those of others. 

Crum held that mordants are decomposed in the 
interior of these tubes, having entered by the lateral 
openings ; the oxide being set free in these narrow 
passages is effectually held in position. When, 
therefore, the washed cotton passed into the madder 
bath, the mordafit and dye combined chemically to 
form the dye lake. This investigator explained the 
fixings of the oxide to the fibre in the following way. 
A natural decomposition of the mordant solution 
took place. " just as it would be decomposed in similar 
circumstances without the * intervention of the' 
cotton.” He speaks also of s^cs in the fibre sub¬ 
stance lined by metallic oxides. The arguments he 
basedihese theoretical conclusion^ on mav be summed 
up as follows : 
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(1) If it is assumed that the mordant enters into 
chemical combination with the fibre, it must lead to 
its disintegration. He removed the mordant from 
the fibre by v'hemical means, and found, that this 
was not the case. 

(2) Under the microscope the colour ^distributed 
on the internal sides of the tubes. * 

(j) The dyeing of indigo blue support's the'idea 
that there is no chemical combination in the proper 
sense of the word between the fibre and the,dye,‘when 
the nature of the reaction is considered. 

Whatever may be the ultimate place assigned to 
these theoretical considerations, this investigator 
introduced a new method, of examination, viz., 
comparison of the physical properties of the fibres 
by the aid of the microscope before and alter dyeing. 

Again we have a long interval before these 
ideas were directly attacked, and disproved in 
some details. De Mosenthal has recently shown 
(. J.S.C. 1 . 23, 292) Crum’s idea—that the cotton 
fibre is dyed by capillary action—to be incorrect. 
Single cotton fibres exhibit no capillary action. 
Several fibres must be in contact for tire liquid 
to rise. Crum’s idea that the cuticle is non-porous 
is also incorrect. It is very porous. These ex¬ 
periments are calculated to modify our ideas on 
the action of dyes on the cotton fibre, ajid to throw 
us back to the ideas’ advocated in the eighteenth 
century as to the physical nature of the cotton 
fibre. c * 

We now consider in detail the many arguments 
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and experiments brought forward in favour of a 
simple mechanical theory. 

It was pointed out many years ago that neutral 
filters, such as sand in layers, will remove colouring- 
mat iers and salts from solutions. Here we have 
large surfaces of such an inert substance as fused 
silica retaining, in some way, or other, notable quanti¬ 
ties (if salts, coloured or otherwise. This filtering 
action must undoubtedly be intimately connected 
with surface action. 

We pass on to the careful work of Mills and 
Hamilton ( J.S.C. 1 . 1889, 263), dealing with the 
action of mixed colours ort wool and their relative 
absorption by the fibre. 

The colours chosen were Victoria Blue 4 R and 
berberine hydrochloride. The conditions of experi¬ 
menting were exact. The temperature chosen might 
have been higher than 40° C. The authors indicate 
that different results might have been obtained at 
95 0 . The result arrived at is expressed in the 
following rule: “The proportion of blue to yellow 
deposited in the fibre is the same as that in which 
they existed in the vat before dyeing.” 

That is to say, the shade of the mixture in the 
dj e-bath remained the same as that which existed 
in the. vac before dyeing. The shade of the dye- 
bath was tested by the detached colorimeter (Phil. 
Mag. 1879, 437 )- 

With varying quantities of the colours it was 
found that the total quantity of colouring-matter 
deposited on,the fibre is least when the weights of 
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the' blue and yellow are equal, and that it becomes 
greater as the disparity between- the weights in¬ 
creases. The simple mathematical treatment of 
finding an equation for each of the dyes separately 
was adopted. The equation was of the following 
order: 


y being the reciprocal (= 5) of the total constant 
quantity (.2) of dye-stuff taken as a reagent, and /I 
and a constants of attraction and other conditions. 
The constant a represents an attraction not directly 
due to the dyeing process! as such, x is the weight of 
the colour taken, y the weight of the colour de¬ 
posited on the fibre. 

The conclusions arrived at from these equations 
are that in the case of dyeing wool with mixed solu¬ 
tions of these dye-stuffs, there is deposited at first a 
certain small amount of dye-stuff (x) irrespective of 
the amount of each dye-stuff taken, and then the 
dye-stuff taken up is proportional to its own mass, 
and inversely proportional to the mass of the other 
colours. 

The mechanical theory also receives the support 
of L. Hwass ( Farb. Zcit. 1890-1, 224); von Prager 
(ibid. 356), and Spon ( J.S.C. 1 . 1893, 559). 

The assumption is made that'the dye-stuff is the 
same in the fibre as in the free state, for it may be 
diazotised And combined with phenols and amines to 
form azo dye-stuffs. The writer of this book pointed 
out that this is not so in all cases, or at any rate, 
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the “ developing ” of some colours on silk is exceed¬ 
ingly slow; therefore, when Mohlau (. Zcit. Ang. 
Chan. 1893, 225) shows that sand will “ dye ” with 
naphthol azo colours which are insoluble in w r ater, 
the case for a mechanical theory is on this point 
made out. ,.Tha dye is said by this investigator to 
ertfer the pores of the silica. The dyeing method 
is as'follows : 

(1) r Dyeing with fl-naphthol dissolved in NaHO. 

(2) Di&aobenzeno chloride added to this solution 
after sand has been worked in it. 

Asbestos, in the same way as sand, will dye in 
solutions of some col ours* (Spoil, Dingl. Polyt. J. 
1893, 287). 

It has been noticed by Pokorng (Bull. Soc. Ini. 
Mulh. 1893, 282), that wool and silk arc able to 
attract from aqueous suspension certain insoluble 
amines. All that is necessary is that they shall be 
present in a state of fine division. Naphthylaminc 
dissolved in a small cpiantity of alcohol and poured 
into water will impregnate wool if left overnight. 
This matter will be further discussed elsewhere. 

The fact that many colours “ rub off ” is held 
to be in favour of the mechanical theory, it being 
assumed that this is an indication that the colours 
are not in chemical combinatipn with the fibre. 

The influence hf temperature on dyeing action 
is a very important factor, and may indicate the 
nature of the reactions which take pface in the 
dye-bafh. Chemical action, generally speaking, was 
calculated by* Hood (Phil. Mag. May. 1878), from 
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the' blue and yellow are equal, and that it becomes 
greater as the disparity between- the weights in¬ 
creases. The simple mathematical treatment of 
finding an equation for each of the dyes separately 
was adopted. The equation was of the following 
order: 


y being the reciprocal (= 5) of the total constant 
quantity (.2) of dye-stuff taken as a reagent, and /I 
and a constants of attraction and other conditions. 
The constant a represents an attraction not directly 
due to the dyeing process! as such, x is the weight of 
the colour taken, y the weight of the colour de¬ 
posited on the fibre. 

The conclusions arrived at from these equations 
are that in the case of dyeing wool with mixed solu¬ 
tions of these dye-stuffs, there is deposited at first a 
certain small amount of dye-stuff (x) irrespective of 
the amount of each dye-stuff taken, and then the 
dye-stuff taken up is proportional to its own mass, 
and inversely proportional to the mass of the other 
colours. 

The mechanical theory also receives the support 
of L. Hwass ( Farb. Zcit. 1890-1, 224); von Prager 
(ibid. 356), and Spon ( J.S.C. 1 . 1893, 559). 

The assumption is made that'the dye-stuff is the 
same in the fibre as in the free state, for it may be 
diazotised And combined with phenols and amines to 
form azo dye-stuffs. The writer of this book pointed 
out that this is not so in all cases, or at any rate, 
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The barium salt of benzopurpurin dyes*without 
decomposition, and a similar result is obtained 
with the sodium salt. The free acid spems to dye 
equally well when a time allowance is made for the 
decreased solubility of the same in water. Similar 
results* were obtained in the case of benzoazurin, 
wh'ielj. contains no amido groups, and, therefore, 
cannot form a salt with cellulose. . 

A .hank of cotton dyed with benzopurpurin 
(sodium salt) will on prolonged boiling with a 
similar but undyed skein, give up its dye until an 
equilibrium of colour is obtained on both skeins. 

The action of acids on Congo Red dyed on cotton 
is said to indicate that the dye is present in 
the free state, and not combined with the hbre. 
Weber stated that the cellular cotton absorbed 
the hot solution of the dye, and that on cooling the 
skein the dye was precipitated. This is, of course, 
the idea of some of the early investigators. If this 
method of argument is correct, the action of acid 
proves equally well that the dye is free in the case 
of silk dyeing, for the same effect is noticed there 
with this dye. It is interesting to note that the 
natural moisture in the cotton fibre is said to be 
essential to colour-production. If this is removed 
(by alcohol) ctbc colours are ‘dirty and dull. It 
will be remembered that drying does not seem to 
produce this effect. The idea that the* benzidine 
or direct colours dye because their rate of diffu¬ 
sion is less, is supported by the same Authority. 
Croceine 3 B* will not dye cotton, but its barium 
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salt will do so. Fairly dark shades are produced 
even after washing. The rate of diffusion is said 
to be greatly retarded in this case. 

In 1894 ( J.S.C. 1 . 13. 95) I assumed a incchanico- 
chemieal theory of dyeing to be the correct one, a 
theory which depended primarily on, a diffusion pro¬ 
cess obeying a modified form of the gen ual laws of 
osmosis as then stated, supplemented by a chemical 
reaction or series of chemical reactions between 
the fibre and the dye, Pick’s law being held to 
govern the introduction of the colour to the fibre. 
Zacharias ( Farb. Zeil. 1901,1149) also brings this to 
notice, and seems to favour it. 

As 1 then pointed out, Fick’s law had been verified 
for gelatine and agar-agar solutions. In the case 
of animal membranes a retarding action was noticed 
anil the results obtained here were roughly one 
half those obtained by the purely osmotic pressure. 
The How of the dissolved substance was hindered, 
but not stopped, by the organised nature of the 
membrane. 

The possible influence of dissociation on the action 
of dyes in solution must be considered. Briefly, the 
condition of electrolysis in solution has been stated 
as follows. 

Neutral salts, as k general rule, aro strongly dis¬ 
sociated in aqueous solutions. In dilute solutions 
it is held that they are entirely dissociated. 

The salts of the alkalies are very readily dis¬ 
sociated. The acids vary in their degree of dis¬ 
sociation. Their acid properties seem to be due to 
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the hydrogen ions. The strongest acids are those 
which are most completely dissociated. 

Water itself is dissociated to a small extent, so 
that it can act as an extremely weak acid or base, 
as the case may be. Thus, Walker has shown that 
when hydic chloric acid is added to a solution con¬ 
taining mya, the acid divided itself between the* 
water and the base. 

Dissociation of dyes may poksibly take place 
in dye solutions of the ordinary strength. 

Magenta is dissociated in water and alcohol. 
The experiments of Fischer and Schmidncr with 
strips of blotting-paper 'are well known. They 
show the dissociation of double salts, the salts rising 
according to their relative rates of diffusion. It 
has been shown (v. Georgievics) that with magenta, 
twenty times the amount of chlorine necessary for 
the magenta base diffused in this way. The exa¬ 
mination of the electrical conductivity of magenta 
solutions leads to the same conclusions (Miolati, 
Bey. 26, 1788), viz., that dissociation takes place in 
aqueous solutions. 

It has been pointed out by Silbermann ( 'Client . 
ZHt. 19, that in any specific series of dye¬ 

stuffs, increase in molecular weight is accompanied 
by decreased solubility, and. it is stated that the 
rate of absorption of the dye is correspondingly 
decreased. Assuming that high molecular weight 
means high molecular volume, the dyes will take 
longer to diffuse between the intermoleculaj spaces 
of the fibre and longer to leave it also. 
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This -does not seem to be the case with the 
primuline colours (Dreaper, J.S.C.I. 1894, 95)- It 
may be, however, that the fact that the heavier 
dyes take longer to diffuse, indicates that in practice 
they are fixed in greater proportions on the external 
area of the fibres. This might confuse ?.nd obscure 
' the real nature of the reaction, so far as pure absorp¬ 
tion results arc concerned. 

Hallitt ( J.S.D'. and C. 15, 30) has made ^num¬ 
ber of interesting experiments with the' object of 
explaining the action of sodium sulphate in the 
dyeing of wool. The ideas in vogue when he wrote his 
paper were expressed in the'“Manual of Dyeing” 
as follows: 

(1) That the raising of the temperature in dyeing 
by the addition of the sulphate increased the dyeing 
effect. 

(2) The sulphate keeps the dye in a fine state of 
suspension. 

(3) Bisulphate is formed with the H 2 SO.j, and 
as a consequence the dye is not so rapidly trans¬ 
ferred to the fibre. 

The fact that 100 per cent, on the weight of 
wool of sulphate of soda will only raise the boiling- 
point .75° C. shows that the effect on temperature of 
the bath may be neglected in practice. ( It may be 
mentioned in passing that we have L no knowledge of 
the effect of increased temperature* on dyeing above 
ioo° C. Hallitt does nofeonsider that the sulphate 
acts by t keeping the’dye in a fine state of suspension. 
He points out that acid colours jre 'more easily 
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stripped off wool by sodium sulphate than by either 
water or sulphuric acid. 

Yarn boiled for ten minutes in the following 
solutions after being dyed with Carmoisine B. lost 
the following amounts of dye. 


Stl'luiion. 

. Wat it 

5‘per c.:nt. HjSOj 
50 „ Na,SO, . 

50 NaCl. 


Colour extracted. 

.15 % of total present. 

440 . .. 

2.40 ,, 


The percentage 1 of substances added is on the 
weight of yarn, and the proportion of yarn to liquor 
is 1 50. 

In some cases the stripping of the colour goes on 
beyond the point oi saturation of the dye in the 
solution. This remarkable result is seen when dark 
shades of indigo extract on wool are treated in this 
way. The dye may be partly thrown out of solu¬ 
tion as a precipitate. 

It is noticed, too, that an amount of sodium 
sulphate in excess of that required to form the 
bisulphate still acts, and will influence the dyeing. 

Uneven skeins, where the dye is in patches, will 
equalise, if boiled with a solution of sodium sul¬ 
phate. This equalising action is seen when Palatine 
Red A is dyed with 

(a) 6.8 per HC 1 . 

(b) 6.8 per cent. HC 1 . + 20 per cent. Na.SC), (cryst.) 

The first solution give <5 a very uneven result, 
and the second an even one on ‘wool fibre., 

In considering these experiments with wool where 
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the dyeing occupies som,e time at the boil, it is as 
well to remember that the wool has an absorbing 
action on the acid. Knecht found that if 5 per cent, 
of acid was present in the bath at the beginning of 
an experiment, only 1.5 per cent, remained in solu¬ 
tion at the end of the dyeing ( J.S.D. and C. 1888, 
105). These experiments arc said to indicate that the 
action of dyeing is equivalent to chemical action 
in dilute solutions. 

From this point of view, the point of Equilibrium 
between the amount of dye in the solution and on 
the fibre is a movable one. The addition of acid 
increases the amounts fixed on the fibre, while the 
addition of sodium sulphate has the opposite effect. 
The effect produced by either of these additions 
varies with different colours. 

When hydrochloric acid and sodium sulphate 
are in solution together, we can express the reaction 
between them as follows : 

2 HC1 t- Na.SO, ^ H,SO, H zNaCl. 

ByGuldberg andWaage’s law of chemical action 
we know that the velocity of change at any moment 
varies directly as the product of the number of 
equivalents of the factors of change present in unit 
volume of the medium of change. s 

The result arrive.d at is, that the even dyeing of 
any acid is proportional to its acidic intensity. 

An exception has ttr be made in the case of 
sulphuric .acid, which gives abnormal results. The 
intensity values of acids are as fpllows : 
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Nitric acid .... 1.00 • 
Hydrochloric acid . . . 1.00 

Sulphuric acid . . . .49 

Oxalic acid . . . .24 

Citric acid .... 05 

Acetic acid . . . .03 


'faking values from this table, and with quanti^ 
ties of acids representing equal intensities, we obtain 
the following results, one per cent, of Palatine Red 
being used in each case. 


And in dy< bal.. 

6.84 per cent, hydrochloric acid 

15.62 „ oxahe acitl 

6.12 „ sulphuric acid 

477.6 ,, acetic acid 


Colour left in batli. 

.13 per cent. 

.15 

■00 

■L5 


Here we have a fairly close agreement, if we 
except the case of sulphuric acid. 

A possible reason for this action is that the wool 
removes an abnormal amount of sulphuric acid 
from the solution. The following results seem to show 

this is the case. 

* 


Per cent, of acid 
present. 


Proportion of free acid Proportion of colour 
left m solution. lull in solution. 


11.4 HC 1 . 

5.0 HSO, 

6.1 oxalic acid 
23.8 acetic acid , | 


36.4 

26.O 

35-5 

60.0 


.08 

.go 

■3(> 

5-25 


A much smaller proportion ’of sulphuriti acid is 
left in the Solution. This action, therefore, may be 
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due to greatly decreased mass action. The chief 
action of acids has been said to be on the wool fibre 
itself. Kneclit has shown that wool treated with 
acid and washed to neutrality, dyes well in a 
neutral solution of colour acid. 

This matter is not, however, clear. *If the sul- 
*phuric acid is taken up in abnormal quantities, it 
would follow that the fibre is more acted on in this 
case, and, therefore, other things being equal, the 
dyeing should be more complete. 

It is clear, at any rate, that the direct action 
of the acid is modified in some way by the 
presence of sodium sulphate' or sodium chloride. 
Sodium sulphate is one of the products of the direct 
change which takes place between colour acid and 
salt, and by largely increasing its mass in the solu¬ 
tion by direct addition, the point of equilibrium is 
pushed back, and more free acid remains in solution. 

Therefore, by the addition of sulphate the dye 
is stripped from the fibre. The facts seem to be in 
accordance with the laws of equilibrium. 

The colour acids of Scarlet 2R and Orange G will 
dye wool very feebly. In fact, they are said hardly 
to stain the fibre at all, and in the former case not 
so deeply as its sodium salt. 

, An addition of 3 per cent, sulphuvc acid will 
drive on a large proportion of these dyes, and 3 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid will exhaust the bath. 

With Cardinal red the colour acid gives a better 
result. .In .this cask about half the dye goes on to 
the fibre without the addition of any Acid. 
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This research, which is clearly of interest to the 
wool dyer, is also of equal interest in other ways. 
It is an example of the work that might be done in 
our dyeing colleges' if some definite" scheme for 
technical research was adopted. 

The effect of varying temperatures of the 'dye- 
bath may be mentioned here. 

We have seen the extreme importance of tem¬ 
perature in 'mordanting, and how this varies with 
the fibre., Silk and cotton give the greatest effect 
in the cold (except when tannic acid is used as 
mordant). 

The dehydrating effect of a high temperature 
in dyeing on some mordants may even prevent the 
formation of a lake, as has been pointed out in 
dyeing cotton with alizarine; and every dyer ex¬ 
perienced in dyeing alizarine on alumed silk will 
have noticed the same effect. 

The action of tannic acid on animal fibres and 
substances generally is an important one. There 
are dye-houses in the south of France, and else¬ 
where, entirely 'devoted to dyeing silk black with 
tannin extracts 011 mordants. Before the intro¬ 
duction of the direct dyes tannic acid was very 
largely used in mordanting cotton for basic colours. 

Its action in tbo case of tanning leather is well 
known. Fite tannin is said to combine with the* 
material, reducing its permeability by water and 
modifying it in other ways. 

A similar action is noticed with silk. Gallic acid 
is not absorbed to the same extent as tannic acid. 
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although a process proposed some time ago for the 
separation of these two acids by absorption by 
silk is of little value. 

Gallic acid will not precipitate so soluble a pro- 
teid as gelatin, but in the presence of tannic acid 
both acids are carried down. 

I 

Tannic acid is absorbed by cotion, but' gallic 
acid is not under ordinary circumstances.’ It is not 
known whether it is absorbed in the. 1 presence of 
tannic acid. . 

Tannic acid is absorbed by cellulose in its various 
forms as follows (Kneclit, J.S.D. and C. 1892, 40): 


Form of ccllulo.se. 

Bleached cotton . 
Unbleached cotton 
Mercerised cotton 
Pptd. cellulose 


Tannic acid tfikcn. Tannic acid absorbed. 

.25 grins. .. .0513 guns, 

do. .. .0563 

do. .. .1033 „ 

do. .. .1525 


Further work on this subject has been done by 

Gardner and Carter (J.S.D. and C. 1898, 143), and 

the relative action of tannic and gallic acids on 

cotton confirmed. The. theory that absorption is 

mainly due to physical action is* not considered 

by these investigators to be supported by the fact 

that the regenerated or precipitated cellulose has an 

increased affinity for tannic acid. On the other 

hand, the acid is eashy removed by cold, or boiling 

water. « * 

* 

The action may be of a secondary nature, and 
the water replace the tannic acid by mass action. 

A series of experiments with different arbmatic 
phenols was made with the following results, the 
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conditions of the experiments being as follows : 
Strength of solution 1 grm. per litre; 10 grms. of 
cotton were soaked in this for three hours. The 
percentage of substance absorbed is given in each 


Reagent - 


Percentage 

absorbed. 


Gallotannic acid 


Cateclmtannic acid do. 

OH 


Gallic arid 


COOH l ) OH 


Pyrogallol 


Pliloroglucinol 


OH I )OH 


Protocatcchuic acid 


Pyrocatccliol • * 


COOH. 

OH. 

/ \ OH. 


Resorcinol 


45-50 
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t 

OH 

, CO.OH 

Salicylic add | 0 

\/ 

OH 

Z \ 0 (CH 3 ) 

Guaiacol * o 

\/ ’ , • 

/\ CH(OH).COOH 7-8 

Mandclic acid | ,, 

\/ 

The difference between the absorption of tannic 
and gallic acids is very 'marked. 

The difference between the 1.2.3 trihydroxy- 
bcnzenc and the 1.3.5 compound is also noticeable. 

The different results obtained with the 1.2 and 
1.3 dibydroxybenzenes is still more marked and, if 
it were not that the suggestion is negatived by the 
figures for pyrogallol, would indicate that the meta 
position has some influence on the absorption factor. 

A general survey of these effects of the OH and 
COOH groups on the rate of absorption makes it 
difficult to imagine that the action is a chemical 
one. There is no question here of a phenol combin¬ 
ing in some way with a diazonium compound. 
Koechlin found that^ cotton saturated with tannic 
acid in a 50 grm. per litre solution ‘was still able 
to absorb tannic acid from a 20 grm. solution. It 
retained tile whole of its tannic acid in a 5 g rm - 
solution, and only'.began to lose it when the strength 
was reduced to 2 grms. This action is discussed 
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elsewhere. The action seems to be reversible in 

« * 

this case. , 

The effect of the addition of fatty acids to the 
tannic acid solution is as follows: 


Solution. 

Tannic acid, alone (as above) 

-l .ormic acid 
, -J acetic acid 

e propionic acid 


Absorbed. 

32 per cent. 

• 48 - 5 ‘> 

• 48-50 

• 48-50 


Tlrt acids were present in quantities equivalent 
to 4,5 grm. acetic acid per litre. From a chemical 
point of view the increased absorption of one, acid 
in the presence of another is an abnormal one. 

With stronger acids this ratio does not hold, as 
the following figures will show. 


Solution. 

Tannic acid alone 

+ arctic acid 
+ citric acid 
+ tartaric acid 
+ sulphuric acid 
-I hydrochloric acid 
+ sodium acetate 


Absorbed. 

32 per cent. 
48 - 5 ° 

19- 21 

20- 22 
18-20 
30-32 
16-18 


The effect of varying the percentage of acetic 
acid on a solution of tannic, acid (1 grm. to litre) is 
as follows : 


Acetic acid tier litre. 


o grms. 

1 „ 

2 


5 

10 


Tannic acid absorbed. 

. 30-32 per cent. 

- 35-36 

. 40-42 „. 

49-51 
. 32-34 
. 31-32 


11 









of Acid absorbed 
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■ t 

This rather negatives the idea that the action 
of the acetic acid is on |thc fibre rather than on the 
acid in solution. 

An action of a similar order is noticed in the 
case of gallic acid (1 grin, per litre). . 

Acetic acid per litre. Gallic acid absorbed. 

.0 grins.0 pti rent. 

•5 .... 2 

2-5 ...... 8.5 

5 ..7-5 

2 5 .5-5 . " 

These results should be extended to the animal 
fibres, and to precipitated cellulose (artificial silk). 
They are of great interest from a theoretical as well 
as from a practical point of view. The influence of 
the addition of acetic acid to the solutions is clearly 
shown in the following curves, the figures being 
taken from the above results. 



5 10 0 15 20 25 grins. 


Acetic Acid per litre f 

ABioKPTION OF TANNIC AND GALLIC ACIDS IN PRESENCE OF 
ACETIC ACID 
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I 

These curves show clearly the influence of the 
addition of acetic acid on ihe absorption of tannic 
and gallic acids by cotton. The concentration of 
the aromatic acid was in each case 1 gfm. per litre, 
and the acetiv acid was added up to a strength of 
25 grms. per litre. 

.The reversal in the action is clearly seen in both 
cases, *and occurs at a comparatively early stage. 

Perhaps the influence is the more pronounced 
in the case of gallic acid, for in this case the amount 
of acid absorbed in the absence of acetic acid is said 
to be nil. 

The absorption of gallic acid by a tannic acid 
collin (soluble gelatine) eoagulum gives figures 
which do not correspond with the above results. 

The curves on p. 164 (Dreapcr and Wilson, 
Proc. Chem. Soc. 1906, 22, 70) indicate generally 
the influence of the presence of salts and acids on 
the amount of gallic acid absorbed. Curve No. 1 
shows the increase in the gallic acid absorbed as the 
amount of tannic acid increases when the collin is 
added to the mixed acids. When the gallic acid is 
added after precipitation the result is practically the 
same. Nos. 2 and 3 indicate the increased absorption 
in the presence of sodium and ammonium chlorides, 
Nos. 4 and 5 the decreased absorption in the pre¬ 
sence of hydrochloric and acetic gauds respectively. 

Gelatin in the* hydrogel state absorbs gallic 
acid, although no coagulatfon takes place when 
+hese two substances in solution arfe mixed together. 
Salts increase this absorption and alcohol reduces it. 
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Albumin absorbs gallic acid when precipitated by 
tannic acid or beat. Alcohol prevents this action 
and also the absorption of tannic acid. In very con¬ 
centrated solutions gallic acid precipitates albumin. 


No. i 



AliS'JRPTlON OK (IAt I If Art!) BY COlLOlpS 


Similar results were obtained when silk or hide 
powder took the place of albumin, and there seems 
to be a great similarity in the reactions with these 
different organic colloids—the curves, so far as they 
go, indicating that the taking vp oj tannic and 
gallic acids by organic colloids is chiefly a matter of 
absorption.' * 

The writer has pointed out that as 'osmosis 
probably plays an important part in the process of 
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dyeing, it might be possible* to institute experiments 
comparing the relative osmotic pressure of dyes 
through inert membranes on the one hand and 
fibres on the other. 

Whatever the ultimate process of dyeing may be, 
it seems ia*essary to assume that the dye enters 
the f^bre substance by direct diffusion. 

As I tl.er ; pointed out, the general laws of diffu¬ 
sion \v9uld probably govern this method of intro¬ 
duction, although it must be remembered that these 
will only apply to substances in a more or less perfect 
state of solution. The laws are as follows : 

(1) 'J'he pressure (osmotic) is proportional to 
the concentration of the solution, or proportional 
to the volume in which a definite mass of the sub¬ 
stance is contained. This law only holds good for 
inert substances. 

(2) The pressure increases for constant volu e 
proportionately to the absolute temperature. 

(3) Quantities of substances (dissolved) which 
are in the ratio, of the molecular weights of the 
substances exert equal pressure at equal tempera¬ 
tures. 

It should not be impossible to find whether the 
dyeing action is in conformity with these laws, or 
is complicated by further reactions as indicated, 
elsewhere. • 

The present £tate of our knowledge does not 
supply ^ figures which arc available for this investi¬ 
gation. As mentioned elsewhere, it is known that 
animal fibres materially modify this process. The 
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results obtained are, roughly, half those obtained 
by the true osmotic pressure, when exhibited in the 
case of solutions of agar-agar or gelatine. 

It would seem from the above recorded experi¬ 
ments with tannic and gallic acids, that the absorp¬ 
tion of the latter acid was as perfect when the 
coagulum of tannic acid and collin was first formed 
as when the gallic acid was actually present at the 
time of formation. The rate of diffusion,,in the 
former case is therefore very rapid and complete. 

Fick’s law “ that the quantity of salt which 
diffuses through a given area is proportional to the 
difference between the concentration of the tw'o 
areas infinitely near to each other,” was found not 
to be true for animal membranes. An osmotic 
pressure exists, but it does not reach its true value 
(Zcit. f. Phys. Chem., 3, 316). 

It is clear that the fibre substance must be per¬ 
meable in order that dyeing may take place; this is 
indicated by the fact that nitrocellulose in the fibre 
state will dye readily, but when in the state of a 
film (prepared by dissolving in acetone) it will not 
do so, or at any rate the action is a very slow one. 

The dyeing of wool may be prevented by treat¬ 
ment with sulphuric acid, hypochlorite of soda, and 
stannous chloride (Er. Pat., 318741). , So that here 
we have a mineral acid, an oxidising agent, and an 
acid reducing reagent acting in the'same direction, so 
far as colour absprption is concerned. 

The action of solvents for dyes on dyed fabrics 
also gives interesting results. « 
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This action is noticed I in other parts of this 
book. Most colouring-matters, acid, basic, or direct, 
and even the mordant and developed colours are 
all said to be soluble in either 90 per cent, acetic 
acid, or absolute alcohol, if not in the cold, at any 
rate w.hen heated. 

• It, is aty interesting fact that some of the acid 
colours on w;ool will not yield to alcohol, but will 
readily Jeave the fibre if a small quantity of water 
is added (f'okorng, Bull. Soc. Ind. de Muhl. 1902, 245). 

This may be due to the fact that absolute alcohol 
cannot penetrate the wool substance. When a small 
quant it}' of water is ’present the fibre substance 
becomes sufficiently hydrated for the spirit to enter. 

Patent Blue and New Crocein are examples which 
will illustrate this action. 

The successive action of 90 per cent, acetic acid 
and spirit will remove almost any colour. 

In the case of cotton it w r ould seem that the 
structure, of the fibre will allow of the action of 
other liquids than water. 

It is recorded, for instance, that alizarine lakes 
dissolved in alcohol-ether will dye cotton. It is 
not known, however, if silk and wool will dye in 
this solution. 

Amyl alcohol will apparently act in the same , 
way. Rosaniline # dyed on silk* from an aqueous 
solution is partly* soluble in this solvent, and an 
equilibrium is said to be established between the 
dye in solution, and the dye on the fibre ^Sisley, 
Bull. Soc. Chem. 4:900). 
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Solid . Solution .—The phenomenon of solid solu¬ 
tion was first noticed b^y van’t Hoff in 1890 (Zeil. 
/. Phys. Chem. 5, 322). This idea of the solution 
of one solid in another was brought forward to explain 
certain facts recorded in connection with alloys, and 
salts of similar molecular constitution, ot - structure. 

The suggestion that solid solution lpight i be a 
universal phenomenon was not put forward, but 
that sodium sulphate and potassium sulphate, or 
silver and lead respectively, weic capable of dis¬ 
solving one another under certain conditions. 

Witt, in 1890 and 1891, advanced the hypothesis 
that dyeing might be a case* of solid solution. 

If this were so, the range of solid solution must 
be widened to include the solution of various in¬ 
organic and organic substances in the fibres The 
idea presented here is that the dye-stuffs are not 
only held by the fibre substance, but actually enter 
into solution in it. 

The dye in the fibre was considered to be in the 
same state as the oxides which are soluble in precious 
stones (Farb. Zeit. 2, 1-6). Witt considered that 
the tact that fibres arc red, and not bronze green, 
when dyed with magenta, and blue, and not bronze 
green when dyed with aniline blue, supported this 
t idea. Rhodamines, also, will only fluopcscc in solu¬ 
tions, and they do so on fibres, ’fhat magenta is 
taken up hy silk would be explained by its being 
more soluble in it than in water. If a solution 
(alcohol) in which 'the dye is more soluble be taken, 
the fibre will not dye to the same extent. 
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The effect of trying to dye cotton with .magenta 
may be likened to the actioii of benzene on a solution 
of resorcinol in water. The relative solubility of the 
latter is so much in favour of the water that the 
benzene cannot absorb it. On the other hand, ether 

is able to do so, and removes the resorcinol. In 

. 1 

this way tjre action of the ether is compared to 
that of silk , The benzene may, in the same way, 
be compared to the cotton fibre. 

Again* amyl alcohol may be compared with a 
phase where the dye is imperfectly removed from 
the dye-bath, for it only partly removes the rcsor- 
cinol from aqueous solution. 

The weak point in this argument is the in¬ 
discriminate way in which ordinary solution and 
solid solution are assumed to be similar in 
nature so far as their actions arc concerned, and 
the universal nature of the interchange. This is 
not in accordance with the recognised theory of 
solid solution, nor have any facts been brought 
forward which \yould allow of such an arbitrary 
extension of this theory to cover the reactions which 
take place in dyeing. 

It is considered also that the different shades 
given by the same dye to different fibres may be 
explained by solution. Isonitrolic acid, which is^ 
colourless, dissolves in benzene* with a blue colour. 
Why should not Hie changes in dyeing be due to a 
similar condition ? The action ( of dyeing in the 
case of adjective colours is said to be similar* to the 
action of benzene, to which benzoyl chloride has been 
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Solid . Solution .—The phenomenon of solid solu¬ 
tion was first noticed b^y van’t Hoff in 1890 (Zeil. 
/. Phys. Chem. 5, 322). This idea of the solution 
of one solid in another was brought forward to explain 
certain facts recorded in connection with alloys, and 
salts of similar molecular constitution, ot - structure. 

The suggestion that solid solution lpight i be a 
universal phenomenon was not put forward, but 
that sodium sulphate and potassium sulphate, or 
silver and lead respectively, weic capable of dis¬ 
solving one another under certain conditions. 

Witt, in 1890 and 1891, advanced the hypothesis 
that dyeing might be a case* of solid solution. 

If this were so, the range of solid solution must 
be widened to include the solution of various in¬ 
organic and organic substances in the fibres The 
idea presented here is that the dye-stuffs are not 
only held by the fibre substance, but actually enter 
into solution in it. 

The dye in the fibre was considered to be in the 
same state as the oxides which are soluble in precious 
stones (Farb. Zeit. 2, 1-6). Witt considered that 
the tact that fibres arc red, and not bronze green, 
when dyed with magenta, and blue, and not bronze 
green when dyed with aniline blue, supported this 
t idea. Rhodamines, also, will only fluopcscc in solu¬ 
tions, and they do so on fibres, ’fhat magenta is 
taken up hy silk would be explained by its being 
more soluble in it than in water. If a solution 
(alcohol) in which 'the dye is more soluble be taken, 
the fibre will not dye to the same extent. 
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soluble at that temperature, and consequently might 
be expected to give up its; dye again to water at a 
lower temperature. 

The fact that the structure of the fibre also 
plays some part in the reaction is also against this 
theory. , 

• On a Jatcr occasion (. Monalsh . fiir Chem. 25, 
705) v. Gcergievics gives the results of experiments 
with ind ; go carmine, varying the’ratio of fibre to 
solution, '•concentration, and amount of sulphuric 
acid present, singly, and in pairs. 

The following law was found to express the 
results obtained: • 


C\V = dye-stuff m 100 ce. after the process of dyeing. 

CS - dye-stuff in 100 grins, silk after the process of dyeing. 

This would agree with the requirements of van’t 
Hoff and Nernst’s modification of Henry’s law of 
solution, and it would follow that the dye-stuff 
exists in silk in a simpler molecular condition than 
in water. With concentrated solutions the value 

increases. This would point to the presence 

of more complex molecules in solution. In spite of 
these results^ the non-reversibility of the process is 
against a theory* of solid solution. The writer of 
this book has given figures showing the, extra fast¬ 
ness of dyes dyed ingrain* over the same colours 
dyed direct, in terms of their* resistance .to the 
action of boiling soap solution. This result seems 
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to be a general one, andi extends over the dyeing of 
silk, wool and cotton, i 

These results are very difficult to explain by the 
solid solution theory. No explanation can be given 
which will explain this difference in “ solubility.” 

It has been claimed that the abnormal .action 
of jute fibre (lignocellulose) on ferric fen 1 cyanide 
solution supports the solid solution (henry (Cross 
and Bevan, J.S.V.I. 12, 104). If such a solution 
be prepared by mixing equal parts of N/20 ferric 
chloride and potassium ferricyanide solutions, and 
the fibre be soaked in this colourless solution, it is 
dyed a dark blue shade, and gains 20-50 per cent, 
in weight. Under the microscope the fibre appears 
an intense transparent blue, exhibiting, it is claimed, 
all the characteristics of solid solution. 

This is possibly not a correct assumption ; the 
ferric ferricyanide may be present in the colloid 
state. Jute fibre will not absorb the oxide from ferric 
chloride solution alone (only 0-4 per cent.). The 
small amount fixed is partially reduced. The 
absorption of oxide from a ferric chloride solution 
by a fibre would be an extraordinary one. The 
authors arc perhaps straining a point in arguing 
from the ferric chloride solution to the ferric ferri¬ 
cyanide one. 

They claim that the action in the case of the ferric 
ferricyanidg is a specific one, and*contend that the 
necessary reduction to t‘hc ferrous state takes place 
in the .fibre, and not in the solution. It is argued 
that the fibre precipitates the ferricyanide, and that 
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this is followed by a rearrangement of its constitu¬ 
ents and production of the blue compound. 

A solution of gelatine was found to precipitate 
this ferric salt in an almost quantitative way. This 
may confirm- the writer’s opinion that the ferric 
ferricyanide js present in the colloid form, and not 
in t a state of ‘solution as supposed by Cross and 
Bevan. 

As the jute fibre contains an ‘aldehyde group, 
and a hg*one, or quinone containing a CO group 
and OH groups willi phenolic functions ( Chem. 
S°c. J. 55, 199), it is contended that this will account 
for: , 

(1) The deoxidation of Fe'"; (2) union of ferric 
and ferrous oxides; (3) combination with HCN. 

The authors do not consider that dyeing can be 
of such a simple nature as Vignon assumes, viz., 
the interaction of groups of opposite nature (acid 
and basic). 

So far as the colour is concerned, they assume 
that in the complicated cyanide we have to do with 
a C c ring and a quinoid constitution. This falls in 
with Armstrong’s theory of colour (Proc. Chcm. 
Sac. 1888, 27 ; 1892, ioi). 

Returning to this subject when criticising two 
papers attacking the solid solution theory (Weber, 
J.S.C.l. 13,1*0; and Dreapcr 134/1), Cross and Bevan * 
( J.S.C. 1 . 13, 354) tleny that the reduction and fixing 
is caused by contact action with the aldehyde groups 
of the* fibre, and they distinguish between the 
process, which may be chemical, and the product. 
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which is a solid solutipn. The authors consider 
that in the dyed fibre t|ie state of the dye is one 
of dissociation or molecular simplification, similar 
to that known to prevail in gases. At any rate, in 
dilute solutions they regard the action 1 of dye and 
fibre as a case of ordinary solid solution,, Magenta 
can be dissociated in solution by prolonged heatipg, 
but with a complete loss of colour. They also 
consider that the-extreme sensitiveness of diazotised 
primuline produced in the fibre is a -result of 
solution. 

In a fully developed ingrain dye they consider 
that we have a chemical bond of union between the 
dye and fibre. The fact, however, that this diazo¬ 
tised primuline “ is capable of further synthesis to 
produce ingrain colours is one of the essential fea¬ 
tures of solution as opposed to chemical action.” 
Why this is so they do not, however, explain. It is 
even known (Dreaper, J.S.C.I. 13, 96), that in 
some cases this action of developing cannot take 
place. There seems to be as much evidence for, as 

t 

against this proposition. 

While arguing that dyeing is a matter of solution 
they hold that the molecular configuration of the 
reagents plays a part. One of the principal arguments 
against the solid solution theory is that solid solution 
'is practically impossible when t.he«varied nature of 
these reagents is taken into account. 

Their contention, tocf, that the action is aided 
by the presence of salt-forming groups (chiefly OH), 
modified by the groups with which they are in 
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proximate or immediate coptact, at once brings us 
back to the chemical theory, and with this the need 
of a solid solution theory vanishes. 

We hoi;e have a 'singular division of the action 
of dyeing; and solid solution relegated to the product 
to the exclusion of the process of dyeing, which may 
be .either physical, or chemical. 

The claim made by Weber that once grant a 
chemical action, and the solid solution theory is no 
longer *?e<^uired to explain the action of dyeing, 
seems a reasonable one. The claim that the sub¬ 
stance in solid solution is different from the one in 
solution is an arbitrary onfc. 

Weber contended that the differentation between 
the process of dyeing, and the final state of the dye 
“ contains all the elements of a scientific abortion.” 
Furthermore, that the writer’s investigations, 
coupled with his own (above), lead to “ an un¬ 
conditional rejection of the solid solution theory 
as proposed by 0 . N. Witt.” 

It is of interest to note that S. E. Sheppard 
(Photo. Journal , 1903, 271) holds that the colour 
sensibility of silver haloids, when treated with certain 
dyes, is due to the formation of loose compounds of 
the dye and the haloid. The extra sensitiveness of 
these silver salts to the action of certain rays of 
light might be, irwa way, comparable to the results 
obtained with priijiuline diazotised in situ. 

The results obtained by‘Walker and Appleyard 
(J.C.S. *1896, 1334) with picric icid, and i[s dis¬ 
tribution between water and silk, do not confirm 
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v. Georgievics’ experiments with indigo carmine, or 
at any rate, do not agree with them. 

In this case they found that 

K - 

Herc we have a case where the simp]e rule is not 
followed, which it would be if the molecular st^tc 
were the same in both solvents. The solid solution 
theory requires that the ratio of dye in solution to 
that in the fibre will be a constant irrespective of 
concentration. 

If, however, the molecular w'eight is n times as 
great in the one solvent' as in the other, then the 
wth root of the concentration in the first solvent will 
have a constant ratio to the concentration in the 
other solvent. 

In the latter case 



will apply. 

Walker and Appleyard found that with picric 

acid and silk an equilibrium was established between 

the fibre and solution (dyeing at ioo° C.). 

Also, if the dyed silk was treated with successive 

baths of water the action was reversible, but the 

time taken to reach a state of equilibrium was much 

'longer (seven hours), It did not matter if the dye 

was on the fibre or in the solution* a constant ratio 
( 

was ultimately obtained. 

Tim result does'-not necessarily uphold the solid 
solution theory. It is equally in agreement with 
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be it physical, or chemical. • 

The law of the distribution of picric acid at 
6o° C. was found to be 

s/ -yw = 35-5 

This result does not give support to the solid 
solution thcorjq for it indicates that the molecule 
of picric acid in solution is 2.7 times as great as 
tW' 1 uVvule “dissolved” in the silk. 

The freezing-point and electrical conductivity 
determinations indicate that picric acid is present 
in water in a simple molecular state. Therefore, so 
far as our knowledge goes, it is impossible to recon¬ 
cile these figures with any theory of solid solution. 

By a mathematical transformation of the above 
formula we obtain 

log S = log 35.5 + ~ log W. 

Z.7 

which when differentiated becomes 

dS 1 _ dW 
S ~ 2.7 w. 

Tim indicates that if the concentration in the 
water is increased by any volume, the concentration 

in the silk will increase by — of its own value. 

J 2.7 

Formula; of this nature apply in many cases to 
absorption phenomena. Schmidt and Kuster have 
shown this to be IJie case ( Annalen , 283, 360). 

By substituting alcohol* for water in these 
„ experiments, in which picric acid is more soluble, 
less was taken up by the fibre. The ratio of the two 

12 
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concentrations to produce the same shade remains 
fairly constant, and is nearly the ratio of the relative 
solubility of picric acid in water and alcohol at 60° C. 

When benzene was used as a solvent, abnormal 
results were obtained. The silk would not take up 
any dye, in spite of the fact that rosanihne at once 
colours silk from this solution. So'me peculiarity 
in the system is indicated here, or some joint property 
of the picric acid, and benzene is possibly the cause 
of the different action. The difference between the 
dyeing action of picric acid in water, and benzene 
might be due to the fact that in the former it is 
said to be in a state of 'almost complete dissocia¬ 
tion, and in the latter it is scarcely dissociated at all. 

In this case it would be the H ions which influ¬ 
ence dyeing, as sodium picrate will not dye at all. 
It is stated also that picric acid dissociates in 
alcohol. 

Benzoic acid is readily absorbed by silk. A 
solution of this acid was dissociated to the extent 
of 6 per cent. The salts of this acid are also 
highly dissociated, and any addition of the latter 
to solutions of benzoic acid reduces its dissocia¬ 
tion from 6 per cent, to zero. It would be 
expected that a smaller percentage of acid would 
be absorbed under these conditions. The absorp- 
1 tion is actually reduced from 17 per cent, to 1.5 
per cent. The reaction docs not, hold however for 
alkaline benzoates. • 

Further experiments with other weak acids did 

1 

not corroborate these results. No relation could be 
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traced between the relative rate of dissociation as 
measured by the presence of K ions in solution, and 
the relative rate of absorption by silk. If, however, 
the acids be divided into the two classes of aromatic 
and fatty acids, a much closer agreement exists 
bet ween ■ b e # constants. 

.The average absorption of the aromatic acids 
was 23 per cent., that of the fatty acids 5 per cent. 
In mos+ cases the proportion of acid absorbed 
to acicf m solution bears an almost constant ratio, 
yet in some cases die absorption increases rapidly 
as the acid becomes more dilute. With citric acid 
the action is abnormal. The amount taken up by 
the silk is almost independent of the concentration, 
and is constant in amount. 

These results seem to indicate that a solid 
solution theory is unsatisfactory. Solid solution 
was originally defined by van’t Hoff (Zeit. Phys. 
('hem. 1890, 5, 322), as being a “ solid homogeneous 
complex of several substances, the proportions of 
which may vary ^without affecting the homogeneity 
of the system.” 

Schneider (Zeit. Phys. Chem. 1895, 10, 425) 
suggested that when barium sulphate carried down 
f?nic sulphate from its solution, the action was of 
this nature, although lie noticed that the ferric salt 
carried down was proportional to the amount of 
the insoluble barium compound present, up to the 
limits of occlusion. Beyond this point the presence 
of excess of iron salt in the solution had nc^ effect. 

More recent investigators do not seem to agree 
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with this suggestion. Jannasch and Richards (/. 
pr. Chem. 1889, 39, 321) consider the action to in 
some way involve chemical action, rather than solid 
solution. Ostwald and others seem to agree with 
this view of the case. This subject received further 
consideration from Hulett and Duscbak ^Zcit. Anorg. 
Chem. 1904, 40, 196), who have farther noticed 
that when barium chloride is absorbed in this' way 
by barium sulphate, it is not necessary that the 
soluble salt be present at the time of precipitation. 
When finely divided crystals of the sulphate are 
suspended in the solution the same action takes 
place. They further consider,that this phenomenon 
may be due to the formation of complex salts, such 
as (BaCl,)S 0 4 or (H.S 0 4 ),Ba. 

Quite recently Korte (/. Chem. Soc. 1905, 1508), 
as a result of further investigation of this subject, 
does not agree that solid solution is the cause of 
this action. 

It is also known that barium sulphate will absorb 
metals from colloidal solutions of the same (Vanmo 
and Hartl, Ber. 1904, 37, 3620). ''fhese absorption 
results with such a comparatively inert substance 
as barium sulphate will give the dyer an insight 
into the possibility of some such action taking 
part in the phenomena, of dyeing, and lake formation. 

These results suggest rather that “’absorption ” 
is possible under such conditions, as are indicated, 
and that this is by no means confined to such 
conditions as approximate to those which obtain in 
the dye-house. 



CHAPTER VIII 

EVIDENCE OF CHEMICAL ACTIQN IN DYEING 

* * 

The suggestion that the dyeing action is primarily 
a chemical one, lms received support in the past 
from many investigators who have brought forward 
evidem e in favour of* this hypothesis. 

If it is possible to prove that the many and 
varied operations in dyeing and mordanting are 
governed by the laws which control ordinary chemical 
reactions, it is evident that our knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject is at once put on a satisfactory and simple basis. 

It is, therefore, of interest to follow closely the 
arguments, and facts, which have been recorded in 
favour of this vi^w. 

Unfortunately, the conditions under which much 
of the work on the subject has been effected are 
not entirely satisfactory. As a result, some of the 
data available are unreliable, and it is impossible 
to allot to some of the work its true value as 
evidence in favdhr of such action. 

As early as the* year 1737 Dufay drew .attention tc 
the possibility of the dyeing action being a chemical 
one. This view was also supported by Bargmanr 
in 1776. . 
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In these early days the relative affinities of 
different fibres for the sapre dye-stuff were considered 
to be evidence in favour of chemical action. Berg- 
mann, for instance, specially pointed' out that 
sulphate of indigo is attracted by wool in greater 
proportion than by silk. He attributed this to 
the greater attraction of the substance of the former 
fibre for the dye. 

Wool was said to exert such an attraction for 
the dye that the dye-batli was completely ex¬ 
hausted. On the other hand, silk could only 
reduce the amount present in the dye-bath. 

From this it is evident that these early investiga¬ 
tors realised this factor in dyeing, viz., the attrac¬ 
tion of the fibre for the dye; and in this way they 
differed from those who at this same period 
ascribed the action to purely mechanical pheno¬ 
mena. If it can be established that dyeing is 
primarily due to this cause, the subject is at once 
narrowed within definite limits. 

Macquer in 1778, in his “ Dictiopnaire de Chimie,” 
confirmed the idea that wool and all animal fibres are 
the materials which lend themselves most readily 
to the dyeing action. He stated that linen and all 
the vegetable fibres are the most difficult to dye, 
t taking the least number of dyes, and .holding them 
loosely. He placecf silk in an fnter'mcdiate posi¬ 
tion, not classifying it as a purely animal fibre. He 
did not deny that this variable facility of taking 
and retaining different substances is greatly due 
to the number, size, and arrangement of the pores, 
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and their relative size as'compared with, the dye 
particles, but he did not a^low that this is the only 
cause of the differences experienced in dyeing dif¬ 
ferent fibres, and of the results obtained. 

In support of this statement the following ex¬ 
perimental whence was advanced. If one-pound lots 
of wtfol a fid silk be mordanted with alum in excess, 
and dyer .separately in a dye-bath containing 
''ock : .i\e s d, with one ounce of dye'in each case, the 
wool will take a much darker colour. To obtain 
the same shade on the silk 2\ ounces of colour are 
necessary. In both cases the dye-bath is exhausted. 
This eiiectually disposed of the idea put forward by 
d’Apligny that the pores are smaller in the case of 
silk, and can only take the finest particles of dye. 
Dyeing, therefore, is not simply a question of 
encased particles. There is a real “ adherence on 
contact,” and even a chemical combination varying 
with the properties of the dyes and fibres entering 
into the reaction. He was of opinion that the 
effect of a surplus number of pores might even 
duninish the cqlour-effect by concealing the coloured 
particles. Dyeing was largely a question of surface 
action. 

Be-thollet in his “ Elements of Dyeing ” collected 
all the fac + % bearing on the subject, and favoured 
the chemical theory as a result'of his investigations. 

Chcvreul also* came to the conclusien that the 
action # of dyeing was of the samj order as chemical 
action, which takes place slowly, when two ur more 
bodies are in contact. 
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Persoz, in criticising Crum’s mechanical theory, 
held that the view that, acetate of alumina is de¬ 
composed naturally by the cotton fibre, just in 
the same way as it would be if the fibre were 
absent, is untenable. He refused to believe that 
the same amount of alumina would be*givcn, up by 
the acetate in contact with mica plates. - This 

difference would be still more marked at an elevated 

0 

temperature. He therefore considered,-U 1 at the 
cotton fibre exerted a powerful influence on the 
decomposition of the aluminium salt. (See p. 143.) 

He actually gave particulars showing, in the 
case of alum solution, that* actual decomposition 
of the solution took place when cotton or silk was 
in contact with it. He recorded that the solution 
became more acid, owing to its being deprived of 
a notable amount of its base. 

These experiments are probably the first of a 
series dealing with the decomposition of salts in 
solution by fibres. They may be regarded as the 
first direct indication that the action might be a 
chemical one. Macquer’s results might have been 
due to mechanical, or even optical causes, but this 
experiment stands on a different basis, and the 
proof of chemical action was thought to be a con¬ 
vincing one. 

These results do not agree with Crum’s con¬ 
tention thaft the rate of change* in a solution of 
acetate of alumina is the same whether a fibre be 
present or not. Persoz also asked how the colour 
mixed with so viscous a solution as gum or starch 
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can occupy these sacs expelling the air and taking 
its place in the printing of fabrics. 

He stated also that a fibre impregnated with 
manganese dioxide should not dye, yet it is in a 
very favourable state to take up indigo. The fact 
that some * instances, such as baryta, calcium 
sulphate, &c., are never fixed by the fibre, while 
others are, : s„hc claimed, in favour of the chemical 
theory.^ 

Muspratt (“ Chemistry as applied to Arts,” p. 
766) thought that compounds deposited on wool 
or cotton became fixed through different causes. 
“ Wool is strongly cohtracted by acids, and it is 
only under their influence that we can fix colours 
upon it. Cotton is contracted by alkali, a colour 
adheres to it only in so far as it presents an alkaline 
reaction.” The idea was also advanced that the 
different colours assumed by wool, silk, and cotton 
with the same dye, were due to configuration of the 
fibres. 

Kuhlmann (Gomfit. Rend., April 1856) dyed 
samples of cotton and linen which had been nitrated, 
and noted the results obtained. The pyroxylin was 
well washed with water, and ultimately with soda. 
Aftei mordanting and “ageing,” samples of these 
materials wefe dyed. All tho nitrated fibres gave % 
excessively pale * shades, as Compared with the 
natural fibres. There seemed to be evkience that 
although the treated fibres rejected the mordants, yet 
they had increased attraction for the maddur itself. 
Similar results were obtained with Prussian blue. 
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To obviate the possibility of these results being 
due to physical alteration in the fibre, he used 
Bechamp’s process to dcnitrate the fibre, and noted 
that the cotton immediately recovered its property 
of receiving mordants and colours. 'The effect of 
varying the degree of nitration was te give varying 
results. He extended those experiments to wool, 
silk, hair, &c. 

It was also Noticed that picric acid gave a very 
strong tint on nitrated cotton. e 

Kuhlmann concluded that the chemical com¬ 
position of the bodies to be dyed had the greatest 
influence upon the dyeing; *also that dyeing is due 
to chemical combination, and that the effects due 
to capillarity, and the peculiar structure of the 
material, were of secondary importance. 

It may be pointed out that the early authorities 
who favoured a chemical theory, based their theo¬ 
retical conclusions on the hypothesis that the dyeing 
action was similar to, say, the reaction between 
caustic soda and hydrochloric acid. In other words, 
that it was a definite, and simple one. 

It is assumed to-day by those who favour chemi¬ 
cal action, that the animal fibres possess acid and 
basic properties. They therefore combine with 
and fix the dye-stuff, at least those t which possess 
either acidic or bisic properties? themselves. We 
may therefore get actual salt formation. 

The fact that the animal fibres contain amido- 

I • 

acids is* therefore the basis of this theory. The fibre 
substance therefore contains both amido and 
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hydroxyl groups, which play'their part in the respec¬ 
tive cases where basic and acid dyes are used. 

These two species of dyes might even be dyed 
on a fibre already mordanted and dyed with alizarine 
the lake of which would be held mechanically. The 
mordant in this case would also be attracted chemi¬ 
cally „and then by double decomposition, or otherwise 
the lake would be formed. 

The statement has been made fhat “ there is no 
colouring-matter which docs not possess either acid 
or basic properties” (“Manual of Dyeing,” page 8). 

The first time that the idea was put forward 
that wool plays the part of an acid in the dyeing 
of basic dyes (magenta) was in 1884 ( J.S.D. and 
C. 1, 209), when Hummel likened the action of 
the fibre to the fixing action for dyes of oleic, or 
tannic acid on cotton, &c. Although Hummel did 
not state in terms the decomposition which must 
take place when a basic hydrochloride combined 
with the wool substance in this way, yet it is 
clear that the hydrochloride must split up in order 
to enable the base to combine with the acid. 

In the case of wool it was afterwards pointed out 
bv Knecht (J.S.D. and C. 1888, page 72), that when 
ttiis fibre is dyed with basic dyes (hydrochloride), 
that the whplc of their acid is left in the solution.^ 

If the ami do* theory is correct, it is difficult to 
explain why the *acid docs not combine with the 
fibre. The writer doubts if the same result would 
be found j with silk when the affinity of that fibre 
for acids is considered. 
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Hummel also claims that this action is visible 
to the eye. When a colourless rosaniline salt is used, 
the fibre is coloured magenta. 

It is claimed (“Manual of Dyeing,”* p. 8) that 
this conclusively proves the chemical theory, and 
that a coloured salt is formed with oijc of the con- 
stituents of the fibre. 

If the action is a chemical one, it will follow 
that a point will be reached when the fibre sub¬ 
stance will all be used up, and a point of'maximum 
absorption attained. The following experiments 
are put forward by Knecht and Appleyard ( J.S.D. 
and C. 1889, p. 74), to prove that this is the case. 
Silk was dyed with a large excess of picric acid and 
naphthol yellow respectively, with the following 
results. 



Picru acid. Naph Yd S ^ 

Turlra/inc 

Amount fixed . 

Do in Milulion 

3.5.2% 1 20.8% 
37 °% 2 <). 2 % 

22 .( 15 % 

27-35% 


Fifty per cent, of dye was taken in each case on 
the weight of the fibre dyed. The ratio taken up 
of Naphthol Yellow to picric acid 20.8/14.2 is in the 
ratio of their molecular weights. 

Tartrazine does <not seem to follow this law, 
.1 

however. As picrit acid contains one OH group, 
Naphthol‘Yellow, one OH and one. SO :i Na, and 
tartrazine 2CO.OH and 2S0,jNa groups, it is 
difficult to decide in what way they might, or 
might not, combine with the fibre substance. 
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Von Prager and Ulrichs (' Farb. Zeit. 1891, 373) 
bold that these results are unreliable, and v. 
Georgievics denies that the'Naphthol Yellow and 
picric acid are taken up in molecular proportions. 

Recently ( J.S.D . and C. 1904, p. 242), Knecht 
has brought forward results which he contends add 
support' the chemical theory. 

By’ an improved method of analysis and work¬ 
ing with pure ‘dyes, the following absorption results 
w'ere obftmed: 


1 

| Dye used. 

1 

Vmt. used 

Taken up. 

Calculated. 


• 


• 

Orange G. 

5°% 

16-24% 

— 

Crystal Scarlet 

5 °"» 

18.23% 

i 8.02% 

Scarlet 2 G. . 

50",, 

j 6 - 37 ”o 

— 

Xylidine Scarlet 

5 °°o 

17.12% 


Orange G. 

2.3% 

I 3 - 68 1 !,, 

— 

Crystal Scarlet 

- 5 °o 

1 7 - 4 2 °o 

I 7 - 4 ° l> o 

Scarlet 2 G. . 

2 fi °o 

I 5 -S 3 °i» 

— 

Xylidine Scarlet 

25 "4 

l6.22° 0 

t 6 - 4 0 % 


Orange G., Atomic wt. 452, Crystal Scarlet 502, 

Scarlet 2G. 452, Xylidine Scarlet 470. 

• 

Picric acid is now said to act in an abnormal 
way, and not in the w 7 ay originally stated. In 

dyeing wool with increasing amounts of dye-stuff, 
a limit of absorption is reached in each case. 

For instance, with Crystal Scarlet the following 
results were obtained : 

Percentage of colour used : 

50 ?5 # 22.5 20 17.5 15 12 - 5 , 10 7-5 ^ 5 -° 2.5 

Percentage of colour taken up by fibre : • 

18.2 17.3 17.0 i6 ; 6 15-3 J 4-2 H -9 9 - 6 7-2 4-7 2.2 
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This author holds that these experiments favour 
a chemical theory, from the fact that the dyes are 
taken up in molecular proportions. 

The effect of excess of acid in dyeing is said to 
be due to the production of degraded products in 
the fibre, which resemble lanuginic. acid in their 

t' 

chemical action. 5 

The fact that the water can be varied, within 
limits, without altering the percentage of dye taken 
up is held to disprove the solid solution hheory. If 
this is so, and with such a definite chemical action 
as is claimed, the fact that up to the point of satura¬ 
tion the dye is not all 1 removed from the liquid 
would seem equally to point against a chemical 
action on the old hard and fast lines. 

The law of mass action might possibly influence 
the result however. 

Alizarine S. (powder), oxalic acid and alum can 
be boiled together indefinitely without combination 
or at any rate, any visible change. If lanuginic 
acid, said to be present in wool, is added, a bright 
scarlet precipitate is formed. Tfiis is said to give 
additional evidence in favour of the chemical view. 

As before pointed out the above ratio breaks 
down entirely in the case of the sulphonic acids of 
phenols and amines. Dehydrothiotoluidinesulphonic 
acid is readily absorbed by silk t yet* Prof. Green 
could not find any of the abgve which had an 
affinity for the animal, or vegetable fibres. It is 
very di/ficult to explain why these sulphortic acids 
arc not attracted by the animal fibres. The amido 
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acid theory requires that 'they shall be readily 
absorbed. If the animal fibres have in tlffiir sub¬ 
stance a compound which 'readily combines with 
acid compounds, the Duly explanation of the above 
is that soluble compounds are formed. 

In the case of wool very little dyeing action 
takes ]cir:ce in *a simple solution of these dyes in 
water* No’figures are available for silk. If, how¬ 
ever, an acid' be added to the solution the colour 
aeid is flfet free, and rapidly dyes the fibre, in the 
case of silk at ordinary temperatures. 

A preliminary treatment ol wool with sulphuric 
acid, followed by very thorough washing, will cause 
this fibre to dye rapidly, when introduced into a 
neutral solution of an acid dye in the form of its 
sodium salt. 

It is claimed that this can be satisfactorily 
explained by assuming that the wool fibre has affinity 
for the acid, and retains sufficient to set free the 
colour acid. It would seem, however, that this 
explanation is not altogether satisfactory. 

An addition df sulphuric acid over and above 
that necessary to decompose the dye add salt has 
an altogether abnormal effect on the rate of dyeing. 

Ii the dyeing action is a strictly chemical one, the 
excess of sulphuric acid might be expected to have 
the opposite*effect. The native of this reaction* 
is well illustrated^ by the following experiment. 
Boiling in distilled water, will partly remove 
the dye* (colour acid) from a silk skein, ^f then 
a few drops of a strong acid are added to the 
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solution nearly all the colour will return on to the 
fibre. 

It is difficult to understand this action from 
the chemical point of veiw. In what form is 
the re-dissolved colour in the solution ? If present 
as free acid, why should the addition of acid influence 
the result ? If, on the other hand, '/lie colour acid 
fibre compound is not decomposed, but dissolves 
out in the hot vyater, can the conditions exist under 
which this fibre compound is decomposed on the 
addition of acid, the colour acid set free, and the 
latter combine to form the same compound in the 
fibre again in the presence of the acid which has 
decomposed it in the solution ? The opposite 
effect might be expected, viz., that the sulphuric 
acid would partly replace the colour acid. This 
matter seems to deserve special attention. 

It is contended that the substances in the 
animal fibres which produce these dye lakes or 
compounds can be isolated. 

Prof. Liechti states that albumin will decompose 
a basic dye in much the same w’ay as an animal 
fibre. In this case also, the acid remains in the 
solution. It will be remembered, however, as 
mentioned elsewhere, that this decomposing action 
is not confined to organic compounds of animal 
origin, but may takq»placc with suejr indrt substances 
as porcelain. It is claimed for t^he above reaction 
that “ here there can «be no doubt that chemical 
combination takes*place, as the coagulated adbumin 
is dyed magenta/ 1 
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The proof here is not more satisfactory than it 
is in the case of magenta-dyed wool. In order to 
uphold stub a statement it* is necessary to ignore 
the general reactions obtained with substances of 
the above nature. 

Knecht states that if wool, or silk, be dyed with 
night Blue, and the dye subsequently extracted 
with alcohol* the compound actually formed between 
the nyi and the fibre is extracted. ..If this solution 
be treated with barium hydroxide, the night blue is 
precipitated, and the fibre substance can be recog¬ 
nised in the solution. 

This bus been deified ( Zci-t. fur Farb. m}d Text. 
Ch. iqo.b 215), it being maintained that no such 
action will take place if the wool is purified with 
alcohol before dyeing. The organic matter extracted 
is not of the nature stated, but consists of substances 
extracted by alcohol alone. 

This criticism has been answered (J.S.D. and C. 
1904, 72), by Knecht repeating his experiments after 
a preliminary treatment with alcohol. Under these 
conditions he states that he obtained a yellow 
residue, smelling of burning wool after ignition, and 
precipitated by an aqueous solution of night blue, 
01 magenta. It would have been more satisfactory 
if a blank experiment had been made side by side 
with the night b]ue one, in addition to the pre- * 
liminary purification. 

At first sight the case far the chemical theory 
seems tet receive support from the* action of 'jfitrous 
acid on the fibre, and subsequent development with 
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phenols, &c. There does not seem to be any doubt 
as to the action in this case. The silk shows by its 
altered colour that the nitrous acid has acted on it 
and the subsequent development with phenols, or 
amines, is rapid and startling in its nature. It 
is certainly the case that some constituent of 
the fibre actually enters into the Reaction’, which 
produces these “ dyes.” An attempt made by the 
writer to isolate these compounds was not very 
successful. They seemed to be present An very 
small quantities. 

No other experiments seem to afford such a clear 
indication that chemical action may take place in 
the process of dyeing. It might be fairly argued 
that the dyeing action is of a strictly chemical 
nature, if the matter rested here. 

Unfortunately, these experiments and their influ¬ 
ence on the action of dyeing have been discounted 
by some experiments of Bentz and Farrell (J.S.C.I. 
16, 405). After confirming the above reactions, and 
that silk contains arnido groups, the fibre was 
treated with nitrous acid for thirteen hours. After 
washing the fibre was boiled with alcohol, or an 
acid solution of cuprous chloride. This removed the 
amido groups. The fibre would not then rediazotise. 
The NH 2 (orNH) groups had been removed. From 
* the chemical point,'Of view it is, ^herAore, dear that 
the fibre^ should not dye unde g r these conditions. 
But the “deamidated” fibre takes acid colours 
equally as well*as the original fibre. Therefore, 
the inference is drawn that the amido groups play 
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little or no part in the dyeing of silk (or wool) 
with acid colours. 

These experiments need*to be extended; they 
should covor the subsequent resistance against soap, 
water, and alcohol. This should show if the amido 
groups play any secondary part by holding the dye 
wlie/i it'is once on the fibre. 

The writer ( J.S.C. 1 . 13, 96) gave the results of 
a number of’ experiments on dyes dyed direct 
and ingrain respectively. Figures are given, show¬ 
ing by curves and tables the differences obtained by 
dyeing primuline colours “ direct ” and “ ingrain ” 
on silk. * . 

Their fastness against soap and alkali solutions 
at a high temperature, was taken as a compara¬ 
tive measure of the way the dyes are held by the 
fibre. A standard solution of neutral soap, or 
sodium carbonate was used in all cases. 

The general results obtained were as follows : 

The difference in fastness of the dyes when dyed 
“ ingrain ’’and direct was very noticeable. This is 
dcady shown in the series of curves accompanying 
the paper. 

The dyes when dyed direct were not so fast as 
the original primuline against soap solution. 

The developed amine dyes are, with one excep¬ 
tion, very much faster in their’.resistance to soap * 
than the corresponding alcoholic or phenolic dyes. 
It may be argued from this,* either that the fibroin 
shows a'stronger acid than basic Yeaction, as mea¬ 
sured in this way, or that the solvent action of 
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the soap is greater in the case of the alcoholic dyes 
than in the other. Either of these explanations is 
possible. 

It will be noticed that in the one case given of 
an azo triple dye, that the resistance against soap 
is increased in the ratio of 1.7 to 1. This may, again, 
be due to increased molecular volume, or to a 
state of greater insolubility. It would have been 
interesting to have used a phenol in the case of 
the second development, and also to have "dyed the 
azo dye direct, and noted the effect of one or two 
developments on the fastness against soap. The 
only possible comparison given is that of Atlas Red 
R developed with / 3 -naphtbol. This dye is prepared 
by diazotising primuline, and combining with 
Mi-tolylenediamine. 

This dye was not so fast as might be reasonably 
expected. It was argued from these figures that 
the relative fastness of these two classes of developed 
dyes was not so much due to internal molecular 
structure as to the phenolic, or basic nature of the 
dye. 

Some “ developers ” will not act on the diazo- 
tised primuline on silk, p-naphtholsulphonic acid 
(R salt) is an example. This can hardly be due 
to a simple matter ^ of diffusion of the developers, 

' for substances (dissolved) which pre present in the 
ratio of their molecular weights, exert equal 
pressure at the same temperatures. 

If finis is so, fit should be easily confirmed by 
nothing the relative amount of the “developers” 
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absoibcd by equivalent solutions. An alternate 
suggestion is that the diazofised primulme has 
an affinity for this silk fibre which the R salt cannot 
overcome. - The presence of a sulphonic acid group 
in the developer may influence the reaction, and 
also the solution state of the developer. 

The’ fact remains, at any rate, that the R salt 
is unable to combine with the diazotised primuline 
in a silk fibre,’but able to do so in*a cotton one. 

The relative rate of development with R salt 
on cotton and mercerised cotton where the fibre 
is in a higher state of hydration might throw 
further light on this subject. „ 

The relative amounts of dye taken up under 
standard conditions fiom soap solution do not seem 
however, to indicate that the fibre has much chemi¬ 
cal influence on the amount of dye absorbed by 
the dye, as the following table taken from my paper 
(ibid.) will show. 

n , Per cent, of dye taken 

up by fibre. 


Piimulino and . . 0.18 

„ „ C g H s NH„ . . 0.19 

„ „ C b H ( (NH"„)„ . 0. 11 

„ „ flC 10 H r OH . 0.12 

„ „ C„H,.COOH.OH 0.11 


The table on p. 198 shows the result obtained 
in the experiment by boiling fiftr different times in* 
standard soap solution, and covers most of the 
developers used in practice. • 

The simples of silk were dyed 'with the 'equiva¬ 
lent quantities of the dyes, or equivalent propor- 
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0.62 j 0.71 I O 76 — — Direct. 
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tions of primuline. The coilditions of dyeing were 
kept constant in all cases. After drying the 
sample lots of silk were boiled out for the periods 
indicated, and the resulting shades were carefully 
compared with standard samples; or else the dye 
in the soap solution was estimated by colorimetric 
methods. In this way, the loss of colour on boil¬ 
ing off was estimated with a sufficient degree of 

accuracy. *• 

The ratio of colour removed in the case of these 


D>x. 

Developer. 

“ In¬ 
gram” x 

‘Direct” 

y- 

X 

y 

Remarks. 

Primuline* 

cyp.on 

0. JO 

0.74 1 

1 

3*7 

• 

*• 

Cpi 4 fOH).,(i..i) 

0.17 

o.75 

I : 

4*4 i 



C 0 1 !,.HH.COOH(U) 

0.12 

0.75 

1 1 

0.2 


•• 

C lu H ; .01Ig . 

0.15 

0.63 

I 

4.2 


,, 

Nig.Oil 

0.08 

0 

6 

I 

(L2 


* 

• 

C 1) H f ,.Nll s 

0.10 

0.70 

I 

7.0 

Azo dye. 

” 


0.05 

0.61 

\ 

12.0 

Azo triple dye. 


jcpp.mu . 

0.07 

0.32 

I 

4 0 

NaXCX, 


0 


*. 

I 

• 

»» 


0.0 5- 

0.80 

1 5*4 



• 



• 


,, 

C„,I1;.N1V . 

e 

C I(l H T .OH/3 . 

• 

0.27 9 

0-27 

<->*79 

• 

0.76 

2-9 

1 

2-9 

• 
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dyes is seen in the table on p. 199, The influence 
of the solvent (soap, or sodium carbonate) seems to 
alter the rate of “boiling out” materially. 

It is very difficult to reconcile these results with 
any purely chemical, or solid solution, theory. The 
stumbling-block is the altered fastness of dyes dyed 
ingrain and direct, and the indication that the dyes 
may be fixed in two ways. The difference between 
the fastness of the phenolic and amine dyes respec¬ 
tively may be explained in other ways. ^ 

The affinity of these dyes from primnline for 
cotton seems to vary greatly, and here again the 
metaphenylencdiamine colour has a fair affinity 
for this fibre, and the bcta-naphthol one very little. 
These results are obtained when dyeing this fibre 
direct. It is therefore quite clear that a difference 
in dyeing properties is apparent when amines are 
used in place of phenols in the production of these 
dyes. 

Another point of importance was indicated. It 
was shown that the colours produced in the two 
cases, direct and ingrain, were not identical in shade, 
as shown in the table on p. 201. 

This might indicate some difference either in the 
action or state of the dye. This has since been 
suggested by Brand (Proc. Soc. Ind. dc Mulh., Feb. 
‘and April 1901) as feeing due to a L secondary action 
between t^ie diazo compounds and the wool. In 
my paper I indicated that the fact that some 
developers would hot act on the diazotised primu- 
line might be taken as a possible^ proof that there 
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was some action between tfie diazo compound and 
tbe fibre. The same explanation has more recently 
been put iorward by Hepbtun ( J.S.D. and C. 1901, 
279). 

Taking the case of para-nitraniline, the fastness 
of the dy.„ against washing is said by Brand to be 
due to the paranitrodiazobenzene being partially 
reduced at the expense of the fibre substance to 


Dye. 

Developer. 

Colour obtained. 

Method of 
dyeing. 

niiiuhix’ 

CJL.OH . . 

• Yellow. 

Ingrain. 

,, 


Do., slightly darker. 1 

Direct. 


(, 11 ,. NH, . . 

Yellow (blown shade). 

Ingram. 

9f 


Do., slightly darker. 

Direct. 


C,H,(OH)„i.t . 

Orange. 

Ingrain. 



l)o., redder shade. 

Direct. 


C„H 4 (NH)p..5 . 

Red-brown. 

Ingrain. 



Do., redder shade. 

Direct. 


C„H 4 .bH.('()()li 

Yellow. 

Ingrain. 


Do., slightly duller. 

Direct. 


para-nitranilinc. The excess of diazo compound 
would react, forming dinitrodiazoamidobenzene. 
This substance is very insoluble. 

It is just possible that a similar reaction may 
lake place in the case of diazotised primuline, and 
that it is this compound which is so sensitive to 
light, but it is nqt so easy to explain the subsequent 
action of the developers. , 

It is held by Rossi (Ret. Gen. Chem. 1901, 670) 
that si’k will also act on diazJ compouhds as a 
reducing agent, diazoamido or azoamido compounds 
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being formed, the difference being determined by 
the stability of the diazoamido compounds. This 
reaction once ended, the resulting compounds are 
held mechanically by the fibre. 

The reduced action of some developers may, 


Resistance of Phenolic dyes to the action of sfap. (Drcnpcr.) 



FASTNESS OF INI.RAIN COKll’KS. 

A: C„H s .OH (ingrain). B: do. (direct). C:C u .H r . 0 H/ 3 (ingrain). 
I): do (direct). E: Primuline (direct). 

however, be due either to the diazo compounds 
being held by the fibres by some secondary chemi¬ 
cal action,.or else to the molecular aggregates of 
these developers being too large to enter the fibre 
substance in the‘form in which they are'present 
in the solution. 
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II some such reducing Action takes place as is 
indicated when these dyes are developed in silk, what 
is the corresponding actiomin the ■case of cotton ? 
The curves drawn from the above tables (see 
Resistance of Amine dyes to the action of soap. ( Dreaper .) 



FASTNESS OF INGRAIN COLOURS. 

A : CTh.NH, (ingrain). B:do, (direct). C: C,„H r .NH.,/l (ingrain). 
D; do. (direct) E : Primulinc (direct). 


p. 202) will also illustrate the relative resistance of 
the phenolic dyes towards the^action of the standard 
soap solution. Jhey show the* general results which 
may be expected, in practice, and the relative fast¬ 
ness of the dyes. • 

Thfc extra fastness cf the Ingrain dye in the 
case of, say, cotton fibre and the phenolic dyes 
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after a treatment with soda is certainly difficult to 
understand, from a purely physical point of view. 
Mineral colours,'however, which are “developed” 
or formed on the fibre are certainly more resistant 
to the action of such solutions, and it is not likely 
that anything more than a modification in the 
physical state of the precipitate, and its position 
in the fibre, are the cause of this extra fastness over 
that of the same* mineral colours applied dhect. 

In the same way, the similar curves obtained 
from the corresponding amines are recorded (see 
p. 203). It will be noticed that in this case the 
amine wjjth the higher mblecular weight is the less 
resistant to the action of the soap liquor. 

In this respect it differs from the corresponding 
phenol. No general law can be given, as it is 
known that the resorcinol dye is not so fast as 
either the phenol or naphthol compounds. 

Pauly and Binz (Zcit. /. Farb. Text. Client. 1904, 
373) consider that the dyeing property of silk and 
wool is due to the tyrosine present in albuminoid 
:ombination, and that it reacts by virtue of its 
phenolic character. Pure tyrosine gives similar re¬ 
mits, but some albuminoids like salmine and scom- 
orine, do not react in this way. Silk reacts (dyes) 
aetter than wool, because it has more tyrosine in 

I* % 

ts composition in the ratio of ,10 per cent, to 
jN 32 P e r c^nt. 

It is not clear, however, that silk does dye better 
;han wool. It is generally acknowledged that the 
•everse is the case. Silk may dye more readily, it 
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is true, but these authors do not attempt to show 
that a standard dye will be taken up in t*he ratio 
of 10 to 3.5 at the saturation-point by the two fibres, 
which should follow if this theory is correct. 

The presence of tyrosine in the silk fibre is 
indicated as follows. This fibre gives on oxidation an 
indophenol or oxazine reaction in a similar way to 
that obtained with a mixture of a />-diamine and 
a phenol 

If siU be soaked in a .05 per cent, solution of 
dimethyl />-plicnylencdiamine in the presence of 
acetic acid and sodium acetate, and bromine water 
added, + lie silk fibre t^kejf a slate grey colour. In 
the absence of silk (or wool) no such colour is pro¬ 
duced. This reaction takes place with tyrosine 
itself. 

1.4 amidonaphthol will react m the same way. 
Erdmann’s patented process for dyeing feathers, 
&c., is based on this reaction. 

Some evidence brought forward by Knecht 
(J.S.D. and C. 1902, p. 103) complicates, and in 
a way tends to disprove the amido-acid theory. 

The substances he. isolated from wool and silk 
dyed with night blue would only combine with 
basic dyes, and not with acid ones. He also separ¬ 
ated a compound from silk which was stated to 
combine only vi^h acid dyes. * • 

The results obtained up to the present time by 
different investigators may be summed up as follows. 

CokAirs may be obtained by* treating -silk and 
wool with nitrous acid, and phenols or amines. 
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Therefore, silk or wool may be dyed in this -way. 
Deamidated fibres can be dyed as well as the original 
ones, so that the''dyeing property of silk or wool is 
not necessarily due to NH or NH ; groups. 

The relative action of the diamine colours on 
animal and vegetable fibres is difficult to under¬ 
stand, when considered from the. chemical point 
of view. For instance, cotton may be dyed black, 
and wool be left? white on dyeing in the cold with 
Diamine Black, BWH. 

In a paper on the “ Chemistry of Wool,” M. 
Matthews (./. FranUin, Inst. CLIX., No. 5, 397) 
favours .the amido-acid ‘theory for the following 
reasons: 

(1) NHj is among the products of destrutcive 
distillation of wool. 

(2) Wool is easily hydrolised by dilute alkaline 
solutions. 

(3) It readily combines with acids, and even 
with boiling dilute sulphuric acid. 

(4) The nitrous acid reaction. 

(5) The well-defined basic properties of the fibre. 
The following so-called “ coefficients of acidity ” 

are given: ^ 

Silk 

Albumin 

t Gelatin’ . 

All these facts may be readily allowed, but the 
evidence of the chemical nature of dyeing must 
ultimately rest on a more direct foundation, en view 
of the conflicting nature of the evidence, when it is 


57 
143 
20.() 
28.4 
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considered from a general "point of view, and is 
taken in conjunction with other recorded facts. 

Even if the substantive .colours' owe their attri¬ 
butes to the grouping -N — R — N- fas held by Vignon, 
this theory is not applicable to many colours like 
priniubne, the mono-azo dyes, &c., as pointed out 
by,Green and Levy (J.S.D. and C. 13, 1898). 

As far back as 1886 Mohlau attributed the sub¬ 
stantive uuaJities to the alleged fast that benzidine 
could be/ extracted from its solutions by bleached 
cotton. 

The above authors show that no affinity exists 
between benzidine and the cotton fibre,, or even 
mercerised cotton. Dianisidinc hydrochloride gave 
the same negative; results. 

It is considered by Willstatter (Bey. 1904, 3758) 
that if the dyeing of wool is due to salt formation, 
the fibre as an optically active substance should 
be capable of transforming, or “ splitting,” a racemic 
dye-stuff into its optically active .constituents. 

No racemic dye-stuff being available, the hydro¬ 
chlorides of atropine and homatropine were used 
in the experiments. 

An examination of the alkaloids left in the bath 
s'ill showed that they were in no way changed, and 
remained optically inactive. 

The inference is that no salt formation takes 
place. 



CHAPTER IX. 


EVIDENCE OF CHEMICAL ACTION IN DYEING 

' ( continued ) 

Tin; suggestion that dyeing is primarily due to 
chemical action rather than physical action has re¬ 
ceived the support of R. Hirsch ( Chcm.Zcit. 13, 432). 

He assumed that “ Knecht has established be¬ 
yond doubt, that dyeing of animal fibres is a chemical 
process.” 

Such being the case there is no reason why dyes 
alone should be regarded as capable of absorption 
unless these compounds have something in common 
from a chemical point of view, which distinguishes 
them from other compounds. Nietzki has endea¬ 
voured to show that this is the ckse ( Them. d. org. 
Farhst., 2nd ed.). 

The difficulty in including the nitro bodies in such 
a scheme is evident. Nietzki meets this objection 
with the statement that nitrophenols have most 
probably a similar constitution to the nhro-ophcnols, 
which are now generally regarded as quinone oximes. 

Hirsch does not, howcvei, agree with this view. 
Experiments were made to ascertain if wool <has any 
affinity for organic substances in general. 
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If wool is “dyed” with d-naphtholsulphonic 
acid R, the greater part of the sulphonic * acid is 
absorbed, and resists the aption of boiling water; 
when the wool is put into a solution containing diazo- 
bcnzene, or diazoxylene, the corresponding colour is 
developed with ease. 

The natuie of the alkali added to the bath 
greatly influenced the rapidity of the development. 
With sodium -carbonate the action, was very slow. 
Similar remits were obtained by producing Naphthol 
Green (Cassclia) on the fibre. Naphthionic acid was 
fixed on wool in either acid or alkaline solutions. 

< On the other hand, sulphanilic acid combined 
with great difficulty with wool. 

G. H. Hirst's statement that a benzidine sulphate 
solution boiled with silk, or cotton, contains all its 
sulphuric acid at the end of the experiment, is no 
proof that the benzidine is taken up by the fibre. 

These experiments seem to indicate that wool 
will absorb organic substances of the nature of 
naphtholsulphonic acids, and that an acid state of 
the solution is mute favourable lor absorption than 
an alkaline one. 

The fact that naphthionic acid is fixed by the 
wr d in both acid and alkaline solutions is probably 
againsi a chemical theory. Sulphanilic acid (fi 
amidobenzt-n.smlol>onic acid) is Absorbed with great. 
difficulty, and only in concentrated solutions. 

Thiee years later, Binz aryl Schroeter (Ber. 1902, 
p.4225'' supported the chemical theory, but they did 
not admit lhat in all cases the fixation of subst&n + ive 

14 
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dyes is due to salt formation between dye-stuff and 
fibre. 

The fact that certain acid dyes will dye wool and 
silk in the presence of either acid, or alkali (caustic 
alkali), and that there are basic dyes which will dye 
in strongly acid solutions, is against any simple' theory 
of salt formation. It is clear that some other action 
is involved. 

Azobenzene-m.m'-disulphonic acid and p- azo- 
benzcnemonosulphonic acid will both dye wool in 
an acid bath. The “colours” will stand washing 
with water, but are instantly discharged by dilute 
sodium hydrate solution. These examples therefore 
conform to a salt producing theory. If, however, 
we dye with />.-hydroxyazobenzene wc get an intense 
yellow in acid, neutral, or alkaline solutions. Salt 
formation is therefore unlikely in this case. 

Again, />.-amidoazobenzenc and p .-dimethyl 
amidoazobenzene dye wool an intense yellow in a 
solution containing a small proportion of acid. The 
same shade is obtained, however, if the proportion 
of acid is increased to 6,12, 20, or even 120 molecules 
of acid to each molecule of dye. 

Further experiments showed that the hydro¬ 
chlorides of m.m'-diamidoazobenzene and tetra- 
methyl-m.m'-diamidoazobenzene gave different re¬ 
sults. After an adflition of 6 to 10- molecules of 
hydrochloric acid to each molecule of base the wool 

• 4 

remained quite white.. 

The following* conclusions were drawn from the 
experhnents. The groups NH, 2 and N(CH ;j ), in 
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the meta-position to the az'o groups, and the pre¬ 
sence of the sulphonic acid gioups impart to the 
chromogen dyeing properties which result in the 
formation of loose salts with the animal fibres. 

A different state of affairs is assumed in the case 
where lire OH, NH 2 , or N(CH :S ), groups are in the 
para-position. In the latter case the dyeing pro¬ 
perties cannot be overcome by the addition of alkali 
to solutions of the phenolic dye-stuff, or of acid to 
the basic . ubstances. 

Most of the substantive dyes for wool and silk 
contain the amido- and hydroxyl-groups in the ortho- 
and para-positions re ] ativfcly to the chrojpophor, 
and can be regarded as giving quinone derivatives 
as isodynamic forms. When, however, these groups 
are present in the meta-position, quinone formation 
does not occur, and the dyeing is only a question of 
salt formation, and that of a loose nature. 

In the other cases where true dyeing is said to 
take place, the action is probably due to a condensa¬ 
tion in the nucleus between the dye-stuff and the fibre. 

Tn answer to a "severe criticism by v. Georgievics, 
which is noticed elsewhere, in which the conditions 
of the experiments are attacked, Binz and Schroeter 
th'-y bring further evidence in support of their case 
(Ber. 1903, 3008). 

Azobenzeueccrboxylic acid is a dye-stuff in the • 
same sense as the, corresponding sulphqnic acid, 
but it will dye only in neutral solution. 

Again, />-.benzeneazo-trimethy*lammonium hy¬ 
droxide dyes wool, but the colour is destroyed t)y the 
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addition of hydrochloric acid in equivalent quantity 
to the dye-stuff fixed. 

The fact that chrysoidine and Bismarck brown 
give darker shades in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid is noted in confirmation of th ■ idea that p.- 
amidoazobenzene yields with the fibre a condensation 
product, and not a salt. It is therefore contended 
that azobenzcnesulphonic acid and carboxylic acids, 
»z-amidoazobeF.zencs and quaternary ammonium 
bases of the azo compounds dye with simple salt 
formation. 

On the other hand, ortho- and para-amido- 
azoben?enes and most qf the ortho- and "p- 
hydroxyazo compounds cannot give normal salts. 

Here a condensation of the fibre substance with 
the quinoid nucleus of the dye-stuff is said to take 
place. 

These experiments will require extending before 
such definite statements can be accepted. For 
instance, they do not agree with Prof. Green’s results 
obtained with the sulphonic acids. 

These authors still further (lefend themselves 
against a second criticism by v. Georgievics (Her. 
1904, 727). They deny that the neutral sodium 
salt of azobenzene-/>.-sulphonic acid is capable of 
dyeing wool in neutral solution. They claim that 
the wool used must have contained' free sulphuric 
acid. 

They also consider that the fact that alcohol 
will remove the dyes from the fibre is not proof that 
there is no combination between the dye and fibre. 
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The solvent action may be 'due to decomposition 
of the fibre dye compounds first formed. 

They do not seem to meet the statement that 
ben/ene will act in the same way." They also deny 
that picric ac ; d is extracted by alcohol from wool 
after dyeing. 

Many of the contradictory results obtained by 
different obs' r vers may be due to the different con¬ 
ditions of dyeing, fibre state, &c. «• 

Hirsch» experiments might well be compared 
with the above in their general effect. 

Examining the tinctorial values of the three 
isomeric hydroxyazobi. nzenes (Zeil. /. Fa\b. und 
Text. Jnd. 1904, p. 177), Prager criticises the results 
obtained by Rinz and Schroeter. He will not allow 
that dyeing may be a condensation in the nucleus 
between the quinoid dye-stuff, and the substance 
of the fibre. 

The ortho- and para-hvdroxyazobenzenes are 
capable of assuming the quinone type, but the 
meta-compound cannot apparently assume an 
isodynarnic form. The meta-compound should 
therefore not act as a dye. 

In practice it is found that the meta-compound 
wifi dye wool, as well as the para-compound. These 
results are held not to favour the condensation 
theory. * t • 

Collecting some, of the facts recorded in this 
chapter and elsewhere, the conflicting nature of the 
evidence *in favour of a simple chemical theory will 
be at once realised. 
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1884. Muller Jacobs. Amido-azobenzene will 
not dye cotton, di- and triamidobenzenes will do so. 

1889. Ewer and Pick. Naphtbylenediamincs. 
Position of amido groups determines dyeing power 
on cotton (a, n 3 positive dyes). 

1889. Hirscli. d-Naplitliolsulphonic acid E, 
dyes wool. Naplithionic acid fixed by wool (acid 
or alkaline). Sulphanilic acid has very slight 
affinity for wool'.' 

1894. Green. Colourless sulphonic acids have 
no affinity for animal or vegetable fibres. Dehydro- 
thiotoluidinesulphonic acid an exception in the case 
of animal fibres. 

Colour derived from metaplienylenediamine and 
primuline will dye cotton, that from d-naplithol 
will not. 

1902. Binz and Schroeter. Azobcnzcne m.m'- 
disulphonic acid and />.-azobenzenesulphonic acid 
dye wool from an acid bath ; />.-oxy-azobenzene dyes 
wool in acid, neutral, or alkali bath, /v-amidoazo- 
benzene and />.-diniethylamidoazobenzene dye in 
acid bath of any strength. 

Hydrochlorides of mjw'-diamidoazobenzene and 
tetramethyl-m.m'-diamidoazobenzene, dye wool in 
neutral solution, but not acid. 

1903. Binz amj Sclirocter. Azobenzenccarb- 
oxylic acid and />.-benzeneazotrjmcthykmmonium 
hydroxide will dye in neutral baths, but not in acid. 

1904. Prager. 0.-ml-and />.-bydroxyazobenzenes 
dye w,ool in acid solutions. 

1904. Binz and Schroeter. The sodium salt of 
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azobenzene />.-sulphonic acid Is not capable of dyeing 
wool. 

It will be at once seen that the reactions which 
take place in dyeing are, from a chemical point of 
view, of such a nature that it is difficult to appreciate 
their true value. 

.ft.is not easy to explain the action of some dye 
solvents on dyed mixtures of cotton and silk. It 
is well Kj'own*that some dyes maybe dissolved out 
of the silk iibre and not taken out of the cotton by 
a solution of ammonium acetate. In this way 
“ shot ” effects may be produced. 

If is generally agreed that cotton is comparatively 
inert as an absorbent of dyes, yet under these con¬ 
ditions we have an enormously increased attraction 
as compared with silk. With these dyes we may 
even obtain black cotton and white silk. 

A further study of the relative “ absorption ” 
of the dyes in the respective fibres under varying 
conditions may clear up this point, and will be 
considered. 

In the' year 1884 Hccttinger discovered a dye 
which he named Congo Red. He found that it 
possessed the then extraordinary property of dyeing 
cotton direct from aqueous solution as well as it 
dyed silk. 

The whole subject of the action of these direcV 
dyes on cotton (and other fibres) is little qnderstood. 

In a general way, there seems to be some connec¬ 
tion DeWeen the constitution of the dye molecule 
and its action. It seems to be important Aat the 
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amido-groups occupy the para-position, and that 
the ortho-positions be occupied by a hydrogen 
radical. The meta-position seems to have little 
influence in the dyeing or tinctorial properties. 

The double chromophorous group * n 

the tetrazo dyes seems to influence 'the dyeing in 
some way, but the presence of this group alone does 
not suffice to make the dye a “ direct ” one. 

The primuline dyes do not contain this group, 
nor are they azo dyes at all. 

They possess the chromophorous group -C. 

Some dyes contain both this and an azo group; a 
dye of this nature is Cotton Yellow R. 

It may be said here that the view of chemical 
action occurring in the dyeing of these colours is 
unsatisfactory so far as the dyeing of cotton is con¬ 
cerned. In fact, the advent of these dyes has 
been as unexpected, and revolutionary, from the 
theoretical as from the practical point of view. 

The fact remains that there are many dyes which 
dye cotton direct under conditions which seem to 
exclude any chemical action. 

In certain cases, the affinity of the cotton for 
the dye is so great that the bath is almost exhausted. 
This is so in the case of Diamine Fast Red F. In 

r , 

other cases a great proportion of flic 'dye is left in 
the solution. The facts known,about the dyeing 
of these dyes are incomplete. The dye in most 
cases is readily removed by water. This is, of course, 
noticecf with other dyes on silk. The amount of 
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dye taken up seems to vary with the concentration 
but no careful work has been clone^on this subject. 
The results could not fail to be interesting. The 
addition of neutral salts and their great effect on 
the rate of dyeing in solutions containing these 
substances is very instructive. Their action from 
a ohejnical point of view is difficult to gauge. The 
fact that these dyes are less soluble in the salt solu¬ 
tions possibly accounts for their action, and this 
fact seems to point to a physical rather than a 
chemical process. The fact also that these dyes will, 
when on the fibre, combine with or form lakes with 
the basic dyes seems to show that the dyes t are not 
in combination wuth the fibre (Knecht, J.C.D. and 
C. 1886, 2). 

The attraction of these dyes for wool and silk 
is also a strong one, as is seen when the test of 
resistance is applied to the action of the ordinary 
solvents (water, &c.). 

The factor which operates in the case of cotton 
therefore seems to have a similar value in the dyeing 

m 

of silk or wool. 

A point which must be noticed is, that these 
dyes seem on the ani al fibres to have a greater 
reJstance to the action of light than the same 
colours on cotton. t 

It seems strange, also, that these dyes are taken* 
up more readily in«alkaline solutions by cotton, and 
more readily in acid solutions by silk. 

Dian\ine Milling Black is even said to dye 
well in a solution containing 7 ozs. of soap and 
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ozs. of soda to a gallon (Text. Manuf. 1901, p. 
3I 9)- 

In the practical dyeing of cotton three supple¬ 
mentary processes arc used to increase the fastness 
of these dyes, viz., diazotising; trr.Ument with 
metallic salts; or the “coupling’' process. From 
their action it will be necessary to briefly describe 
them here. 

Diazotising.'produces shades which are very 
resistant to the action of soap solutions at the boil, 
and sometimes to light. 

After dyeing, the fibre is put through a solution 
of nitro.us acid, subsequently washed, and “ devel¬ 
oped ” in solutions of amines, or phenols. 

In practice fl-naphthol, jH.-phenylenediamine 
or resorcinol are chiefly used as developers. 

In the case of primuline, chloride of lime gives 
a very fast yellow if it follows the diazotising process. 

The increased fastness produced by the treat¬ 
ment with metallic salts is also noticeable. 

The shades are faster against the action of soap 
and light. 

Treatment with copper sulphate, although it 
does not act so universally as was at first claimed, 
gives very satisfactory results in many cases. 

Diamine Sky Blue F.F. is greatly increased in 
•fastness. Diamine Brill. Blue G. claimed to give 
as fast colours as vat indigo blucan this way. 

At one time it was thought that treatment with 
copper sulphate would increase the fastness of all 
dyes. 
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Bichromate of potash gives greater fastness 
against soaping with Diamine Jet Black and Diamine 
Brown M. 

Fluoride of chrome is also used with Diamine 
Bronze, Fast Red F., &c., to produce the same effect. 
Where the uD'on is not that of a mordant it is obscure. 

• The process known as coupling has been already 
referred to. Here basic dyes are added to the bath 
and lixed by direct combination, of Jake formation. 

The difficulty attending the production of a 
satisfactory theory to explain the varied results 
obtained in the dyeing of cotton has been increased 
by the addition of sti’l another class of dyes, viz., 
the sulphur dyes; it would, perhaps, be more 
correct to say by the extension of this class, for 
Cacliou de Laval may be considered a member of 
this group. 

These colours are produced by soaking the cotton 
fibre in a hot alkaline bath in the presence of sul¬ 
phide of sodium. 

The colours are developed and fixed by subse¬ 
quent exposure to the air (oxidation). 

The extra fastness of dyes produced in the fibre 
is generally noticeable. 

In this case the dye is soluble in the alkaline 
bath by reduction, and subsequently by oxidation 
insoluble dyes a^e produced in the fibre itself. I a 
some cases a more energetic oxidation is. necessary. 
Immcdial Blue C. may be developed by hydrogen- 
peroxide or bv the combined action of steam and 
alkali. 
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Until 'we know more about the constitution of 
these dyes it is only possible to speculate as to the 
exact nature of their development. 

In the dyeing of indigo, also, some similar action 
plays at least a secondary part. Indigo is present 
in the dye vat in a soluble and reduced form. 
Subsequent oxidation of the indigo white after 
absorption in the fibre produces the insoluble indigo 
in situ. The dye so formed is remarkably fast 
against the action of light, or soap solution. It 
may, however, “ rub ” badly if the operation of 
developing is improperly conducted. 

So fa/' as we know we cap reproduce the condi¬ 
tions of formation of these “ oxidation ” dyes as. 
they exist in the presence of a fibre. There is no 
reason to think that the formation of the insoluble 
dye-substances in the fibre material takes a different 
course to that taken in solution, in the above cases. 

The action of tannic acid on organic colloids is 
an instructive one. The tanning of leather is of 
such a nature, that the theoretical work connected 
with tanning should be closely followed by those 
interested in the general operations of dyeing. 

The nature of the attraction which silk exhibits 

for tannic acid is indicated as follows. It is more 

readilv removed from the fibre by a dilute solution 
^ * * 
of hydrochloric acid than by a solution of sodium 

carbonate. „ 

The reaction between‘oxyceilulosc and basic dyes 
has been studied by Vignon (Compt. Rend.12^, 448). 

It is found that this substance has a greater 
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attraction for these dyes thhn the unaltered cellu¬ 
lose. This will be seen in the following tablfe, which 
gives the results obtained with one'gramme of fibre. 

Fibre., Safranme, Methylene blue. 

Cellulose . . .000 g. absorbed .002 g. absorbed 

Oxyrdlulose . .007 g. .006 g. 

.The same investigator ( Comfit . Rend. 1887, 125, 
357) has made an attempt to determine the mole¬ 
cular groups vfhich confer on certain.cjyes the property 
or dyeing cotton direct. Compounds having similar 
constitutions to these dyes were taken. The basic 
substances were employed in the form of their hydro¬ 
chlorides, and their actioil in the presence of cotton 
carefully noted. 

The following table shows the relative absorp¬ 
tion of a number of organic substances. 


Substances absorbed by cotton. 

Neutral bath, Alkaline bath, 

Ammonia .... 

.2-.4 

.2 

Hydroxylamine 

•0-.3 

.2 

Ilydrazme .... 

1.2 

!-7 

Phmylhydrazine 

3.6 

2.9 

Aniline ..... 

.1 

.1 

Dimethylaniline * . 

.0 

.0 

Diphenvlamine .... 

•4 

•4 

o.-Phenylenediaminc 

.4 

.(> 

m -Phenylenediamine 

6.4 

2.4 

/>.-Phenylenediaminc 

6.7 

3-3 

Benzidine .... 

6.0 

5-6 

Tetramethyllenzidine 

• 7.0 

b -3 

Benzidinesulpnoni# arid 

7.4 

4.8 * 

Diamidostilbenedisulphonic. acid. 

3-5 

3-6 

Dianisidine . . . •. 

6.9 

3-7 

Dian i^onaphthalene . 

• 1,0 

T -7 


The following conclusions are drawn by*Vignon 
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from the results recorded in this table. Fixation 
is held to he due to chemical action depending on 
molecular grouping. The dyeing is not due to the 
benzene nucleus containing free nitrogen atoms, or 
two nitrogen atoms joined together to form azo¬ 
groups, since diphenyl, ammonia, hydroxylamine, and 
azobenzene are not absorbed. The diamines, with the 
exception of e.-phenylenediamine and the hydrazines 
are absorbed to a considerable extent, and the 
absorption appears to be independent of the degree 
of saturation of the azotised molecular groups. 

It is argued from these results that the dyeing 
property seems to be due to the grouping 

t * 

N— R-N. . or >N—N 

that is to say to the hydrazine N atoms united 
directly, or indirectly by means of aromatic residues. 

It is further argued that in the case of the direct 
colouring-matters the nitrogen atoms unite with the 
cellulose molecule and then become pentatonic. 

■ N—N ' 

* A A 

The fact that benzidine and tetramethylene- 
benzidine are absorbed by cotton, whereas the methyl 
iodide compound of the latter in which the nitrogen 
atoms are already pentato nic is not taken up, also 
lends support to this'theory. < 

The thermo-chemical investigations ot Vignon 
are instructive (Bull. Sqc. Chim. 1890, 3, 405 and 
Compt. Rend, no; p. 909), and are held by that 
investigator to support a chemical theory. Dealing 
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first with silk in the “ raw ” and “ boiled off ” state, 
the following results were obtained: 



' 

Raw Silk, 

Roiled- 

off Silk, 

Reagents N, i sols. 

('ale. lor 

Cal.for mol. 

Calc, for 

Calc, for 

• 

iO(; grms 

wt. m grins. 

ukj firms 

mol. wt. 

Water 

.10 

33 

35 

3-2 

Pot. Hydrate*. 

1-33 

47-° . 

1-30 

43-25 

L »d. Hydrate . 

i-35 

53 -Do 

’ 1-30 

45-23 

Ammonia 

- ( >5 

22.65 

•50 

r 7-4 

H.,SO, . 

•95 

33-i» 

-DO 

31-35 

HCI 

■03 

33-io 

-QO 

31-35 

HNO. . 

,f)0 

31-3.5 

.85 

29.60 

•KCi 

.20 * 

(>•95 

.10 

3-50 


0.65 


6.00 



The above figures represent the heat-units 
evolved, the average temperature of the experiments 
being 12 0 C. The formula for gum silk was taken 
as C m H.;. i2 N 4s O-, ; , and that of the boiled off silk as 
the same. 

The alkalies removed some of the silk gum. The 
total number of heat-units evolved was 6.0 in the 
case of ungummed silk, and 6.65 in the case of the 
raw silk. 

The results obtained in the case of wool were 
different. 


Heavent N 

[ sal. Heat-muts per 

® loo^nns. 

Heat-1111 its for 

KHO 

. * I.I6 

5f4-5° 

NaHO 

I.T 5 * 

24.30 

HCi » 

•95 

20.05 

H„SO, 

•99 

• 

20 .()<f 
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These experiments were made on unbleached 
woollerf thread. 

Turning to cotton it was noticed that the rise in 
temperature took seven or eight minutes to reach 
its maximum. The following results were obtained : 


lb-agents. 

Cotton thread 

unbleached. 

Oolfion woo! 

liichcd. 


per 100 grins. 

CJVV 

per i on grms. 

^ rJiicA 

KHO . 

.80 

• 1-3 

. 1.4 .. 

2.27 

NuHO . 

. . -.65 . 

. 1.05 . 

1-33 ■ ■ 

2.20 

HC 1 . 

.40 

•(>5 ■ 

.40 .. 

At 

H r S 0 4 . 

.38 

.60 . 

.36 .. 

.58 


The effect of bleaching on the thermo-chemical 
reactions in the case of cotton is important. Vignon 
considers that the difference is due to the presence 
of oxycellulose in the latter. 

These results would in themselves indicate that a 
chemical reaction may take place under the recorded 
conditions. It has, however, been shown (Goppels- 
roeder, Ccnir. /. Text. Incl., No. 38) that both 
indigo and Turkey Red are attracted with greater 
avidity by oxycellulose and chiorocellulose, but 
there does not seem to be much evidence that chemi¬ 
cal action can take place in the dyeing of these 
colours. 

Furthermore (Chcm. Zcit. 23, 1891), Vignon ex¬ 
perimented with the bbject of increasing the activity 
of cellulose fibre by chemical me'ans. Treatment 
with ammonia at 100 °—200° C resulted in the fibre 
taking up nitrogen. The result in the calorimeter 
with this product indicated that the fibre was more 
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basic. This treated fibre wilTattract large quantities 
of acid dyes giving dark shades. 

The influence of this treatment seems to be very 
great, and the attraction for dyes is increased. 

Experiments with stannic, and metastannic acids 
also give important results when they are “ dyed ” 
with ‘phenosa canine. 

Stannic acid absorbed 63 per cent, of the dye in 
a standard solution. 

Metastannic acid absorbed o per cent, of the dye 
in a standard solution. The more strongly acid 
oxide fixes the most colour. 

Vignon sums up the results of his experiments 
{Chan. Zcil. 10, iSqi), and considers that the following 
facts are in favour of a chemical theory. 

(1) Thermo chemical reactions of fibres. 

(2) Increased affinity shown by ammonia treated 
cotton. 

(3) Action of the oxides of tin. 

The chief arguments in favour of chemical 
action are summed up by v. Georgievics as follows : 

(V Magenta, methyl violet and c.hrysoidine are 
decomposed by silk and wool, hydrochloric acid 
remaining in solution. 

(2) Rosaniline base is colourless. The salts 
are coloured Wool is coloured when dyed from 
an ammonia..al solution of the'basc (Jaquemin). 

(3) The red solution of amidoazobcnzcnesulphonic 
acid dyes a yellow shade. This is the colour of its 
salts. 

(4) Picric acid and Naphthol Yellow ar<* taken 

• Li 
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up in quantities proportional to their molecular 
weights! 

(5) The theriho-chemical reactions of the fibres. 
It is pointed out, however, that the decomposition 
of the basic, dyes is brought about also in the presence 
of porous inorganic materials, as the following figures 
will show. The presence of an animal fibre" is not 
necessary. 


Coiourmu-mattLr. 

Amount 

: Li Hi same, 

l 

oluur kit 1 

( I U*H in 

taken 

in sol, | 

s<»i. 

Magenta 

Methyl violet 
Chry^oidine 

.2045 
.200 7 
.2015 

.Olbb 
i .OI 52 
; .03 ()< t 1 

.08 : 

.0*1 1 

.oi5*S ^ 

.0152 

.0205 


It will be seen that the proportion of colour 
base taken up by the porous material is 53 per cent, 
against only 8 per cent, of the chlorine. 

Glass beads will act in the same way, decompos¬ 
ing the hydrochloride of the base.* Wool fakes up 
more hydrochloric acid at 45 0 than at ioo° C, so 
does porcelain. 

It is said that a rosaniling base can exist in two 
forms, and that the base is dark violet if precipitated 
in neutral solutions. The base, therefore, may exist 
in two forms: (1) As carbinol (colourless); (2) As 
ammonium base (coloured). 

A colourless aqueous solution of the base does 
not, therefore, exist as*Knccht states, and Jacque- 

* H hat>recently been stated that Jena glass will not att in 
this way, owing probably to its great insolubility. 
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min’.; experiments may be explained as follows. 
The wool and silk absorb the base ffom the solution, 
and smee the alkali is not taken up by the fibre the 
wool is coloured red. 

There seems to be some doubt as to the existence 
of the coloun'd ammonium base. H. Weil considers 
thqt th<‘ colour is due to unchanged magenta in the 
precipitate. 

V. GeeuT | Bex'. 1904; 2849)’also doubts the 
existence i,f v. Georgievics’ coloured ammonium base. 

Hantzsch (Her. 7900, 752), on the other hand, 
holds that the rosaniline bases are capable of 
existing. 

(1) True colimi ha 5 

!!>•:!;;!!; <- 

(1) Pseudo ammonium b.ise : 


WX.C.H, • 

H 5 N.C„H, 1 
mule or anlndrnlc base 


H.N.C.H, 

H.N.C.H, 


C' 


\NTI,. 

: NH. 


Further work on the absorption of dyes by in¬ 
organic substances has been undertaken by Gmelin 
and Rotheli (Zcil. /. angew. Chan. 1898, 482). 

Glass beads were dyed for eleven weeks under 
identical circumstances with (1) Magenta; (2) Ma¬ 
genta and ammonia; (3) Rosaniline base. They 

were all dyed to the same shade. 

» 

Each lot was then w'ashod with alcohol. The 
two last lots soon lost their Colour. The first kept 
its colour for some time, and was even then not 
decolourised. 
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It is 'argued from these results that magenta 
may dye in two ways, the one chemical, and the 
other mechanical. 

These results are held to confirm the existence 
of two states of one magenta base, and that the 
carbinol base is fairly stable, and requires strong 
acids to convert it into the ammonium base'. The 
conversion of the one into the other in the presence 
of silk is explained by assuming that the silk acts as 
an acid. 

Some experiments on the alkylation of magenta 
compounds also seemed to point to chemical action. 
A skeii] of silk dyed with .magenta was allowed 
to stand in the cold in contact with methyl iodide 
in methyl alcohol. Side by side, and in the same 
mixture, were rosaniline base, rosaniline hydro¬ 
chloride (magenta), rosaniline stearate, and the 
amido-stcarate of the same base. 

The only change noticed was the alkylation of 
the rosaniline base. This changed to a deep blue. 
The inference is that the magenta is present in the 
silk in a state corresponding to the hydrochloride, 
stearate, &c. In other words, it is combined with the 
silk. Unfortunately, it was not proved at the same 
time that the insoluble basic salts act in the same 
way as the base itself, and not as the normal hydro- 
'chloride. Until it is settled that the magenta is not 

I 

present in this state on the sil,k, these results are 
inconclusive. At a Temperature of 35 -40° C 
alkylation took place in all cases. They all turned 
dark blue. 
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The colour of amidoazobenzenesulphonic acid on 
the fibre is held by v. (1 corbie vies to be yellow because 
the amount of dye present is not sufficient to dye it 
red. 

Attempts have been made by Prudhonnnc (Rev. 
Gen . ties M Col. 1900, 4, 189) to replace the fibre 
by a liquid for experimental purposes, with the 
object of studying the results obtained under these 
conditions. Taking a solution nut miscible with 
water, he dissolved salicylic acid or a weak base 
^acetanilide) in the ‘■ame. A substance like phenylgly- 
cocoll may be added containing both basic and acid 
groups. ' Dyeing ” wi'li basic colours, different shades 
to those of the solution were obtained in the “ artifi¬ 
cial fibre.” They corresponded with those obtained 
on silk with the same dyes. Similar results were 
obtained with the sulphonaled acid colours, using 
acetanilide as the “ artificial fibre.” That silk and 
wool behave like ainvl alcohol containing the above 
substances is the conclusion drawn from these ex¬ 
periments. 

The presence* of salt-forming groups in the alky¬ 
lated diazo direct dyes is said to be proved (Mayer 
and Schafer, Ber. 27, 4355), and this is put forward 
as a possible explanation of the absorption of these 
dyes by coiton. 

The impurities present in the cotton fibre may 
influence its efyeing properties in sqme cases. 
Schunck suggested ( J.S.C.I *., 815), that this should 
be tested by dyeing samples of tile cotton after each 
of the following operations; treatment witl* carbon 
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disulphide, alcohol, boiling water, hydrochloric acid, 
and then alkali. 

\ 

The evidence in favour of the presence of carboxyl 
groups in the silk molecule is fairly satisfactory. 
Carboxyl compounds are formed when silk is decom¬ 
posed by barium hydroxide (Schutzgnberger and 
Bourgeois), and by dilute sulphuric acid (Cramer), 
or alcoholic potash (Richardson). 

The result of ^dyeing wool with both acid and basic 
dyes at the same time, seems to offer some support to 
the chemical theory. Weber shows that this maybe 
done if a skein of wool be dyed with Scarlet R. After 
being carefully washed, it will fake up magenta. The 
percentage of this second dye will also be the same 
as that taken tip by a white skein. Furthermore, 
the lakes produced by the combination of acid, and 
basic dyes arc soluble in alcohol, but this solvent 
will not remove these dyes from the fibres. 

It has not yet been shown that a second acid dye 
will not enter a saturated fibre already dyed with a 
colour of this class, or that a basic dye will not ad¬ 
here to a basic dyed fibre. This would necessarily 
follow if the second colour did not displace the 
original one. Further work is necessary before these 
points can be cleared up. 

Weber’s statement that the benzidine dyes are 
attracted both in the*free state and as.'salts, is con¬ 
firmed by f.melin and Rothcli {Zej't. /. angav. ('hem. 
iHp.S, 482). The barium salts of benzopurpurin 
4B and benzoazurin 3G were prepared in as pure 
a state'as possible. They both dyed cotton, and 
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subsequent analysis proved that the dye was present 
on the fibre as the barium salt, ancj that no decom¬ 
position had taken place during the process of dyeing. 

Owing to their reduced coefficients of diffusion 
they dyed very slowly. Correspondingly they did 
not bleed wlmn once on the fibre. 

•A.microscopical examination of fibres in sections 
gives the following results : Wool dyed with Crystal 
Violet or Malachite Green shows apial distribution 
of dye thioughout the fibre. 

Cotton dyed with the direct dyes shows in cross 
section that the dyes are more concentrated in the 
centre of the fibre. ’ # 

Under tire same conditions silk seems to be dyed 
equally throughout. A similar result was noticed 
by the writer with the primuline dyes in the case 
of silk. 

Returning to the basic dyes, these authors pre¬ 
pared tire salts of palmitic aird stearic acids, and 
dyed silk with them. The fibre was then dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, but no fatty acids could be 
tra 'ed in the solution. 

They also record the fact that the benzidine 
salts of Nap] it hoi Yellow S were decomposed on 
d’p-ine, the benzidine remaining in the solution. 

This is, perhaps, the place to notice some ex¬ 
periments cl*- Schunck and Marchlewski (/ .S.D., 
and C. 1894, 95).. The tinctorial effect, of plant 
extracts is greatly increased* by boiling with acids, 
and the ‘conclusion arrived at is tnat the effect pro¬ 
duced is due to the decomposition of the glucoside 
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and rhamnosides of the colour-substances present 
in the extracts. It is, therefore, necessary to 
assume hydrolysis to explain the actions noticed in 
practice when glucosides are used in dyeing. 

It has been assumed that chrome mordants split 
up the glucosides in dyeing, and lip their colour 
constituents only (Hummel and Liechti . 

The authors find that in practice this assumption 
is correct. In, dyeing cotton with datisein, rutin 
and quercitrin the sugar is left in the solution. 
In the case of ruberythric acid the decomposition 
did not take place. 

It will be seen from tilt, facts recorded in the 
last two chapters, that the evidence brought forward 
to prove that the action of dyeing is a chemical one, 
is both voluminous, and diverse, in its nature, and 
that many of the facts which at first sight seem to 
support this hypothesis appear less definite on 
further examination. 

One of the most striking examples of this is seen 
in the fact that such an inert substance as porcelain 
will split up the basic hydrochlorides, in much the 
same way as silk will do under similar conditions. 

The base may be held by combination in the 
second case; but it is clear that the action may take 
place in the absence of any organic matter whatso¬ 
ever, be it an amido-acid, or of any other constitution. 

It is therefore a matter of, difficulty to give 
to the recorded facts their true significance. 

The fact that' most of the work done* on this 
subjeef is of a qualitative nature, whilst in many 
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cases the reagents, and fibres, are in an .-unknown 
condition of purity, greatly increases the difficulty 
of the pro bleu. , 

It is not possible therefore to do more than 
record the results obtained in many cases, and 
lcavt tin. future to sift out the grain, and carefully 
weigh ‘it as evidence against the. facts which seem 
to favour a wider theory of dyeing. 

11 would "seem, that generally •speaking, certain 
facts indicate that dveing muv be due to chemical 
action ; but it is ;"i exceedingly difficult thing to 
prove from these + hat the action is really of this 
order. 

* • 

Until the time comes when we are able to 
explain the actions which take place when colloids 
react in the presence of solvents, and definitely 
assign to these phenomena their true value, it will 
be difficult to establish a strictly chemical basis for 
the reactions which take place in dyeing; or even 
to prove that such action is a determining factor 
in the processes of dyeing, mordanting, and the 
formation of certain lakes. 
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and rhamnosides of the colour-substances present 
in the extracts. It is, therefore, necessary to 
assume hydrolysis to explain the actions noticed in 
practice when glucosides are used in dyeing. 

It has been assumed that chrome mordants split 
up the glucosides in dyeing, and lip their colour 
constituents only (Hummel and Liechti . 

The authors find that in practice this assumption 
is correct. In, dyeing cotton with datisein, rutin 
and quercitrin the sugar is left in the solution. 
In the case of ruberythric acid the decomposition 
did not take place. 

It will be seen from tilt, facts recorded in the 
last two chapters, that the evidence brought forward 
to prove that the action of dyeing is a chemical one, 
is both voluminous, and diverse, in its nature, and 
that many of the facts which at first sight seem to 
support this hypothesis appear less definite on 
further examination. 

One of the most striking examples of this is seen 
in the fact that such an inert substance as porcelain 
will split up the basic hydrochlorides, in much the 
same way as silk will do under similar conditions. 

The base may be held by combination in the 
second case; but it is clear that the action may take 
place in the absence of any organic matter whatso¬ 
ever, be it an amido-acid, or of any other constitution. 

It is therefore a matter of, difficulty to give 
to the recorded facts their true significance. 

The fact that' most of the work done* on this 
subjeef is of a qualitative nature, whilst in many 
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These results are applied to the absorption 
phenomena of vegetable fibres, ar/d an attempt 
made to explain the action, of dyeing with these 
fibres, which, unlike the animal ones, do not so 
directly absorb ordinary acid and basic dyes, and 
therefore cannot be so readily brought into line 
with any so-called chemical theory. 

This explanation of the action of dyeing there¬ 
fore originates in. an attempt to,explain more 
particularly the specific action of vegetable fibres 
towards dye-stuffs. 

To accept this theory we must allow that the 
action of dyeing is dn,e to the separation of the 
sparingly soluble colloid dye from the diffusible 
crystalloid, or solvent, by the dialytic action of the 
membrane itself; which then becomes obstructed, 

(1) by the formation of insoluble'precipitatcs ; 

(2) by the gradual obstruction of the colloids 
in the interstices of the fibres. 

In order to dissolve these sparingly soluble or 
non-permeable bodies, wc must first dissolve them 
in crystalloids or easily permeable solvents. 

Dr. Jacobs describes an interesting series of 
experiments with the artificial membranes obtained, 
when a concentrated and neutral solution of alu¬ 
minium sulphate is introduced into a not too dilute 
solution of Turkey Red oil. Membranes are in this, 
way formed round tjie drops ; and the diffusion of 
substances through them can be easily observed. 
For instance, when alizarine is ’ mixed with the 
outer solution the colour diffuses into and colours 
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and rhamnosides of the colour-substances present 
in the extracts. It is, therefore, necessary to 
assume hydrolysis to explain the actions noticed in 
practice when glucosides are used in dyeing. 

It has been assumed that chrome mordants split 
up the glucosides in dyeing, and lip their colour 
constituents only (Hummel and Liechti . 

The authors find that in practice this assumption 
is correct. In, dyeing cotton with datisein, rutin 
and quercitrin the sugar is left in the solution. 
In the case of ruberythric acid the decomposition 
did not take place. 

It will be seen from tilt, facts recorded in the 
last two chapters, that the evidence brought forward 
to prove that the action of dyeing is a chemical one, 
is both voluminous, and diverse, in its nature, and 
that many of the facts which at first sight seem to 
support this hypothesis appear less definite on 
further examination. 

One of the most striking examples of this is seen 
in the fact that such an inert substance as porcelain 
will split up the basic hydrochlorides, in much the 
same way as silk will do under similar conditions. 

The base may be held by combination in the 
second case; but it is clear that the action may take 
place in the absence of any organic matter whatso¬ 
ever, be it an amido-acid, or of any other constitution. 

It is therefore a matter of, difficulty to give 
to the recorded facts their true significance. 

The fact that' most of the work done* on this 
subjeef is of a qualitative nature, whilst in many 
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The action of mordants in the fibre is 51 double 
one. It may either form precipitate^ with the dyed 
material, or else reduce the permeability of the 
fibre substance. 

The reason why vegetable fibres do not dye easily 
is also explained by assuming that they are more 
easijv ’permeable than the other fibres. This is 
perhaps not the generally recognised view of the 
case. 

Similarly, mercerising or oxidation of the fibre 
does not act by reducing this action, but by 
increasing it in sonic* cases. 

The presence* of a'bumin, casein, &c., on the 
fibre increases the colloidal nature of the fibre, and 
therefore the laws of dialysis will produce more 
powerful effects. 

In this way Miiller Jacobs attempts to explain 
the action of dyeing. 

The effect of tannic acid in its mordanting 
action is to narrow the interstices of the fibre, and 
then combine with the dye to form a precipitate. 
The proof of this*action is said to be demonstrated 
by the fact that in dyeing alizarine on an aluminium 
mordant the latter must be present in great excess. 
Fi'tccn times the alumina necessary to form the 
normal salt v C h H,A-A'A) must be present to 
give the best‘result. * a 

The action of kids, tartar, &c., is said to prevent 
the superficial fixing of colours. 

An attempt to extend this theory to the animal 
fibres is based on the fact that oiled cotton vfill dye 
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red with rosaniline hydrochloride. It is considered 
that this is evidence that the dyeing of animal fibres 
is not a chemical action. 

In this and in other ways this theory is supported. 
For instance, many organic colloids are hardly 
diffusible into animal fibres owing tc their insoluble 
nature. The sulpho-acids of these substance? being 
more soluble in water give better results. They 
can more readijy penetrate the fibres. Alizarine 
carmine and sulph-indigotine are given as examples. 
They are both more soluble than alizarine and 
indigo, and therefore dye the fibres in a more 
satisfactory way. 

On the other hand, these sulpho-acids may be 
too diffusible for vegetable fibres. 

Assuming also that the dyes become more like 
precipitates, as their nature becomes more compli¬ 
cated, and as the amount of carbon they contain 
increases, it might be expected that the complex 
members of a group of colouring-matters would 
require to be present as sulpho-acids for dyeing 
purposes. This seems to be the cast 1 with the rosani- 
lines. 

The amido-benzenes are also quoted as an example. 

(1) Amido-azobenzenes (Aniline Yellow) is spar¬ 
ingly fixed on cotton even as the sulpho-acid. 

(2) Diamido - azbbenzene (Clirystadine) dyes 

cotton well. ' 

• t 

(3) Triamido - azobenzene (Phenylene Frown) 

dyes well. ' , 

This action with the sulphonic acids is not a 
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general one. For instance, ’the indulines j are in¬ 
soluble, and sulpho-acids form more, or less readily, 
but these will not dye cotton. It is considered 
that they are, in tins’ case, too diffusible. 

The general conclusions arrived at were as 

follows. The permeability of a substance increases 

with r#e in temperature, and fibres with narrow 

interstices require a higher temperature in dyeing. 

Wool would come into this class.. It is also con- 
< 

siuored tint when mordanted cotton is dyed at a 
low temperature, the relatively large interstices 
become smaller bv deposition of the dye-stuff, and 
tlft-n*a gradual rise in temperature is required to 
complete the dyeing operation. 

If, on the other hand, the cotton is immersed 
initially in the boiling dye-bath, the colour will pass 
through these large interstices, and the material 
remain undyed. The mordant in this case is 
dehydrated, and the colour cannot be fixed. 

From this point of view the case of the colour¬ 
less sulphonic acids and their absorption is of in¬ 
terest. Is dehvdrothiotoluidine sulphonic acid the 
only one in a highly colloidal state ? This might 
be capable of direct proof. This theory has been 
roughly outlined. Further particulars will be found 
in the original papers. 

There is *dircct evidence from the work of 
Picton and also from that of Ivratlt (Bcr. 1890, 

ft • 

32, i(>o8), that high molecular dye-stuffs, such 
as the direct azo dyes, arc colloids. 

A series of experiments with Magenta, Meihyl 
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Violet and Methylene Blue gave values by the 
ebullioscope in^alcoholic solutions very near to the 
true molecular weights. In water, however, the 
colloidal state is taken up. 

This result may be due to dissociation, and the 
less soluble nature of the base; or perhaps to asso- 

. i 

ciation. 

It is interesting to note also that tannic acid 
is said to be 3 very perfect colloid (Strutz and 
Hofmann), and to consider, as we have done else¬ 
where, the action of this acid. 

In the case of wool and silk, Krafft considered 
that the fibre itself takes part in the interaction in 

i 

dyeing ; but that in the case of cotton the action 
is of a more indeterminate nature. 

We may learn much concerning the properties 
of colloids in the hydrogel state, and their action, 
from a studv ol the phenomena which occur in the 
formation of coloured lakes, for pigments and print¬ 
ing purposes. This subject has been more or less 
exhaustively studied from the practical point of 
view by 0 . Weber. The results ‘in detail may be 
studied in the original papers. 

It is well known that basic dyes (hydrochlorides) 
will fix themselves on indifferent substances, such 
as starch, cellulose, alumina, china clay, &c. In 
this way pigments rfiay be formed. * 

The dyes are, however, very lbosely held, yield¬ 
ing readily to water. r They are also very fugitive 
to light (Weber, J.S.C.I. 10, 896). 

It 'is also noticed that these dyes do not give 

* 

x > 
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identical shades on these different mcd;a. This 
effect is also noticed in the ca^e of dyeing on 
fibres,- with this class of dyes. The shades 
obtained on cotton, wool, and silk, wjll often 
materially differ from one another, so that this 
action stems to be a general one. The student 
will ad once realise the general nature of these 
dyeing operations. 

It i, interesting to note that-tannic acid, which 
has beer, of great value in the dyeing of cotton 
with basic dyes, is not much used in the pro¬ 
duction of lakes. When, however, the manufac¬ 
turers v'll trouble to jirepare their basic lakes in 
this manner, the\ are well repaid. The fastest 
possible lakes are produced from these dyes in this 
way. 

The fact that those lakes produced in indifferent 
substances, are so extremely fugitive under the 
action of light deserves attention. A comparison 
between their fastness on textile fibres, and on the 
indifferent substances, should be of intciest. 

It is noticed* also that the attraction which 
these inert substances have for basic dyes is modified 
by the nature of the acids which enter into their 
c< institution. 

Roughly speaking, the amount of dye fixed is 
inversely proportional to the respective strengths of 
the acids, with wAiyh the bases are in combination. 
As a proof of this Weber gives the following results, 
which diow the relative amount of colour taken 
up by 100 parts of alumina. Under the standard 
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condition of the tests 2 grams of alumina were sus¬ 
pended'in 500 c". of water. 


Colt mi 

Bismark Brown G. 
Acetate of Magenta 
Methyl Violet B. 
Brilliant Green 
Magenta 
Indazine M. 
Methylene Blue B. 
Thiollavini’ T. 

Solid Green. ("r\st. 
Safrannie G.G.S, 


MiMH'bcd liy ]{K> pK. -\L,(>, 

h-.l 
7 -hi 
4.S7 

, e 

*>0.1 

T.(jf) 

1.02 

M.5 

1.21 

■Tl 


There seems to be a good deal of evidence to 
prove that these dyes when present on inert’sub¬ 
stances are in the form of basic salts, varying in 
constitution between the normal salts, and the bases 
themselves. 

That they are not present as simple colour bases 
is proved by the fact that the bases themselves are 
for the most part colourless. This fact is to be 
remembered in connection with the dyeing of these 
colours on libres. These basic salts, unlike the 
normal ones, are very insoluble in water. For 
example, a “ dissociation ” lake may' be produced 
on china clay by precipitating Benzaldchyde Green 
in the presence of Glauber's salt, or acetate of soda. 

With this reduction in the “ acidity ” of these 
precipitated basic compounds, a corresponding loss 
in intensify of colour is noticed.*" The lakes pro. 
duced in this way are ‘partly decolourised, and an 
addition of tannic* acid will develop the oolour in 
some cases to the extent of fifty per cent. 
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If' one of these basic lakes be washed with boil¬ 
ing water, only traces of colouring'-matter go into 
solution, and the lakes ultimately become colour¬ 
less. In the same way, tannic acid, by reducing 
the basicity of the colour salt, will bring the colour 
back to a gretp; extent. This reaction is important 
and, the a-'+ion of solvents on basic dyes present 
in the fibre aiea cannot be correctly estimated by 
the alter'd colour-effect produced *iu this way. 

It is known to every silk dyer, that washing with 
water will decrease t’m intensity of the shade in many 
cases, and a subsequent treatment with weak acid 
will Tiring the colon ,back. This subjec f t should 
receive further attention. Light should be thrown 
on the state in which these dyes are present in 
the silk fibre. In the formation of lakes with 
tannic acid the action seems to be of an indefinite 
nature (O. N. Witt). The amount of tannic acid 
required to produce a true lake of a thoroughly 
saturated nature, as compared with the amount 
required to precipitate the basic dye perfectly from 


an aqueous solution, 
table. 

is indicated 

in the following 

('oloui ing-mat trr. 

'1'. \ actually 
absorbed. 

T. ret}Hired for 

meie precipitation. 

Mr ;en(a 

()ZZ 

173 

Methyl Yn>i< t 

5 1(1 . 

138 

Solid Greei, 

L ’>-4 

456 

Methylene Blue i 

()20 

„i(|S 

Chrv^oidine , * 

8 -~ 

• 

j ()4 

W( b> r was unable to indicate 

the course taken 

by the interaction between the 

dye and tannic 
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acid. It docs not follow in the lines of chemical 
attraction, as indicated by the constitution of these 
dyes. The action seems rather to be on the lines 
of colloid precipitation, and may be regulated by 
the state of the precipitate. For instance, ioo 
parts of the magenta tannic acid compound will 
absorb 160 extra parts of tannic acid if present in 
excess, while ioo parts of the chrysoidine tannic 
acid compound, will only absorb bo 'extra parts of 
tannic acid under the same conditions. 

The fact that the tannates of antimony, zinc, 
tin, lead, or iron will give better and faster lakes 
than tannic acid alone (Witt) is an interesting point. 

Many organic acids form lakes (or insoluble 
compounds) with the basic dyes, and nearly all the 
aromatic acids act in this way. A similar result 
is also obtained with phosphoric acid, arsenious 
acid, or silicic acid when present as their alkaline 
salts. 

The action of albumin on some dyes is of 
interest. For instance. Diamine Scarlet B 

C„H,.N N — C,.H,. 0 .( ,H,. 

(•ii ,.n n •-(yi.S 1 ,,,, 

S()..Na 

gives a very clear solution, and is not precipitated 

,by dilute acids. If this be added l to a solution 

of albumin a decided precipitate Is obtained. It is, 

however, very difficult to filter,'being of a slimy 

nature. To precipitate all the dye a large excess 

of albumin is necessary. If, however, the solution 

«. 
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be heated to 8o° C the albumin coagulates, and 
carries down with it the whcle of /the dye*, in the 
form of brilliant scarlet flakes. 

If this precipitate is boiled with water it will 
give up some of its colour to the solution. The lake 
is also slowly decomposed by soap solution at 50° C. 
Th$ lake on crying gives a heavy solid, which shows 
little sign of swelling, or solution, in water, and soap 
solution at 80* C scarcely affects it.* , 

Acetic acid may take the place of licat in pre¬ 
cipitating the lake, hut this acid will not precipitate 
either the dye, or the albumin by itself. 

'Hiis action is not confrtied to direct dyes. Sul- 
phonatefl basic dyes, azo dyes, and sulplionated 
nitro bodies act in the same way. 

It would seem that for two substances of the 
above nature to “ precipitate ” one another, one 
of them must be in a state near to the point where 
actual precipitation, or coagulation, takes place. 
Gelatin, for instance, is incapable of this precipi¬ 
tating action, but albumin in a sensitive condition, 
at either 8o° C ’or in the presence of cold acetic 
acid, will precipitate the dye. 

The influence of the dye itself also helps, or 
r-tard.T, this action. Diamine Scarlet will precipi¬ 
tate albumin in the cold. Eosine, on the other 
hand, will only act in this way at a high temperature^ 
It is said tha*t,the shades obtained correspond 
exactly with those obtained *on wool, or silk. 

If fiA; basic dye had combiner! with the albumin 
in the cold, a precipitate would probably have been 
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formed, and this indicates, so far as it goes, that the 
action between the albumin and the basic dye is not 
of a chemical nature. 

For some reason the fastness against light of 
these precipitated lakes varies with the nature of 
the precipitant. Albumin lakes are s^iid to be four 
times as fast as the corresponding barium lakes, 
using the same dyes. The extremely fugitive 
nature of the basic dyes on a china clay basis lias 
been already noticed. 

This may be due to two causes: 

(1) Difference in size of the dye aggregates. 

(2) Difference in the’way the dyes are held. 

Arguing from the extraordinary sensitiveness 

of diazotised primuline, when produced in a colloid 
substance, the size of the aggregates may affect the 
action. The matter is one which demands attention, 
and a further study of this matter may lead to 
interesting results. 

Surface-Concentration and Devolution Effects. - 
A modified theory on the above lines was recently 
brought forward (Dreaper, J.S.C.I. 1905, 2;;), 
to explain the general action of dyeing. It is 
founded on the work of Linder and Piet on (J.C.S. 
1892, 61, 148 and 1895, 6j) and others, and attempts 
to explain the dyeing action on lines which are 
ysually regarded as physical, although it is not 
denied that chemical action mqy supplement the 
actions, which lead to the general absorption of the 
dye by the fibre. 

The work on pseudo-solution undertaken by 
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Linder and Picton has hardly received the notice 
it deserves by those interested in /the subject of 
dy< ing. 

The dividing line between perfect solution, and 
suspension has broken down. The difference be¬ 
tween the two states, is only one of aggregation ; 
although it is not to be inferred from this, that any 
substance may, by successive stages, pass from the 
former to the latter state. This action is neither 
a reversible one in many cases, nor is it necessarily 
a complete one. In solutions of colloids the relation¬ 
ship between the solution, and the colloid (solute), 
is never complete, ar in the case of a crystalloid. 
Solutioij stops short at some intermediate stage, 
and consequently, as has been explained els.where, 
the usual phenomenon of a lowered freezing-point 
of the solution is not in evidence to the same degree 
as in a perfect solution of a crystalloid. So far as 
appearance goes there is little difference between a 
colloid, and a crystalloid in dilute solutions; but an 
examination of the physical properties of the former 
in solution indicates that the differences in the solu¬ 
tion state must be appreciable. 

An interesting case of a colloid in a state of 
pseudo-solution is that of arsenious sulphide, which 
can be prepared in a state of such fine suspension, 
that the sohftiuii will pass easily through a porous 
pot without separation of the solid. . 

This is in itself a fact <sf general interest, but 
when \w? study the action of metallic salts on these 
pseudo-solutions the results at once beedme of 
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interest t,o the dyer. In their action on these solu¬ 
tions, the different salts divide themselves into 
sharply defined groups, corresponding with ■ their 
valency. As a general result the effect of the addition 
of these salts, is to degrade the state of the pseudo¬ 
solution. The aggregates become larger in size, and 
may even he precipitated. The salts of tei*valent 
metals possess the highest coagulating power. Biva¬ 
lent metals only, act with one tenth ‘of the effect 
and univalent metals with less than one five- 
hundredth part of the intensity in the first case. 
This difference in the power of precipitation, even 
extends to the same metal when the valency Varies 
(r.g., with iron). One molecule of aluminium chloride 
possesses the same coagulating power as ib.4 mole¬ 
cules of cadmium chloride, or 750 molecules of sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

When the coagulating action of salts on a solu¬ 
tion of arsenious sulphide is studied in detail, 
unexpected results are obtained. As an example, 
when barium chloride is used as a coagulating 
medium, the barium is carried 'down, and the 
chlorine left in solution. Similar results are 
obtained with calcium chloride. The precipitated 
metal is retained, even after thorough washing 
with water, but another salt m solution will 
replace it. 

This action is one of mass, anc] ilnot due to selec¬ 
tive affinity, as it is reversible, and depends entirely 
on the proportion of the second salt in solution. For 
examplh, both calcium and cobalt salts will coagu- 
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late in this way, yet either will replace the other 
if present in sufficient quantity in th$ solution. 

It will at once be seen that the influence of these 
experiments, on a strictly definite chemical theory 
of dyeing, is a disturbing one. A theory of mass 
action and the resulting affinity which is able to 
dislurh such a system as that represented by 
barium ch'ioridc in solution might clearly take the 
place 1 >f a chemical theory of dyejng, and explain 
tne expc fluents of Vignon and Knecht on the one 
hand, and of v, Georgievics on the other. 

It will be seen, that we may equally expect a 
simi!*ar ection with, say, •rosaniline hydrochloride. 
In fact with such an example before us, *we can 
hardly set any limit to this action. 

Extending their experiments to other substances 
Linder and I’icton found that dye-stuffs such as 
Hofmann’s Violet, Methyl Violet, and Magenta, gave 
interesting results. 

The solutions of these dyes are so far perfect 
that the aggregates present are not sufficiently large 
to scatter light, *as some of the arsenious sulphide 
solutions do, yet they were non-filterable. These 
results are altogether abnormal, from the point of 
\ iew of the standards set up by these investigators 
for arsenious sulphide solutions, and we are clearly 
here face ro'fece with an extension of the action 
in the case of theie basic dyes. 

Further experiments, however, showed that the 
porous material itself will absorb the dye if broken 
pieces ot it were left in the dye solution. The 
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authors did not carry these experiments to their 
logical “conclusion, by identifying the action as 
similar in its nature to that of barium chloride, 
or they would have looked for a decomposition of 
the basic hydrochloride in the porous material. 
The cause of the decomposition of basic dye-stuffs 
in this porous material is uncertain. It is' either 
due to a colloid state set up on the surface of 
the porous material, or else is .due-to “surface 
action.” 

Our knowledge of the actions which are associated 
with surfaces is incomplete, at the present time. 
It is possible to explain them in the following 
way. The material of which a porous put is com¬ 
posed, by virtue of its liberal surface, and, as we 
know, slight solubility, will present to the solution 
a large surface in a colloidal state 1 , and this by its 
action may decompose the basic hydrochloride, and 
precipitate the base. 

It is just possible that capillary action may 
play a considerable part in the action. It must, 
however, not be lost sight of, tlntt this action is 
directly connected with surface action. In fact, it 
is caused by it. The secret of capillary action being 
the greatly increased attraction at small distances 
(Hawkesbee). 

The dissociation 'of the basic dye ill solution, if 
it takes place, and its influence oh such an action 
as the above, should make expcrimelits on this subject 
important. Dyein'g fibres and porcelain material, 
with dyes dissolved in mixtures of alcohol and water 
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in varying proportions, should be undertaken, and 
their relative actions noticed. > 

The influence of the addition of sodium chloride, 
or other salts, on pseudo-solutions of arsenious sul¬ 
phide is, by analogy, of great importance. 

The solution becomes non-filterablc, and there¬ 
fore degraded in the scale of solubility. The action 
of such substances on dye-solutions is well known. 
The importance of this action is considered by the 
writer, to be not so much that caused by a decreased 
solubility of the five in the solution, as the solid 
solution theory requires, but that the increase in 
the Size of the aggregates’ and their degradation in 
the scale of solution, is the important condition; 
and that this is the cause of the modified result 
obtained in the presence of a suitable' fibre. 

Furthermore, the effect produced by filtration 
shows that the degradation of the. arsenious sulphide 
solution is specific. The effect is as if all the 
aggregates present are increased in size. 

From this and other considerations, the writer 
has put forward* the hypothesis that in any system 
of a hydrosol, and to a modified extent in the case 
of a hydrogel, the size of the aggregates is determined 
lw the two factors, the mutual attraction of the 
molecules and the solvent action of the solution. 
This latter idfctar maybe the attraction of the solute 
molecules for thefre of the solution. Wlieij an equili¬ 
brium is actually*set up between these two opposite 
forces, frhc aggregates will be of *a definite size, and 
remain so until the system is modified b/V some 
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secondary action, and the colloid either degraded 
in the stale of solubility, or the reverse. 

It will be seen that the action of salts on a 
solution of a direct dye is capable of explanation. 
It has already been pointed out tint the direct 
dyes do not give true solutions in yater. That 
is to say, they give pseudo-solutions. The action 
of salts should give the same results in both cases, 
and there is no evidence at present that such is 
not the case. 

The influence of different solvents on the mole¬ 
cular weights, or size of the aggregates, is undoubted. 
For instance, the following table shows the number 
of double molecules of nitrogen peroxide in different 
solvents (Walker). 

Solvent. Oout>lv Hints, at no'. Double mob. at go' C. 

Per rent, 1 'or cent. 

Acetic acid . . <17.7 ... 1)5.4 

Ethylene chloride . <>5.8 ... <ji.3 

Chloroform . . <)2.3 ... 85.5 

Carbon bisulphide . 87.3 ... 77.5 

Silicon tetrachloride . 84.3 ... 77.4 

It will therefore be seen that for some reason, 
probably owing to the relative attractions between 
the solvent molecules, and those of the solute, the 
state of aggregation varies greatly with different 
solvents. In the case quoted the state of aggrega¬ 
tion is never very great, at least, as compared with 
that kno\vn to exist in the case f of the so-called 
colloids, but it will sufficiently well indicate the 
action which takes‘place. 

The*influcncc of increased temperature may also 
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be indicated in terms of the‘molecular state of the 

1 

solution. * 

The increase in molecular weight in more' concen¬ 
trated solutions, is indicated also in the case of a 
solution of alcohol in benzene, and for this purpose 
the following table is quoted. 

a CiHK.‘lUf ItOll Mol weight 

IVrtcM. (Alcohol -46). 


■4<i4 .• 





• 5° 

- 2‘) 

• 
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a 4* • 
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14.0 
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‘lie would also seem tb indicate that association 

* ., 

increases with molecular strength of solution. 

lifject of concentrated solutions .—The increased 
effect produced in concentrated solutions of dyes is 
also'explained by assuming that the size of aggre¬ 
gates is constant in any solution of this nature. From 
this point of view, the aggregates are larger rather 
than more numerous in the more concentrated 
solution. 

So that we have alternate means of producing 
larger aggregates. 

(T) Fly degrading the solution by means of the 
.addition of salts. 

(2) By increasing the concentration of the dye 
solution. * 

* 

Both of thesft piethods answer in practice, but 
as will be poiitted out later on, the former is 
likely- to be the more efficient, owing to the addi¬ 
tional effect produced by “surface concenfraiion,” 
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and, in practice, .the saving in dye material is an 
important factor. 

We know that molecular aggregation extends 
to the state we call solution, and this is a further 
proof that there is no dividing line between a colloid 
and a perfect solution. 

It is therefore suggested that the aggregates 
are, within certain limits, constant in number rather 
than in size, as the strength of the solution alters. 

With increased concentration, there comes a time 
when the aggregates are so large that their relations 
to the solvent assume a new phase. The point at 
which they occupy a space larger than the physical 
conditions of the liquid will allow may be a. critical 
one. In crystalloids, which do not -pass through the 
colloid state, but are controlled in their desolution 
by molecular forces which directly determine their 
ultimate solid state 1 , this point is a sharp one, and 
gives rise to a separation of the salt, probably in 
the crystalline form. 

With colloids, or substances which take a hy¬ 
drated form, the course adopted is a different one, 
and between the pseudo-solution state, and that 
of the absolutely dry substance, there is no sharply 
defined dividing line; but merely a slow passage 
from one state to the other as determined by the 
relative proportion of water molecules present, 
although the actual point at which the hydrosol 
is coagulated, may be a critical one. 

With decreased amount of solvent certain 
other phenomena come into more active play, and 
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The increase in molecular weight in more' concen¬ 
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effect produced in concentrated solutions of dyes is 
also'explained by assuming that the size of aggre¬ 
gates is constant in any solution of this nature. From 
this point of view, the aggregates are larger rather 
than more numerous in the more concentrated 
solution. 

So that we have alternate means of producing 
larger aggregates. 

(T) Fly degrading the solution by means of the 
.addition of salts. 

(2) By increasing the concentration of the dye 
solution. * 

* 

Both of thesft piethods answer in practice, but 
as will be poiitted out later on, the former is 
likely- to be the more efficient, owing to the addi¬ 
tional effect produced by “surface concenfraiion,” 
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by some such -secondary action, although the 
themselves are incapable of passing directly fror 
one side to the other. 

In the action ol dyeing there is a constant pla - 
of altered conditions due to temperature, alteratio: 
in concentration, &c., and consequently, a constan 
variation in size of the aggregates, which in iisel 
will entail this roving state of the individual mole 
cules. 

It has also been established by Linder and Pictoi 
(ibid.) that a 4 per cent, solution of arsenious sul 
pliide is non-filterable under ordinary conditions 
This would indicate that the aggregates are large 
in size*f and support the above conceptions. 

Support is seemingly given to these views bi 
the observed action of the following complicatee 
and obscure cases in general dyeing. 

If a logwood iron lake be dissolved in a diluti 
solution of oxalic acid, it will, as is well known, dy< 
silk and other fibres a deep black colour. In it: 
original state the lake is insoluble. The particle: 
or aggregates have in its preparation been so de 
graded in the scale of solution, that they are ne 
longer within the limits of dyeing requirements 
By the gradual addition of oxalic acid to a suspen¬ 
sion of this lake in water, the size of the aggregate; 
is in some way gradually reduced, parsing by stage; 
of colour from black through brtfwn to an almosi 
golden colour, as the .proportion of oxalic acid i; 
increased. ' > 

Assuming that the lake in its more soluble state 
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passes through a corresponding »state of pseudo¬ 
solution, we arrive at the following conclusions. 
Tim aggregates in this state come into close enough 
relation with the fibre substance for dc-solution 
to take place from whatever cause, be it surface 
attraction, or concentration, or mass attraction at 
sho/d distance. At any rate, the solution state, 
whatever it be, is disturbed by the presence of the 
fibre, mid the- solution state is degraded with the 
precipitation of the lake in the substance of the 
fibre. Alizarine lakes in the “ one bath ” method 
of dyeing also seem to act in the same way. 

From the above +heofetic,al considerations, it 
would also be expected that, if the molecular pro¬ 
portion of oxalic acid be increased, a point will 
ultimately arrive when from one cause or the other 
a decreased de-solution effect will be produced. 
This actually occurs in practice. 

It would follow also that at this stage a further 
addition of lake, ora reduction in the amount of free 
acid, would increase the size of the dye aggregates, 
and cause a ; eversal of the action. This is also 
actually observed. 

The colour-effect in the solution is also completely 
reversible, and runs parallel with the dyeing results. 

Under certain conditions silk and wool fibres 
are capable 8f attracting from*aqueous suspension 
certain insoluble*apiines (Pokorng, Bull. $oc. Ini. 
Mulh. 1893, 282), if they are in a state of fine 
divisioi .• 

Naphfhylamine, if dissolved in a small quantity 

17 
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of alcohol, and poured into water, will impregnate 
wool in' 1 twelve nours in the cold. 

The fixing is said to be entirely mechanical, and 
the amine is easily removed by water. 

These results have been confirmed by P. Werner 
(ibid.), and further experiments show that the result 
is directly influenced by the proportion of 'alcohol 
to water. As the alcohol increase's from 5 to 30 
per cent, the absorption increases. Beyond this 
a reverse action sets in on similar lines to tint of 
the logwood-iron-lake solution, and with essentially 
different substances In* obtained the same effect. 
As the alcohol increases so does the solubility.' Lip 
to a certain point this leads to increased dyeing 
effect. Beyond this, the action of the alcohol on the 
hydrated fibre state', and the decreased size of the 
aggregate's, tell against absorption. 

The action of a more efficient solvent (alcohol) 
on dyes in fibres is to reduce the size of the aggre¬ 
gates. Under these, circumstances the dye. or part 
of it, may leave the fibre. This is noticed in many 
cases, and it tends to indicate that such dyeing 
actions in mixed solvents is more due to the solution 
state than to the fibre state, but a great deal more 
work will have to be done on this subject before 
it will be possible, to apportion to each action its 
qualifying effect. c y 

The action played by water' is still obscure. 
It may be that it is indicated by the statement 
made by Pokorng' that while pure alcohol will not 
extract some dyes from the fibre, yet 95 per cent. 
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alcohol will do so. (See page 167.) This may indi¬ 
cate that the pure alcohol cannot enter the fibre, 
and that a semi-hydrated st,ate is necessary before 
the colour-can be extracted. Otherwise some more 
complicated and unknown action is involved. 

Experimental evidence as to the relative solu¬ 
bility. df the dyes in mixtures of alcohol and water, 
both in the presence, and absence, of a fibre substance 
are warding. * Als« there is no evidence available 
to show w’hcther the fibre absorbs more water than 
alcohol from mix t "res of the same. Both these 
points will be made the subject of investigation. 

It i; possible tl.aj: t*lie dye aggregates are 
associated with solvent molecules,in fact, are doubly 
complex in this way. The same applies to # the 
fibre. If we have molecular migration, the aggre¬ 
gates may even join up loosely with the fibre aggre¬ 
gates, and in this way the fibre and dye be held 
together by some such secondary attraction. 

The third case given as evidence in favour of 
these theoretical conclusions is taken from some 
wc r k done by Binz and Bing (Zeit. /. ongew. Client. 
25,1902), on the relative action of salts on the dyeing 
of wool with indigo, in cases where the alkalinity 
o' the bath varies. 

The addition of neutral salts, such as Glauber's 
salt, sodium chloride, &c., does not intensify the, 
shade so long as tfle«alkali is only present insufficient 
quantity, to dissolve the indigo white. In the pre¬ 
sence of ’excess of alkali, the addition of neutral 
salts has an intensifying action, and as a result, 
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darker shades are produced on the fibre. The 
presence of r8 per cent. NaCl, for instance, doubles 
the amount of indigo absorbed by the fibre. ' 

In the presence of a large excess of alkali, this 
increased dyeing effect on the addition of salts is 
not nearly so pronounced. 

It is not difficult to see that here, also, we may 
find an explanation of the effect of these substances 
in the presence of excess of alkali; when the state 
of solution is of a more perfect nature, it 
might be expected that the action of salts would 
be correspondingly reduced, and this would natur¬ 
ally effect the dyeing result. It must always be 
remembered that the fibre state may also be pro¬ 
foundly modified by the presence of these substances 
in solution. 

So that, as is pointed out, by a careful adjust¬ 
ment of the excess of alkali to that of the salt, a 
satisfactory state of the fibre, or one of maximum 
absorption, may be obtained, and the best dyeing 
effect be produced. 

This is the condition which would naturally be 
aimed at by the practical dyer, from the point of 
view of economy. 

It is of great importance to note that the alkali 
is evidently not fixed on the fibre in any way, and 
it is only necessary to take account of the fixation 
of the indigo white. V. Georgievics (Der Indigo, 
i8q2, 55) has shown that it is oniy the latter which 
is fixed, the alkali remaining in the solution. The 
results obtained by Keechlin as a result of a study 
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of the absorptive power of cottbn for tannic acid 
are of interest from this point of view. It is known 
that tannic acid giyes pseucjo-solutions. 

Experimenting with different strengths of solution 
abnormal results were obtained. 

The pc'.rt of maximum absorption seemed to 
coincide .with a concentration of .2 per cent. 
Beyond this reversal seemed to set in, for a cotton 
saturated in a .5 per cent, solution still absorbed 
tannic acid in a .2 per cent, solution. The 
state of aggregation, or else the mutual attraction 
of the tannic acid for the cotton fibre, is altered 
subsequently in a 02.per cent, solution, f or in this 
the cotton just begins to lose tannic acid. 

If figures could be obtained showing the relative 
action of cotton and mercerised cotton with regard 
to this reversal, the results would be of interest. In 
some such way as this it might be possible to indicate 
whether the action was due to the fact that the 
latter is in a more highly colloidal state, or whether 
the additional hydroxyl groups play a part in the 
aition. A further study of this subject is contem¬ 
plated. 

It has already been noticed that the addition of 
acetic acid to the tannic acid solution greatly in¬ 
creases the proportion of the latter acid absorbed 
by the fibre.* Apart from the value of this observa¬ 
tion from the practical point of view, iis possible 
influence on our knowledge of. dyeing is obvious. 
The acdon is as difficult to explain in this case 
as in the case of # silk or wool dyeing with sulphonic 
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acids, or carboxyl' dyes in the presence of stronger 
acids. 

Surface concentration also, as the writer has 
pointed out, must play an important pa'rt in any 
theory of dyeing. 

If the action of dyeing were purely chemical in 
its nature, this concentrating effect would have an 
important bearing on the rale of dyeing, but from 
the point of view oi pseudo-solution it occupies a 
still more important position. 

Assuming that dyeing is an action which is 
independent of any actual attraction between the 
fibre' substance and the dye, it is very difficult to 
see how the fibre can attract the dye, or hold it. 

It is this difficulty which made Cross and Bevan 
{J.S.C.l. I.’,. .',54) accuse 0 . Weber of assuming 
a one-sided penetrability tor the dye substance. 
That is to say, that the dye would diffuse into,the 
fibre, but would not diffuse out again. If, however, 
one realises the possibility of this concentrating 
action at surfaces, the matter at once assumes a 
different aspect. 

J. J. Thomson (.l/>/>. of Dynamics to Phys. and 
Chan ., p. 251) pointed out that the most stable 
arrangement of any solution will be accompanied 
by minimal surface energy. The result of this 
action is distinctly seen in practice. There is a 
tendency with most salts to concentrate at surfaces, 
and for a similar reason, and to a correspondingly 
greater extent, in capillary tubes. 

For instance, in the case of graphite or meer- 
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• . 

schaum, this concentration in the case of potassium 
sulphate is nearly 25 per cent. * • 

It* .vill be seen that the influence of this 
action in dyeing ma\ be a profound one, for with 
the additional concentration of the pseudo-solution 
of tin- dyp we shall have a rearrangement of the 
aggregates, i. he size of these will correspondingly 
increase within the capillary spaces of the fibre 
substance owing to this action. , 

The r-’te of diffusion will correspondingly de¬ 
crease, and we shall arrive at a state where the 
osmotic, action is greatly in excess of the exos- 
motic one. This can produce but one effect, viz., a 

concentration of the dye substance in the filAe area, 

» 

and a state of “one-sided penetrability” is arrived 
at. When it is also recognised that the salts* will 
also concentrate about and in the libre area, it is 
easy to realise the possible result of this general 
action. 

The effect of the concentration of the assistant 
and its influence on the state of aggregation 
may, it is held, be seen in the dyeing erf silk 
with ordinary acid colours. If the dyed silk be 
introduced info water, some of the dye is readily 
removed. With the decrease in the concentra¬ 
tion of the acid the aggregates may decrease in 
size, and Uy partly removet.1, or tend to re¬ 
enter the dye solution. This action is therefore* 
a reversible one. * 

As a result, therefore, of this concentration 
effect, it is obvious that the dye may be degraded 
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in the scale of solubility ; that it may actually 
become insoluble. 

In the case of dyeing with logwood lake bv the 
“ one hath ” method, the fact that the colour of the 
silk fibre is not black, but dark brown, until the 
skein is finally washed in water, indicates that 
the dye state is one of degradation, rathet tpan 
complete dissociation from the solution state during 
the time of dyeing. 

In this case it is probable that the concentration 
of oxalic acid in the fibre area is small as compared 
with that of the dye-stuff. If this were found not 
to be the case it might indicate that some secondary 
attraction between the dye and fibre substances 
comes into play, and to that extent accounts for 
the ‘displacement of the equilibrium of the dye 
solution within the fibre area. 

The intensity of this surface concentration varies 
with different acids and salts. An elaborate scries 
of experiments was conducted by Gore on this 
subject (litnuinghani Nat. Hist, and Phil. Soc. IX. i, 
iSqj). The effect is directly dependent on the 
area of the surface. For instance, if a dilute solu¬ 
tion of acetic acid be filtered through fine white 
sand, nothing but pure water will percolate through, 
the whole of the acetic acid being kept back by 
this action. ' 1 

' The following results chosen at random from 
a very full list in the original paper will illustrate 
the relative action of substances. Ten per cent, 
solutions were used in each case. 
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H('l lost 2.88 per cent. Tartaric acid lost 1.42 per cent. 
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We 

have 

therefore, a physical 

reason 


concentration of substances in solution at surfaces, 
am 1 iV iiPni.*>ceof this action cannot be neglected. 

*f{ '.vill'be seen that this is still more evident 
when it js noticed that this tendency to concentrate 
is sti. ngor in the case of substance^, in a state of 
pseudo-solution, than with salts which are more 
soluble. 

In the case of substances of high molecular 
weight These surface concentrations may hi so in¬ 
tensities by mechanical movement that the sub¬ 
stances may heap up and form visible films of solid, 
or very viscous matter (Ramsden, Proc. Roy. Soc. 

The size of the aggregates undoubtedly aifects 
the general result. For instance, Gore found that 
the following substances gave positive, or negative 
surface attraction results, as indicated. It will be 
seen that substances in suspension give abnormal 


results. 


1’irric a( i<l in solution . 

No lesiilt 

' ,, 111 suspension 

Result 

Salinlir and in solution , 

No result 

,, in suspension 

Result 

Methyl oran;;# , . 

’’ • 

Orange (L * 

- 

It mAv be that the molecules of soluble substances 

like, say,sodium chloride “salt out” 

dyes b\f means 
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of tho greater attraction between the solution and 
solute rriolecules in the case of more perfect solutions. 
In the.case where these colloid substances are Separ¬ 
ated by the above mechanical means, they are not 
always resoluble in the solution.- They are some¬ 
times even insoluble. The action of aggregation 
is non-reversible under these conditions. , 

These separated films vary greatly in their 
physical properties. They may be' membranes, 
membrano-hbrous, or fibrous as the case may be; 
or they may even consist of particles lying side by 
side. 

The special surface viscosity which accompanies 
these separations, and which is indicate^ by a 
resistance to “ shear/* develops at very different 
rates. 

These concentrations also occur at the inter¬ 
surfaces of two solutions, and give rise to distinct 
surface tension phenomena at the junction of 
aqueous colloid solutions of different concentrations 
(Ouincke, Dnidc’s Ann. io, 478). 

In this action, coupled with the above laws of 
aggregation, and possibly, molecular migration, we 
have an explanation which will satisfy the dyeing 
conditions in a great many cases such as the “ one 
bath ” method, indigo and “ sulphide ” dyeing, 
the dyeing of direct colours on cottoiq'&r;,, without 
bringing ip any complication due ,td'chemical action. 
Dr. W. H. Perkin, senr., has pointed out (J.S.C.I. 
1905, p. 235), that the surface character “of silk, 
wool arid cotton respectively can be shown to pro- 
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duce different results under the following conditions. 
A skein of cotton was worked for some time in an 
emulsibn of olive oil and carbonate of potash, such 
as was used by Turkey-red dyers. On wringing it 
out afterwards, nothing but pure water left the 
skein; the cotton was practically free from oil. 

On Yepc.ating this experiment with a silk skein 
the water was still nearly pure, but the silk retained 
a large amount of oil. 

By substituting a wool skein for silk, and after 
rinsing the skein in water, the oil ran from the wool 
in quantity on wringing. 

These experiments _ are of interest. The oil 
particles., or aggregates are of course much larger 
than in any case of pseudo-solution met with in 
dyeing, but the results produced show the very 
different nature of the absorption of such substances 
by t],iose three typical fibres, and also indicate that 
the absorption which may, in this ease, be taken 
to be of a physical nature, is very pronounced. 

Dr. Perkin states also that the behaviour of these 
different fibres in relation to the oil corresponds 
closely to their dyeing power. This would not, 
however, seem to be a universal rule, especially 
with the direct colours, yet the phenomena recorded 
are certainly suggestive in their nature. 

Some experiments of Chabrie (Comfitcs Rend. 
115, 57) roughly indicate the limit at which.it might 
be expected that concentration might take place 
in the h’Lre area. Experimenting with capillary 
tubes of a diameter of .07 mm., interesting ‘results 
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were obtained; bn passing a solution of albumin 
slowly through such a tube a separation takes 
place, and only pure .water passes through.' The 
albumin is concentrated in the tube fo such an 
extent that ultimately all flow is stopped. This 
would, in a case of dyeing, indicate the ultimate 
absorption point, or the dyeing limit, and the 1 size 
of the inter-spaces in different fibres, and of the 
same fibre in different states of hydration, would of 
course greatly modify the action. The influence of 
this action is, therefore, evident, and will have a 
definite bearing on the best condition of the fibre 
substance for dyeing purposes, the object being to 
bring the greatest possible number of fibre molecules 
in contact with the dye aggregates without ultimate 
damage to the fibre itself by disintegration. A 
good example of this action is seen in the in¬ 
creased action of dyes on powdered wool under 
standard conditions. 

In the cotton fibre, when the cellulose which has 
once b: en dried is not easily rchydrated, the aid of 
hydrating substances is necessary to obtain the best 
effect. Mercerising increases the powei of the fibre 
in this direction. The mass action of a fibre will 
depend on its original construction modified by its 
capability of entering the hydrogel condition in the 
presence of water. •" 

Extended treatment with watkr itself will, to 
a certain extent, take the place of the action of 
reagents in inducing this state. Continued boiling 
in watbr will induce this state in the cotton fibre. 
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so that its attraction for cert&in dyes is materially 
increased (Hiibner and Pope). ’ * • 

Thv bleeding of direct dyes on cotton indicates . 
that the dye is loosely held,’in fact, very much in 
the way it might b$ expected if the dye were precipi¬ 
tated, or held by de-solution, and subject to re¬ 
solution, either by molecular migration, or otherwise. 

The experiments on the influence of temperature 
on the ultimate dye state of the fibn; made by Brown 
indicate seme such action as the above. 

When the solubility of a dye increases with 
temperature, we may assume that, in the case 
ol tne direct dyes, which give pseudo-solutions 
(Schultz), the aggregates are correspondingly smaller 
at higher temperatures. Keeping this in mind, let 
us examine the results obtained with Kalle’s Direct 
Yellow ( 1 . The amount of dye absorbed by silk, 
wool, or cotton increases up to 80 0 C. Beyond this 
point the curves for silk and cotton turn one way, 
and that for wool the other. 

In the case of a fibre which gives increased 
absorption beyoftd this point, we must either have 
a more or less sudden change in the fibre state, or 
else the decrease in the size of the dye aggregates 
will allow of their more rapid diffusion into the fibre 
area.’* 

In the Case where a decreased absorption is 
recorded, the increase in dye absorption may be 
due to the aggregates becoming too small to be 
degraded in the fibre substance' under the altered 
conditions. Such a case, where the absorption of a 
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colour by silk and wo'ol becomes greater in the one 
case, an 3 decreases in the other, docs not support 
.a theory of dyeing which assumes a common-cause 
of attraction (tyrosine) in these two fibres. The 
action may be complicated by changes in the fibre 
state, and it is necessary to consider the possibility 
of dissociation effects. *■ • 

The writer has for some time sought an explana¬ 
tion of the abnormal fastness of .Night Blue on silk 
fibres against the action of boiling soap solution, 
in light shades. In darker colours the fastness is 
not anything like so pronounced. Up to a certain 
shade the dye will withstand a treatment extending 
over half an hour. It would seem that here we 
have a case' of dyeing, wlieie the dye is held in two 
ways. The first portion is either in a very degraded 
state of solution, or else it is held by direct attraction 
or affinity. 

This may be one of the cases in which dyeing 

is in one stage a process of chemical action. 

'Taking everything into account, the writer suggests 

that the natural order of the phenomena which 

take place in dyeing is something of the following 

nature, depending on the factors ; 

(i) A solution state of the dye, within certain 

limits of aggregation, determined by the latvs of 

size. ■ « 

' (2) A fibre state corresponding), to this state of 

. u 

aggregation, and of a permeable nature. 

(3) Effective localisation of the dye within the 

fibre area, due to surface concentration phenomena. 
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(4) Localisation of any salts, acids, &c., within 

the fibre area. ’ ’ 

(5) . The indirect entrance of the dye aggregate- 
by molecular migration, with subsequent reforma¬ 
tion of an even more complex nature within the 

fibre area, under conditions mentioned under (4). 

* 

h>) -De-solution, due to secondary attraction 
between the fibre substance and the dye, or by 
reduced surface energy phenomena,.or concentration 
eheets. 

(7) In some eases, primary or chemical action 
may plav some part at this stage. This may, even in 
some cases, take the place of de-solution phenomena. 

(8) In the ease cf basic dyes, dissociation* effects 
may lead to the isolation of very basic salts in a 
state of high aggregation within the fibre area. * 

We have seen that barium chloride and other 
salts undergo decomposition in the presence of 
cohoids, like arsenious sulphide. It is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at if actual decomposition 
of the basic hydrochlorides takes place within 
the fibre area. !t is known that these dyes suffer 
decomposition of a partial nature, at any rate, by 
capillary action. It is also well known that the 
basic dyes become very insoluble when, by losing 
part*’6f their hydrochloric acid, they become basic 
sails. 

It is not difficult to indicate a state of affairs 
r * .* 
which would offei* a satisfactory explanation of the 

fixing oL these dyes in animal fibres, or degraded 

hydrogels, or even in the pores of such £i com- 
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paratively inert .substance as porcelain, or china 
clay. » ' “ 

It is difficult to imagine that the, action of 
dyeing is a strictly Chemical one. Fo r instance, 
it is noticed that in mordanting cotton with tannic 
acid the best results are obtained by immersing the 
cotton in the boiling solution and allowing it to cool. 
The mordanting takes place at the lower temperature. 
The solution of tannic acid will be of a more perfect 
nature at higher temperatures, and therefore the 
aggregates will be correspondingly smaller. They 
will increase in size as the solution cools, and there¬ 
fore become more readily fixed, especially if' they 
re-torn', within the fibre area. This action is recorded 
by Brown ( J.S.D. and C. 1901, p. 94), and is an 
interesting one, which is comparable in many ways 
to the reduced dyeing effect noticed in certain cases, 
at temperatures above 8o° C. 

The solvent action of alcohol, or benzene, on dyes 
which are already fixed on the fibre is an indication, 
perhaps, that these dyes are chiefly held by de¬ 
volution rather than by any process of primary, or 
chemical attraction. 

In the presence of a solvent of higher power the 
aggregates are correspondingly smaller. A new 
system is set up, and the dye, or part of it, ‘leaves 
thefibre. There is no question here ohsolidsolution, 
but simply that of solution following de-solution. 

The direct fixation of the dye may be due there¬ 
fore to three causes : . 

(1) ,De-solution, including dissociation effects. 
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(2) Pseudo or secondary action* 

(3) Primary or chemical action. 

These three phenomena may overtap each other/ 
there being no strict, or h'ard and fast division 
between them. 1^ is held that there is evidence to 
indicate, that all substances during precipitation 
pa.-.s through the pseudo solution state. 

An equilibrium between the relative attraction of 
the solution and solute molecules, on the one hand, 
and the molecular attraction of the solute molecules 
for each other will be established in any system. 

In the case of very insoluble compounds the 
solution attraction is unable to break down the 
aggregates of the solute beyond a certain poiAt. 

In some cases, and by certain means, an abnormal 
state of aggregation may be induced in the cas?c of 
these very insoluble substances, and we then arrive 
at a condition which, as in the case of some metals, 
is regarded as the colloid state. Analogy would 
suggest that this state is equivalent to the state of 
supersaturation in the case of a crystalloid, or a gas. 

At this point in the case of a dye which 
is in a state of pseudo-solution, the only change 
which will take place will be due to molecular migra¬ 
tion owing to local influences; or to the tendency 
to sfsf up an ultimate state of equilibrium over 
the whole system. * 

Such is the de volution theory advanced to cxplairf 
the action of dyeing. The chief objection to it 
is, perhaps, that this action will be of too irregular 
a nature to explain the definite results obtained 
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in some cases, which' indicate that the ratio of 
absorption of certain dyes is in direct relation to 
the combining 'weights of the dyes absorbed.. 

It has, however, beeh recently shown (see p. 121) 
that the salts of calcium, strontium, barium and 
potassium are precipitated by colloids in the ratio 
of their chemical equivalents (J. Billitzer,* Znt. 
Pliys. Chcm. 1903, 45, 307). 

The phenomena which present themselves in the 
presence of pseudo-solutions are sufficiently well 
marked to demand attention. 

The conditions of surface concentration have 
been observed, and studied from a mathematical 
point of view ; the experimental results recorded 
are beyond dispute. 

The fact that de-solution may take place in the 
presence of a liberal surface has also been observed 
in the case of pseudo-solutions. 

The action of precipitating agents on colloids 
is a definite one, as shown by the replacement of 
one metal by another, under the laws of mass action, 
as recorded by Linder and PictoiF, and the addi¬ 
tional statement made by Billitzer, that the different 
metals are originally precipitated in the ratio of 
their chemical equivalents, when the.y are carried 
down by the degraded colloids. These precipitating 
actions are clearly definite, although they may 
not be strictly chemical in their natgre. 

This phenomenon of de-solution is, it is held, seen 
in the remarkable' result obtained by Hellett on 
dissolving the colour off dyed yarn. 
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When dark shades of indigo* were stripped in 
this way, the dye extracted by the solvent was also 
thrown cut in the insoluble form as a precipitate. 
So that we have here a system where the one-bath 
method of dyeing may be seen reversed. Start¬ 
ing with thy dye already fixed on the fibre, the 
coydifiom of dyeing may, from this point of view, 
be so far realised, that a condition of equilibrium 
may be established in which the jndigo may be 
present on the fibre, in solution, and in the insoluble 
state as an actual precipitate. 

The. suggestion I have made, that an arsenious 
sulpnide solution mry be regarded as equivalent 

to an “ artificial fibre substance,” and that if we 

* 

can have such an action with barium chloride, a 
similar action with a basic hydrochloride, or even a 
sulphuric acid salt is quite possible, has recently 
received confirmation (see p. 278). W, Biltz ( Client. 
Csntr. 10052, 524) has shown that if the ordinary 
dyeing process be represented by the formula 

i'n fibre T . 

•- - - — J\ 

C (lye liquor 

where C fibre is the concentration of dye-stuff in 
the dyed fibre, C dye liquor is that in the dye-bath, 
and the index n is greater than 1 (it is frequently 
founcf to be a whole number), then working with 
inorganic colloids and a suitable dye-stuff, there 
is no essential* difference between tli* dyeing 
properties of coloured inorganic colloidal substances 
and organic dye-stuffs. 

The comparative experiments were conducted 
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with benzopurpurfn on the one hand, and molyb¬ 
denum ’blue, and vanadium pcntoxide on the 
other. 

In both cases the composition of the- coloured 
fibre after dyeing, at a given temperature, depends 
on the conditions of the dyeing proc'-ss, the con¬ 
centration of the dye-stuff, and the nature of 'he 

salts added to the dye-batli. 

Furthermore, with the substitution of the hy¬ 
drogel of alumina for the organic fibre the same 
relations hold. 

In the same way some experiments made b> 
W. Biltz and P. Belirc (ibid.) with dialysed solutions o: 
Immedial sulphur dye-stuffs, which were free fron 
alkaline sulphides, showed that these dyes wen 
“ coagulated” (or salted out) by electrolytes, and tha 
the coagulating power of these substances increase! 
with the valency of the catliion. This same effect 
it will be remembered, is noticed in the coagulatin 
experiments with arsenious sulphide solutions. 

Again, in the case of these dyes similar absorf 
tion results were obtained when the hydrogels f 
alumina, zirconium dioxide, ferric oxide, and stanm 
oxide were substituted for textile fibres. 

In this way the experimental results have show 
that in the cases under consideration theie seen 
to be a direct relation between the dyeing of tl 
fibre, anc} that of inorganic hydrogels. 

It is interesting to note that in the original woi 
on the subject of tlie absorption of inorganic collon 
bv fibres (Biltz, Chcm. Centr. 1904, 1, 1039), tl 
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absorption is also increased "by the addition of salt 
to the solution. 

The general conclusions arrived at were that, 
by comparison, the solutions of the organic dye¬ 
stuffs were subject to more complete exhaustion 
than those pf the inorganie colloids, and that the 
sryidcs produced are faster against washing, and 
rubbing. The addition of electrolytes to the solu¬ 
tion led to* mose complete absorption in both 
cases. Increasing the temperature of the dye-bath 
also has the same general effect. 

Weighted silk had an increased affinity for 
inorganic and organic ’colloids. The absorption 
was retarded by the presence of “ protective col¬ 
loids ” in both cases. 

A direct comparison between the dyeing action 
of molybdenum blue, vanadium pentoxide, ruthenium 
oxychloride, and silver, with benzopurpurin also 
indicated that they were of the same order when 
dyed on silk and cotton. The concentration, con¬ 
dition, and additions to the dye liquor affected the 
results (Bcr. 1905, 2963). 

The hydrogel alumina absorbed methylene blue, 
colloidal silver, arid benzopurpurin; the fibre being 
replaced by this inorganic hydrogel without the 
absorption effect being altered. 

In the fuse ol the sulphuf dyes colloidal solu¬ 
tions were pr<#p;pred by dialysing solutions fdr 
ten to fourteen clays. Cotton, aluminium hydrate, 
ferric hydrate, and oxide of tin, absorbed the dyes 
from’these solutions (Ber. 1905, 2973). 
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Certain absorption results may take place with 
inorganit colloids, which have been long recognised 
in the preparation of lakes. The absorption seems 
to be of the same order'as that which occurs in the 
dyeing of silk, or cotton with certain colours. 

If the inorganic colloids are in t<he hydrosol 
state they may be absorbed by fibres or,,inofgaiiUC 
colloids. They may even be carried down by 
barium sulphate. 

If the inorganic colloids are in the hydrogel 
state, they may absorb dy'es in the same way as 
fibres. 

Quite recently Linder" and Picton, returning 
to this subject (Trans. Chcm. Sac. 1905, 1930,), show 
that ferric hydroxide is coagulated by a solution 
of Soluble Blue, C.. s H., s N' :! ( 80 :j Na).,, or Nicholson’s 
blue (C. i7 H._, s N r SO.,Na) in the same way as it is 
by ammonium sulphate. 4 

At a certain critical point a red coagulum 
separates which contains all the iron and the sul- 
phonic acid, an equivalent amount of sodium 
chloride remaining in solution. 

After extraction with alcohol a red precipitate 
remains, which is decomposed by dilute sulphuric 
acid, or salt solution. The hydrox3'-d3 7 e-sulphonate 
is decomposed. The solution takes a deep blue 
colour. 

* With Methyl Violet, C,,,Id, 2 (('H :! ) r ,N.,,HCl, no 
coagulation takes place. Chlorides' only coagulate 
ferric hydroxide in highly concentrated solutions. 

With* arsenious sulphide the order is reversed. * 
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With Methyl Violet a hydrosftlphide derivative 
is precipitated and hydrochloric acid remains in 
solution. • Aniline Blue has no such power, but 
sodium salts only coagulate arsenious sulphide in 
highly concentrated solutions. Hofmann's Violet 
or Magenta acts in the same way. 

»These .dve salts continue to take up the dye 
with avidity to an extent equal to four or live times 
the amount required to coagulate the hydroxide. 

No decomposition takes place here; the dye 
is absorbed as a whole, not as a sulphonic acid. 

Similar results we e obtained with Methyl Violet 
and arsenious sulphkle. 'These absorption results 
are conjined to the class of dye originally taken up. 
The action here is therefore of a different nature 
from that by which basic dyes are held by a direct 
dye already present in a fibre, 

Jt will be remembered that similar absorption 
results were obtained with tannic acid lakes. 

The evidence here is, therefore, that the original 
action by which the two hydrosols are coagulated 
is of a chemical nature. This practically exhausts 
itself before the colour absorption stage commences ; 
and this is of a physical rather than of a chemical 
character, in the case of the mutual attraction be- 

• m 

tween the dve and the coagulum. These results led 
Linder anS* Piet on to support the writer’s de¬ 
solution theory *r?jther than Witt’s hypothesis erf 
solid solution. They further consider that the 
action itself is of an electrical character depending 
on the properties of the reacting units, bp reason 
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of which two oppositely charged hydrosols in strong 
aqueous solution seem to be mutual coagulants. 

' The fibre substance is of course already present 
in the insoluble state, and when in a' hydrated 
condition may possibly be taker, as equivalent to 
the coagula of the above experiments. 

It must not be taken for granted in the present 
state of our knowledge that the dyes are always 
precipitated in the fibre by direct attraction. To 
do this it would be necessary to ignore the phenomena 
of surface concentration, which is particularly 
marked in the case of pseudo-solutions. This may, 
of course, be an electrical phenomenon. It will be 
realised that the influence of these general actions 
in the case of colloids cannot fail to be of value to 
the dyer in the art of dyeing and printing. These 
reactions also explain much that is obscure in the 
formation of lakes within the fibres, as in the case 
of alizarine colours; or in their direct production for 
industrial purposes. 

They may equally modify our ideas on tanning, 
and the manufacture of leather. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ACTION OF LIGHT ON DYEING OPERATIONS, 
AND DYED FABRICS » 

Tiikre seems to evidence that the presence of 
light may materially alter the dyeing results 
obtained in some cases.' The action of light in 
causing # thc fading of dyes present on the fibres is 
also a very important one to the dyer. 

The action of light on organic, compounds in 
general is but little understood. Our knowledge of 
this,subject is incomplete, but it is already clear 
that the further study of it will bring forward 
many interesting facts for the consideration of the 
dyer. The list of substances which may be, altered 
by the direct action of light under certain conditions 
is an extensive one. This has long been known 
to those specially interested in this subject from 
a light recording, or photographic point of view. 

flTe action of light has been divided into two 
classes, vizi, Photo-chemical and Photo-physical. 

The division |is, perhaps an arbitrary .one, buf 
in the first case i*t is assumed that a direct action 
takes ptfice which involves re-arrangement in the 

rnoifcule itself. In the second * case, the aetion is 

* 
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said to be equivalent to, say, the polymerisation 
of formaldehyde. 

Marckwald', in attempting to explain -the action 
which takes place in cases where the alteration 
is followed by a reverse action in the. dark, 
considers that the actions which take, place in this 
case are not to be explained by either of these 
causes. To the above classes he therefore adds a 
third, and suggests that this special reversible action 
shall be termed photo-tropical. Examples of this 
art- seen when light acts as quinoquinoline, or 
tetrachlor-p-ketonaphthalene. 

In comparing the action of light on organic 
compounds we can either estimate the change which 
takes place in colour, or in the absence of this, 
by some direct chemical change which is brought 
about by the action itself. The latter method is 
of course of a more direct and satisfactory nature 
than the former, in most cases, although variations 
in colour are valuable indications that some change 
is in progress. 

As an introduction to the study of this subject 
the following researches on the general action of 
light on organic, substances are of interest. They 
indicate the possible nature of these reactions in the 
case of dyes. 

For example, Ciamician and Sillier have con¬ 
clusively shown that this action may give rise to 
chemical change. Benzophenone dissolved in alco¬ 
hol is reduced to benzpinacone and 'aldehyde. 
Under the same influence the aromatic orthoriitro- 
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benzaldehyde is transformed info t nitrosobenzoic 
acid. The action is indicated as follows : 


O.H.' 


CIIO 

NO, 




COOH 

NO 


Here we |iave an action which leads to the 
internal re-arrangement of the molecule rather 
than to decomposition. 

Sachs and* Kempf (Bcr. 1902,'J707) have also 
shown th.it a similar change takes place with the 
aniline compound of orthonitrobenzaldehyde. As 
a result of the action nitrobcnzanilide is produced 
as loiiows : 


*( , JI, 


CH:NC H CO.NH.C„H-, 

NO, NO 


The conclusion arrived at is that all aromatic 
compounds containing nitro groups in the ortho 
position are sensitive to light. 

From a general point of view this is of interest, 
the action of the light being sufficient to induce 
intia-inolecular change or migration when the side 
groups are in close proximity (the ortho position). 
The mordanting power of ortho-hydroxv compounds 
probably depends in the same way on the proximity 

and txfTnbineu action of the |_ 0 H groups, as has 
been noticed Msewhere. 

When the ac^op of light is accompanied by* 
colour cjiajige, as ‘t is in many cases, the actions 
of this .mss are classified under the term chromo- 
tfo t ^. ‘ This phenomenon is’very clearl\ ‘shown 
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by the ( various' substitution - products of buta- 
dienedicarboxylic acid; for instance of 

H,C - C. - CO x 

i ;-0 

H,C •-= C - CO 7 

These compounds are ail coloured. They are red, 
brown, violet, or yellow, as the case may be . 

These compounds undergo more or less rapid 
change under the influence of light. "The ultimate 
effect of this change varies in its nature; it is some¬ 
times permanent and sometimes temporary. 

The triphenyl derivative, when exposed to the 
direct action of sunlight for a few minutes, changes 
its colour to blood-red. Its original colour is, 
however, slowly recovered in the dark. 

“If, however, the first exposure is greatly pro¬ 
longed, and extends for several days, or even months, 
the change is of too profound a nature for any subse¬ 
quent reversal of the action, with regeneration of 
the original form, to take place. 

In this case the final products of the action 
seem to be two white aldehydes, with different 
melting-points, but with the same composition, and 
molecular weight as the original substance. 

The yellow diphenyl derivative yields three 
distinct and colourless aldehydes with different 
melting-points. 

1 It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
products of the action of light are always colourless. 
The dark red piperonyl derivative yields Two new 
aldehydes, which possess great tinctorial properties. 
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These results indicate that 'our, present view of 
chromophores must be widened (Stobbe,» Chem. 
Ze.it. 1904^ 919). 

The conversion erf anthracene into dianthracene 
under the influence of light is a reversible one. The 
exact conditions of this change have been 'examined 
by Weigert ( Ci\iu. Zeit. 1904, 923), and Luther and 
Weigert (‘Zal. Phys. Chcm. 1905, 53,385), who have 
found that under definite conditions, and with dilute 
solutions (rue equilibria are established. The source 
of light in the case of these experiments was the elec¬ 
tric arc. As a result of this investigation it was found 
tlfat the amount of dianthracene formed depended on ; 

(1) The character oi the light. , 

(2) The change is proportional to the light 
intensity, and the surface exposed, or to the radius 
of the cylindrical vessels used. 

(3) The action is independent of the thickness 
of the layer through which the light passes. 

(4) The action is 'inversely proportional to the 
volume of the solution, and independent of the 
amount of anthracene in solution. 

Both the temperature and the nature of the 
solvent have an influence on the result, and are 
important factors in determining the equilibrium. 

As 4 s well known, the leuco bases of many organic 
substances use readily oxidisable. Others are rela¬ 
tively stable. The action of light seems to influence^ 
these results. iA t*hese substances are embedded 
in cohoil/n their sensitiveness is’ greatly increased. 

This is said to be due to • the combined^ nitric 
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acid affording an additional supply of oxygen under 
the influence of light. The fact has been noticed 
also that an addition of quinoline to the collodion 
greatly increases the > sensitiveness to light. We 
have here, therefore, a second, or foreign, substance 
influencing the reaction (Kbnig. Chan. Zcit. 1904, 
9 - 22 ). . ■ 

In these actions it has been noticed that the 
greatest effect is produced by complementary light. 
This result seems to be a general one, as noticed 
later on. 

A very decided colour-change which is brought 
about only in the presence of a third substance, 
which (happens in this ease to be a textile fibre, 
is seen in the following instance. When cotton 
yarn is padded with a 5 per cent, solution of meta- 
tungstate of soda, and exposed to light, a rapid 
change takes place with the production of a blue 
colour. This is evidently due to the reduction of 
the salt. The action is seemingly a reversible one, 
for if the yarn is subsequently stored in a dark 
place, the blue shade is discharged. 

If the blue fabric, or yarn be immersed in water, 
the coloured compound is removed from the fibre. 
In this state, and away from the influence of the 
fibre substance it gradually resumes its colbuiless 
form, even under the influence of strong light. 
It would seem, therefore, that the presence of the 
fibre substance is the modifying factor in this 
reaction. ^ 

Turging to the action of dyes themselves iv.de’- 
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the disturbing action of light, the following facts 
have' been noticed. The constitution of the dye 
has a-gre^t influence on the “ fastness” of the dye 
against light. An elaborate, series of direct trials 
have been made by Brownalie ( J.S.D. and C. 1902, 
2q6)\and as a result the following tabulated con- 
cluvone have been arrived at. 

* 1 1 

(1) The diphenyl base plays little, or no part in 
the action. 

(2) Colours derived from phenol,' or its homo- 
logues/and tiieir sulphonic, or carboxylic acids are 
fast to light. 

* ( fl Colours derived from hydroxybenzenes and 
homologues containing more than one hydroxyl 
group are fugitive. 

(4) Colours derived from the amines of -the 
benzene series, and their sulphonic acids, or car¬ 
boxylic acids are fugitive. 

(5) Colours derived from alpha and beta naph- 
thols, and their sulphonic acids are not fast to light. 

(6) Colours from alpha and betanaphthylamines, 
and their sulphonic acids are fugitive. 

(7) Those from amide naphthols, and their sul¬ 
phonic acids vary. The 2,6.8 monosulphonic acid, 
and the 2.3.6.8 disulphonic acids are fast. The 
1.8.3.G* and t - 8.2.4 acids are fugitive colours. 

(8) The colours from the dihydroxynaphthalenes, 
and their sulphonic acids agree closely with the, 

t * 

corresponding amidonaphthols. 

(9) l^Tlacing amido by hydroxyl groups results 
Utiv-jr eased fastness. 
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(io) The salt-forming groups S 0 3 H and CO.OH 
cause tu> difference in fastness. The auxochromic 
NIL and OH' groups play important parts in the 
action. 

In the case of mixed colours the same rules are 
followed. If the two separate constituents are fast, 
so is the dye. T his is very well seen in the case of 
the direct colour Diamine Fast Red F, "the com¬ 
position of which is 


Benzidine- 


Salicylic acid 

Aniidonaphtholsulplionie acid. 


If, on the other hand, both are loose, the dyeptsTf 
will be an unsatisfactory one, in this respect. Delta- 
purpunne 5B is given as an example. 

p liaphtliylamineMilphonic acid 2.6 
Benzidine , , ,, - , • ,*, • - , 

,i naphthvlamtncsulphonic acid 2.7 

In mixed dyes, that is to say, where one of the 
constituents is fast and the other loose, the dye 
generally stands midway between the two in the 
scale of fastness, but there are many exceptions to 
this rule. 

Three theories have been put forward to explain 
the cause of ibis action. They are of an indirect 
nature, and may be briefly summarised as follows : 

(1) The oxygen theory— The dyes undlVr "the 
influence of light interact with oxygen, and form 
colon'Jess compounds. 

Bertlibllet in 1792 came to the conclusion that 
oxygen combined with the colours and m. de them 
pale. 
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The colour at the end of the exposure is, from 
this point of view, proportional to ’the resistance 
to this action. * 

(2) The. ozone thlory .—The colours are decom¬ 
posed or altered ,by the production of ozone (or 
hydrogen peroxide) in the fibre, chiefly by evaporation 
of‘uaoikture. 

(3) Ri'ctnJioit theory .—The dye is reduced by 
cotton fibre, or directly by the action of light. 

Experuvnts conducted in the presence of oxi¬ 
dising ‘agents have given conflicting results. The 
presence of sodium liydrosulphite solution also gives 
vdiyilig results. 

Whatever be the cruise of the results obtained 
in tin- presence of oxidising, or reducing reagents, it 
is important to note that dyed fabrics always show 
an increased fastness against the action of light in 
vacuo. This effect is very marked. 

Similar experiments with sensitive organic com¬ 
pounds are wanting. They should be of equal 
interest. 

A typical example of this action may be seen 
when cotton dyed with Diamine Sky Blue B is placed 
in long glass tubes, which are subsequently exhausted 
by water suction to a pressure of 10 mm. (q mm. of 
wliidh % are due to water vapour), and exposed for 
fourteen day* to bright light. The shade remained 
absolutely unchanged. A comparison trial, which, 
was exposed to the Tight side, by side with tlic other 
one, bn finder ordinary conditions, had entirely 
lfi&Wts colour. The cotton was quite white. 
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The same blue cotton sealed in a tube in an 
atmosphere of'oxygen gas lost its colour even more 
rapidly than the above comparison sample.. On 
the other hand, the colour remained unaltered in 
an atmosphere of cither hydrogen, carbon dioxide, 
sulphur dioxide, or coal gas. When exposed in 
nitrous oxide gas the effect • produced was, very 
similar to that noticed in the case of oxygen. 

It is evident, therefore, that dyed simples in the 
absence ol oxygen will not fade. 

Berthollet in iyq> noticed that the fading action 
of colours seemed to be intensitied in the presence 
of an alkali. In the same way an acid condition 
seems to retard the fading action. 

The fact that the fading is intimately connected 
with the presence of oxygen may, therefore, be taken 
as established. It remains to tract; the actual 
action which takes place. It has been noticed that 
the evaporation of water at ordinary temperatures 
leads to the formation of ozone in very small 
quantities. 

The fading of the colours may, therefore, be 
due to the direct interaction between the ozone, or 
hydrogen peroxide so formed, from the oxygen 
in the air; colourless compounds of unknown 
composition being produced. The action seems"also 
to be proportional to the moisture p-esent at the 
time of the experiment. 

Under the influence of the light vibrations the 
oxygen molecule may be more readily split up, and 
an action of the following order induced : 
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0 2 ^O + O 

and'this* may take place more readily when the 
oxygen is*associated with water molecules. 

.Whatever tluv action, the result is clearly seen 
in the alteration in colour. 

.The ingst favourable atmosphere for this fading 
action is a hot, moist, and alkaline one. 

It has also been noticed that the presence 
of such seemingly inert substances as alcohol 
and pyridine vapour will greatly influence the 
rate of fading. It is greatly accelerated in their 

• J 

presence. 

Although our Knowledge is incomplete, \te may 
at least assume that the action is a very com¬ 
plicated one, and beyond recording certain facts, 
we are confined to most indefinite speculations. 

Jlie influence of the fibre is also a factor to be 
Considered. All fibres do not act in the same way. 
The fastness of the same dye, varies on different 
fibres. Methylene blue on cotton is faster than on 
wool. Indigo on the other hand gives more 
fugitive shades on wool than on cotton. 

Colours dyed on cotton, oxycellulose, trinitro¬ 
cellulose and jute are said to be all equally fast. 
This might be put forward as an argument that 
there is no •chemical action in* dyeing these fibres, 
the dye being pr^sopt in all cases in the sayie state.* 
On silk # L^fhty-four per cent, of the colours experi¬ 
mented ^Ath showed no difference ; sixteen Per cent. 
w :’e*s‘aid to be slightly faster. ’ 
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There are therefore three factors, at least, which 
may, under these same conditions, influence the rate 
of fading, viz., the physical condition of the dye in 
the fibre, that is to say, its state of division ; the 
possibility of some chemical action between the 
fibre and dye-, and the transparency of the fibre 
substance in its relation to the passage qf the light 
rays. 

The statement that cotton colours are fast in 
solution, but not on the fibre, is not correct. 

The general conclusion arrived at, therefore, in 

the present state of our knowledge, is that the 

\ * T 
action is an oxidising, and not a reducing one. In 

the absence of oxygen there is no change in colour, 

due to the direct action of light. The action is also 

proportional to the moisture present on the fibre. 

It is clear also that the constitution of a colour 

determines its stability. 

An advance in our knowledge of this subject 
was made by Depierre and Clouet ( J.S.D. 
and C. 1885, 245), when these authors discovered 
that the action of light depended upon its 
nature. It might be expected that the so-called 
chemical rays would have a greater efficiency in 
this action in the same way that they have a 

. . . . * O 

greater influence in the decomposition of photo¬ 
chemical salts. As a matter of fact, tlfks is not the 
case. It must, however, be remembered that we 
have here a disturbing action in the caih, of dyes, 
due. to colour-filtering effect. This natural screen 
may therefore in its action veil, or modify,'''fhc' 
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original effects of the light.* The most active rays 
may only have a chance of acting superficially in 
some cases, at any rate, and, therefore, have their 
normal action incidentally* modified. Less active 
ra^s which are .passed on through the superficial 
screen may, actually have a greater cumulative 

effect. 

• • .( 

Duffon ( J.S.D. and C. 1894, p. 92) has shown 
that in any vase .the waves which are most readily 
absorbed are the most active ones. * That is to say, 
the dolours complementary to those reflected pro¬ 
duce the greatest effect. This seems to be a 
genera] law. The absorption of ravs may, as in 
the cases given at t*he beginning of this chapter, 
produce a state of strain in the dye molecule leading 
to a different state of equilibrium, or formation of * 
fresh compounds, and apart from this the formation 
of ^active- “oxygen” compounds would seem to 
bring about the change in the dye which leads to the 
change in colour. Assuming the quinonoid theory 
of colour, it would be necessary to allow that the 
structure of flic dye molecule is profoundly 
modified. 

The whole subject is of extreme importance to 
the dyer, and should receive more attention. 

* bftr instance, it has been generally allowed that 
the basic ( flours produced orf an antimony tannin 
lake are fast a # s ^compared with those on tannic 
acid itself. Tliih action is an obscure one, and 
hardi> • igrees with the contentfon that dyes in the 
fn „ 3 bnce of acids are faster against light. 
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It has been stated elsewhere that the action of 

, t 

light is an important factor in the dyeing of Turkey 
Red on cotton. <> 

Another case of the influence of light in the 
process of dyeing is that noticed by Pokqrng 
(Bull. Soc. Ind. M nlh. 1893, 282). Wool and silk 
“ dyed ” with naphthylaininc become t darkl-r "in 
shade on exposure to light. The shades produced 
by subsequent treatment with nitrous acid are also 
much darker than those from the original skein. 
The action of light on diazotised primuline or silk 
has even been made the basis of a photographic 
process by Messrs. Green, Cross and Bevan and 
Farrell 2 espectively. 

There is clearly plenty of scope for further re- 
searcn on this interesting and almost untouched 
branch of the subject. 

The action of light on the natural colouring- 
matters present in the vegetable fibres is well known. 
It is taken advantage of in the bleaching of linen, 
and was at one time universally used for this purpose. 

In the case of cotton the action is greatly in¬ 
creased if the fibre is previously treated with a 
soda dye-bath. Such a sample will be well bleached 
before the other one is appreciably lightened in 
colour, under the same conditions. 

The fact has been recorded that some dyes in 
solution will dye the glass containing vessel to a far 
greater extent on the side which' faces Nhe light. 
This is possibly due to the more solvent a» tion of 
the water on the glasi in the presence of light* 'w* 
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even to its decomposition, rathe’r than any action 
in the dye itself. The action seems to W a very 
slovv^ one* 

To the student this subject is an absorbing one. 
It jnav be attacked either from the point of view 
.of the fibre's,or from that of the reactions which take 
place"’ whgn light acts on organic compounds. In 
either case important results must follow a careful 
studv of the "subject. 

Two changes which take place under the influ¬ 
ence of light rays, and which are both connected 
with indigo, are of interest. 

The first is that noticed by Kopp {Bull. Soc. 
Ind. dc Mtilh). Kalle’s indigo salt is vc*ry sen¬ 
sitive to light when present as the bisulphate 
compound. A dyeing process has even ‘been 
founded on this fact. The nature of the reaction is 
unknown. 

The second is that benzylidineorthonitroaceto- 
phenone is converted into indigo by the action of 
light by intermolecular oxidation. No action takes 
place in the dark, very little in the red rays, more 
in the green, and the influence reaches a maximum 
in the violet (Engler and Dorant, Bcr. 28, 2497). 
The inference is that the action is closely connected 
with file presence of the chemical rays. 

The student might also refdr to some work done 
by W. Straub ( t 4 rfluv fiir Exp. Path, und Pharm . 
5 T 383) -*on the action of light on eosin under 
special/drcumstanccs. 

x he complete decolorisatiftn of this dye jequired 
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65 molecules of oxygen. The action is ascribed to 
the production of eosin peroxide in the case in 
question. 

It will be remembered that the fastness of lakes 
depends on the nature of the “absorbing” material. 
Quite recently W. E. Evans {Eng. Pal. Jiqyqs, 1905) 
has shown that light influences the . drying-of 
materials. It is said that the action may either 
hasten, or retard this operation' according to its 
nature. 



CHAPTER XII 


JETHODS OF RESEARCH 

» e 

Ii is considered advisable for the benefit of students 
and others, who contemplate starting original work 
on this subject to outline briefly the methods used 
by previous workers, s@ far as they have been 
published. * > 

The‘methods used are simple in their nature, 
and in many cases are similar to those used ii» the 
practice of dyeing. 

pircct weighing method .—The fibre is carefully 
we'ghed on a chemical balance, before and after, 
the experiment. 

The process is not, as a rule, a satisfactory one. 
For instance, it’has been used to record the actual 
gain in weight of fibres which have been mordanted 
under different conditions. The net gain in weight 
is registered, and this, perhaps, in ordinary dyeing, 
mofdahting, or weighting, experiments may be 
satisfactory,«.vet the actual nature of the addition 
in many cases, can be only guessed at, or is even 
unknown., 

This*, must be determined by actual chemical 
r 1 xds. This, in many cases; is a very jlifncult 
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operation, and entails the elaboration of special 
methods. 

\ 

It is probable that in the future such a rough 
and ready method of estimation will receive little 
support except, of course, in cases where the,, re¬ 
action between fibre and substance absorbed can 
be readily ascertained, and is beyond. qufetfpn. 
For instance, it might be a satisfactory method of 
showing the different results obtained by the treat¬ 
ment of silk with pure tannic acid. On the other 
hand, it would be a very unsatisfactory way of 
indicating the action of silk on stannic chloride 
solution, or wool on bichromate solution. Any 
further* experiments on the action of mordants, can 
have very little value, if they are simply of this 
natrfrc. The composition of the salt fixed must 
be clearly determined, and any alteration in the 
composition of the mordant solution itself, 
noted. 

The condition of the fibre, in these experiments 
may have a disturbing effect on direct weighing. 
The percentage of moisture must be estimated, and 
allowed for. 

This method is not satisfactory in the case of 
dyeing with aniline colours, unless they are present 
in large quantities. Even here, it is advisable to 
check the amount df dye left in the Solution, by 
processes^mentioned further on in this chapter. 

Much of the present uncertainty of tlfu, reactions 
in dyeing, is clearly due to the primitive nature of 
many o»* the recorde'd'experiments. Such a stahe^f* 
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affairs would not be tolerated in any, other branch 
of chemical or physical work. 

The conditions of the fibre state must not be 
allowed to' vary without reco/d. Perhaps the most 
difficult problem in connection with such work is 
the standardising of a libre state, which shall be 
constant apd easily reproduced at will. Such treat¬ 
ment as is generally adopted in practice, which may 
entail the rise of solutions of acid or alkaline 
reaction, is of a doubtful nature. 

The action of such reagents is disturbing and 
specific and, with our present knowledge, it is im- 
possible to estimate 'licit influence on the fibres, 
with any certainty, or indicate their effect *on the 
absorption values. 

Ultimate analysis .--This is only satisfactory in 
rare instances, for the reasons which hold in the 
above case. 

It may be used to estimate the percentage of 
nitrogen in silk. The percentage present in the 
fibre is 17.6. The greatest care must, however, be 
taken to exclude the possibility of any other nitro¬ 
genous substances being present, and so interfering 
with the result. 

Persoz ( Monit. Scient. 1887, 597) suggests that 
silk be reduced to a powder after treatment with 
30 per cent."hydrochloric, acid. 'The nitrogen factor 
is then increased tp 18 per cent. The advantage, 
of this pj-oc§dure is doubtful. 

Estimation oj ash .—This may be useful to indi- 
■eaT fhn presence of mineral hiatter in the rnase of 
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the absorption of inorganic mordants. The com¬ 
position of the ash should, however, be determined 
' and the possible action of incineration on its com¬ 
position allowed for. - 

Direct analysis .—Wherever possible this method 
.should be adopted. For instance, if this method 
had been used throughout in Heermann’s .ex¬ 
perimental work on the action of mordants the 
results obtained would have -been of greatei 
value. 

The work necessary to devise special methods 
of analysis to meet the requirements of the work 
is often of a tedious nature. It may even be im¬ 
possible to devise such direct methods of determining 
the actions involved, but whenever possible the) 
should be used. The methods in use for ordinary 
analysis arc, of course, available. 

Acidimetric methods are useful to estimate 
acids, alkalies, and the absorption of these sub¬ 
stances by fibres, if special precautions arc 
taken. 

In some cases acid colours may be directly 
estimated by a standard solution of Night Blue. 

In the same way tannic acid is said to give good 
results when used to estimate basic colours. 

Knecht has recently recommended the 'use oi 
titanium salts for the volumetric method of esti¬ 
mating dye-stuffs in solution (/.N.C. and D. 24. 154). 
This should be useful in many cases. s 

The cstimation'of alizarine and mordany colours 
is a difficult opera'tibn. Their “ mordant vTtlue"” 
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may be obtained by the method bug^ested by the 
writer (J.S.C.I., 12, 997). § 

' Solvent action of reagents. —This has been used * 
to indicate the way in which colours are held by 
fibres. 

This method was adopted by the writer to 
determine the relative “lastness ” of ingrain and 
direct dyed colours. Other cases will also have 
been noticed*where this method is made use of, 
particularly where alcohol has been Used to extract 
dye from the fibre. Benzene and amyl alcohol, 

have also been used for this purpose with 

• » 

success. 

Direct colour estimation. —The numerous .tincto- 
meters in vogue may be used for this purpose. W ith 
the Lovibond instrument a direct colour-record may 
be kept of any dye solution. It may even be used 
for ^he estimation of dyes on fabrics. 

Mills and Hamilton used the tinctometer to 
estimate the relative absorption of dyes by 
fibres. 

This method is a very accurate one when the 
amount of colour present in a solution is small. 

Estimation by dyed sample. -A shade is matched 
bv direct dyeing on the same fibre under standard 
conTiitlbns. i his method is useful in cases where 
the dye-batlT.is exhausted. 

Relative dyeing m properties of fibres. -This may^ 
some tinjes 'indicate changes like those which take 
place d^*r ng the mercerising action, or in the nitra- 
•tiv.V dl cotton fibre. 
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Thcrmocliemical reactions are recorded by special 
means, and involve the use of a calorimeter. 

Dissociation and association effects in solution. 
—The student is referred to the standard books 
on physical chemistry for information on this 
subject. 

Temperature .—The control of the temperature 
during experiments in dyeing is oiten of great 
importance. This may be effected by the use of 
a thermostat. 

Spectroscopic examination .—Formanek recom¬ 
mends this process of analysis for the detection 
of colouring-matters, particularly of the variations 
in colour noticed afier treatment with certain 
reagents, such as ammonia, nitric acid, &c. 

Polarised light .—Chardonnet has used this 
method to distinguish the different states of ni¬ 
tration in nitrocellulose. 

Hiibner and Pope, indicate that they are using 
this to indicate change in the fibre state during 
the process of mercerising. 

To a great extent the investigator must be guided 
by the problems before him, and the general and 
recognised methods of analysis should be utilised 
wherever possible to the exclusion of such tests as 
the mere weighing of the fibres before and after 
treatment, or comparative dye trials. 

The student should make certain that when¬ 
ever possible his work shall be ot a quantitative 
nature, and that the conditions of the experiments 
are accurately recorded. 
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Special attention should be given to reactions 
which take new directions or are modified in the 
presence pf fibres. 

Such particulars as deal with the physical con¬ 
stants of solutions must be sought for in the recog¬ 
nised text-books on the subject. 




